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ArT. L—Jehovistic and Elohistic Theories. 


\ ow are few critical questions that call so loudly for 

inquiry as this which is indicated in our title, and to 
which we have already directed attention in a recent paper. 
The alternation of the Divine names, Gop and Lorp, Elohim 
and Jehovah, forms so remarkable a feature of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures that, so soon as attention is turned to it, there 
is an instantaneous conviction that it is not the result of 
accident, and there is a desire awakened for some explanation. 
For more than a hundred years this desire has been mocked 
by one great critical school, and it has been left practically 
unanswered by the other. The variation in the names has 
been made a foundation for the wildest theories of rationalism, 
and has played its part in every modern attack upon the 
integrity of the books of the Old Testament; while, on the 
other hand, we have the almost unanimous confession of 
orthodox theologians that it has never yet found an adequate 
explanation. On the one side there is confident assertion and 
the most determined persistence in pushing so-called facts to 
their furthest consequences ; on the other, while there is suc- 
cess in the criticism of hostile theories, there is, in the attempt 
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to explain the phenomenon, only manifest failure or uncon- 
cealed despair. 

It would appear indeed that, notwithstanding all the atten- 
tion which the question has excited, it is still necessary to 
ascertain the very elements of the problem. Two writers on 
the Psalms, to whom the English public owe a debt of grati- 
tude, and who have no sympathy with the theories which the 
alleged facts are made to support, give currency, for example, 
to the assertion that in the first forty-one Psalms Jehovah 
occurs 272 times and Elohim only fifteen times.’ The former 
statement is nearly correct, but the latter gives less than a 
third of the real number. /lohim occurs, in fact, no fewer 
than forty-eight times. But the implicit faith reposed in the 
results published by Delitzsch has led to a more astounding 
statement. Perowne says: “ From Psalm lxxxv. to the end of 
the Psalter the name Jehovah again becomes prevalent, and, to 
such an extent, that in Books Iv. and v. (Ps. xe.—Ps. cl.) it 
occurs 339 times, and Elohim, of the true God, but once 
(cxliv. 9).” Binnie gives the same figures, but with the im- 
portant modification that Llohim occurs occasionally “in a 
composite form,” though “in its simple form” it is but once 
met with as applied to the true God. “These curious facts,” 
he adds, “ were first collected by Dr. Delitzsch in a work pub- 
lished twenty-four years ago. Their importance has been 
universally recognised.” It is an unpleasant task to point out 
mistakes in works otherwise so painstaking and admirable ; 
but it is hard to imagine how so unfounded a statement ever 
came to be made. In Psalm eviii. alone Elohim is found six 
times in its simple form; and for Books Iv. and v. of the 
Psalter the true figures are—Jehovah 384, Elohim 45. Heng- 
stenberg has allowed himself to be misled in the same way. 
“Tn the whole fourth book,” he says, “ Elohim does not occur 
once, in the fifth only seven times, while Jehovah, according 
to Delitzsch, occurs 236 times.” It will hardly be credited in 
the face of these statements, made by one writer and adopted 
by another, both of European fame, that in the seventeen 
Psalms which form the fourth book (Pss. xc.-evi.), Elohim 
occurs eighteen times, and in the fifth (Pss. evii.-cl.) twenty- 
seven and not seven times ! 


1 Perowne, The Book of Psalms, i. 75; Binnie, The Psalms, etc., 128. 
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But this absence of careful inquiry is as painfully conspicu- 
ous in many of the theories. Colenso maintains that Elohim 
was the older name, and was gradually supplanted by Jehovah. 
Mr. Robertson Smith believes, on the contrary, that Jehovah, 
being regarded in later times as too sacred a name for use, was 
discontinued, and that Hlohim was not only used instead, but 
was even substituted for Jehovah in writings of an older date. 
Now, the slightest glance at the names in the books of the Old 
Testament is, as we shall afterwards see, alike destructive of 
the one theory and the other. Hengstenberg asserts, with 
quite as little foundation, that, while “ Zlohim had become so 
strange in later times that only the Jehovah-Psalms of David were 
taken for insertion into the later cycles,” yet at some earlier 
period Jehovah had been so abused that it was discontinued in 
favour of Elohim, and that Elohim by itself is to be taken as 
equivalent to Jehovah-Elohim! The opinion of Delitzsch is 
exceedingly curious. He holds that the names neither indi- 
cate different authors, nor is the choice of them determined in 
any way by the subject with which the author deals. It was 
merely an attempt to honour God by using now the one 
name, now the other. “One and the same author at one time 
pleased himself in the use of the Divine name Elohim, and at 
another time in the use of the Divine name Jehovah!” With 
Lange, Kalisch, and others, Elohim is the name of God in His 
relation to mankind at large, and Jehovah His name as Israel’s 
God ; and yet we find Jehovah in places where no reference to 
Israel is possible, and even in the lips of the heathen. Quite 
as little importance seems to be attached to consistency as to 
inquiry. Colenso strenuously contends that the use of the 
names is an undeniable mark of different authorship. And 
yet he not only admits that both were used alike by the 
Elohist and by the Jehovist : he is at pains to show that they 
are not synonymous, and that each writer was occasionally 
compelled by his subject-matter to use the name which is said 
to characterise the productions of the other.’ What possible 
basis can be left for the rationalistic theory after such an 
admission as this? The same confession is made even more 
fully by Bleek. Not only does he admit that the names are 
not synonymous: he contends that there are cases where 


1 The Pentateuch, etc., critically examined, p. 257, etc. 
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Jehovah and Elohim could not be exchanged. What place is 
left then, the reader asks, for the theory which Bleek, like 
the rest of his school, supports? The reply is ingenious. 
Where either name may be employed so far as the context is 
concerned, you may then discover in their use the marks of 
diverse authorship! But even under this form of the theory 
it is impossible for him to remain consistent. He goes right 
in the teeth of his own canon in his view of Job,? maintaining 
the entire unity of the book in the face of the most marked 
diversity in the use of the names that is to be found in the 
whole of the Old Testament. 

While unfounded statements are accepted as undoubted 
facts, and theories are propounded which fall to pieces ere 
they are launched, it cannot be said that criticism has achieved, 
or even attempted, much in regard to this problem. Were this 
merely a critical question its present position might be of 
little moment ; but in one which affects so closely the inter- 
pretation of many parts of Scripture, this position is the 
reverse of creditable to the boasted science of our time. Ina 
previous article, on The Divine Names in Genesis, an explana- 
tion was offered of the variation in the use of the names; but 
little was then attempted beyond showing that it held for the 
Book of Genesis. It is indeed true that in Genesis the theories 
are supposed to find their fullest justification, and any demon- 
stration, therefore, that they are needless there must touch 
them at a vital point. But the subject has wider ramifications, 
and in any full discussion of it we must necessarily pass 
beyond the Pentateuch. We now propose to offer another 
humble contribution toward the settlement of this vexed ques- 
tion, and to consider it in its relation to the entire body of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 

We shall notice first of all what are imagined to be un- 
doubted proofs that the names are indicative of diverse author- 
ship. These, it may be remarked, are mainly after-discoveries. 
They contributed nothing to the origination of the theories, 
but were subsequently cited as confirmatory of them. It is 
well to remember this, as it will help. to explain a rather 
unusual feature in “proofs,” which it will by and bye be 


1 Introduction to Old Testament, vol. i. pp. 268, 269. 
* Ibid. vol. ii. p. 289. 3 April, 1881. 
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evident enough that these possess in a marked degree. The 
only “ proof,” which can be said to have suggested a theory 
in regard to the names, is that found in Genesis ii. 4-25, and 
which “liberal” theologians are wont to call a“ second account 
of the creation of the world, and of man,” ? or “ some features 
of another cosmogony.”* It has been already shown in our 
former article that the repetition in Gen. ii. 4-7, is only in 
keeping with the plan on which the book is constructed, and 
is, indeed, one among many proofs of its unity. The book is 
a series of genealogies, and every new section begins as here 
with a recapitulation. We now notice one or two other facts, 
alike fatal to the theory that we have here an independent 
account of creation, and therefore a proof that the use of 
Jehovah-Elohim instead of Elohim, employed in the previous 
chapter, marks the advent of a new author. It is quite clear, 
for example, that Toledoth (“the generations”) does not refer 
to origin, but rather to after-development and history. The 
generations of Adam, of Noah, and of the sons of Noah, are 
not the story of theér origin, but of the families and races which 
sprung from them. The very use then of the phrase, “ these 
are the generations of the heavens and the earth” presupposes, 
if the account ts to be complete, a previous section, in which 
the origin of the heavens and the earth is related ; and this 
opens, as we know, not with “These are the generations,” but 
“In the beginning.” History could go no further back,—“ In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” And, 
when we take up this “second account,” every statement 
bears out the truth of our contention. It may not be beneath 
a careful critic to notice a remarkable change in the phraseo- 
logy of Gen. ii. 4. The opening words of the verse are, “ These 
are the generations of the heavens and of the earth,” but at the 
close this order is reversed. We read of “the earth and the 
heavens.” The change is significant. It indicates that upon the 
earth, the end, toward which God was reaching in the creation 
of the material universe, is now to be manifested. Quite in 
accordance with this, the second chapter has no further reference 
to the heavens: not a word is said as to the creation of sun, 
moon, stars, or firmament. Is it possible for this silence to be 


1 Alford in loc. 2 Kalisch. 
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explained on the hypothesis that we have here “ another cosmo- 
gony,” “a second account” of creation? It will be further 
observed that the predominating idea of the second chapter is 
Man, earth’s lord and God’s son. Everything has relation to 
him. The earth is prepared for his abode. A reference is 
made to the later creation of what was needed for his susten- 
ance, of the plant and herb of the field (not of the earth at 
large, but of the field which man was to till). Then the mode 
of man’s creation is fully told, and the paradise described in 
which God placed him. The animals, created for man’s use 
and enjoyment, are brought to their lord ; but, in the midst of 
the joy and power of the world’s king, the sense of a mighty 
need deepens evermore: the need of one who can share the 
wonder and the joy, the need of another human heart to beat 
in sympathy with his own on this great and glorious earth ; 
and then we are told how woman, the best of al) God’s earthly 
gifts, was given. Blot out all this, call it merely a repetition, 
let there be no second chapter in the Book of Genesis, and 
will there be no link wanting in the story, which neither the 
first chapter, nor the third, nor any other in the book, will be 
able to supply? Keep it where we find it, and do we not 
mark in these opening chapters simply the onward flow of a 
continuous story? To rest the theory, that the change of the 
divine names marks the introduction of another hand in the 
narrative, upon the supposed independence of chapter ii. 4-25, 
is not to build upon a foundation even of sand—sand has a 
palpable existence : this has none. 

The “proof,” based upon the account of the Deluge, is 
really unworthy of sober discussion. Its strength lies in the 
alleged contradiction between the first direction to take the 
animals into the ark by pairs, and the subsequent command 
to take the clean animals by sevens. The explanation is as 
patent and as old as the difficulty ; and the alleged discrepancy 
might now be supposed to be beyond the range of serious con- 
sideration. But what the objection lacks in breadth and 
weight is made up by what truth compels us to characterise 
as reckless mis-statement. Bleek, for example, says :— 


“The fact is this. In ch. vi. 14, up to the end of the chapter, it is 
related that God (Elohim) gave a command to Noah to build the ark, and 
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to go into it with his family, and with beasts of every kind ; and that he 
should take a pair, a male and female, of each sort, and that Noah followed 
this command of God. Then, in ch. vii. 1 ff., it is again related that 
Jehovah commanded Noah to go into the ark with his family, and with the 
living things ; but he tells him that he is to take with him one pair of all 
unclean beasts, but of clean beasts seven pairs.” 


Now, to clothe “the fact” with some importance, it is 
necessary to show that there is a repetition as well as a varia- 
tion, and this is accomplished by representing the command to 
go into the ark as given twice. But in the 6th chapter there 
is no command to go into the ark, and therefore it is not 
“again related that Jehovah commanded” him to go into it; 
ch. vi. 14 is merely an intimation that the ark he is to build 
will be a refuge for him and his: “and thou wilt come (0823) 
into the ark.” In the seventh chapter we are told that after 
Noah had done “ according to all that God had commanded 
him,” in constructing the ark and storing the necessary food,— 
the animals he was not to gather, they were to come to him 
(vi. 20),—and the eventful day at last drew nigh, then, and not 
till then, the command was given: “Come thou (778-13) and 
all thy house into the ark.” Here again there is every mark of 
a continuous narrative, and even the variation in the directions 
as to the saving of the animals is quite in harmony with this 
continuity. The first command was very much an intimation of 
God’s purpose, which enabled Noak to co-operate intelligently 
in the fulfilment of that purpose. It was not intended to be 
acted upon till the last moment; but meanwhile it revealed to 
Noah much that else must have remained dark to him in the 
directions regarding the dimensions and arrangements of the 
ark, and the storing of the food. And, when the moment had 
come for action, the command was again given, and with the 
necessary minuteness. 

But Bleek’s attempt to make two commands to go into the 
ark, where the Scripture knows only of one, is a small matter 
when compared with other endeavours to construct an argument 
for the theories out of the story of the Deluge. By the most 
arbitrary methods, and at the expense of the utter dislocation 
of the careful reckoning of time, which marks the narrative as it 


1 Introd, to Old Testament, vol. i. pp. 273, 274. 
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stands, two accounts are made out of one. “These two 
accounts,” says Mr. Robertson Smith, “are plainly independent, 
and each is complete in itself. It is impossible that the work 
of one author could so divide itself (!) into two narratives, and 
have for each narrative a different name of God.”* Now this 
calm statement of the case does real injustice to the critics. 
It gives no idea of the toil and sweat which they have under- 
gone to make up the two narratives, and quite generously 
attributes the result to a spontaneous bisection of the account 
in Genesis. And yet the whole of the latter part of what is 
called “ the Jehovistic narrative ” (ch. viii. 6-12),? is torn away 
from the very heart of an Elohistic section (viii. 1-19), and has 
no name of God in it at all. But, nevertheless, in the face of all 
this, the statement is made that the Scripture account divides 
“itself” into two narratives, and has “for each narrative a 
different name of God”! 

Other assertions, equally baseless, are made with all the 
assurance that could possibly accompany the announcement of 
the most undeniable facts. It is said that the Elohist speaks 
of God occasionally as El Shaddai (the Almighty), but that 
this name is never used by the Jehovist. Now the truth is 
that the name is first of all met with in a Jehovistic passage :-— 
“ Jehovah appeared unto Abraham, and said unto him, I am 
El Shaddai” (Gen. xvii. 1). In Exodus vi. 3, Ruth i. 20-21, 
Job xl. 2, Ps. xci. 1, ete., it also occurs in Jehovistic passages. 
The purpose of such a statement is as patent as its inaccuracy ; 
but it displays an eagerness to uphold a theory which has 
proved too much either for the critic’s carefulness or for his 
honesty. “ Again,’ says Colenso, “the Elohist uses Israel as 
a personal name for Jacob—the Jehovist never.”* The 
value of this will be understood when the two following facts 
are mentioned. First, in the Elohistic sections Jacob is not 
only used as well as Israel, but more than twice as often. 
Secondly, the only Jehovistic sections which are met with in 
Genesis, after the change is made in the Patriarch’s name, are 
chapters xxxviii. and xxxix.; and there Jacob is not once 
referred to, and, as a matter of course, neither name is used. 


1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 328. 
2 Ibid. p. 433. 3 The Pentateuch, etc., p. 176. 
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A distinction is thus professedly drawn between the Jehovistic 
and the Elohistic sections of Genesis in regard to the names of 
Jacob, when the Jehovistic has no occasion to employ the one 
or the other, and the use of both is confined to the Elohistic ! 
It may be safely said that few controversies have been marked 
by more daring misrepresentations of facts. 

But we have now to mention an alleged distinction between 
the sections, which presents the strongest appearance of all. 
It is said that each has its own name for the mountainous 
district to the north of Mesopotamia. “The Elohist uses 
always Padan, or Padan-Aram, ... whereas the Jehovist 
uses Aram-Naharaim.”* This statement is imposing. That 
each class of passages should have its own name for the same 
district, and should keep to it throughout, is almost sufficient 
in itself to settle the question of separate authorship. And 
the statement is put forth with a full consciousness of its 
decisive character. The existence of the distinction begets 
such gratitude in Bishop Colenso’s breast that, for the moment, 
he is tempted to believe that its presence is due to a special 
providence. “This circumstance,” he says, “that such wn- 
mistakeable” (let the reader mark the term), “ such unmistake- 
able differences of expression distinguish, throughout the book 
of Genesis, the parts which are due to these separate writers, 
may almost, with reference to the momentous issues involved, 
be called providential, since it enables us to speak positively 
on some points which might otherwise have been still subject 
to doubt.”* These distinctive marks are indeed a vital part 
of the critic’s case; and this is beyond doubt the most im- 
portant of them all. It might be permitted, perhaps, to raise 
the inquiry whether it is quite certain that the names are 
applied to the same place; whether, for example, Aram- 
Naharaim (translated Mesopotamia in our English version), 
“the highlands of the two rivers,” may not be the name of a 
wide district, and Padan-Aram, “the cultivated land of the 
highlands,” the name of a particular part of it. But surely, in 
the face of even such semi-pious exultation as this, it could 
never be tolerated to hint a suspicion of the facts! Whether 
there is ground for hinting a suspicion of them we shall now 


1 The Pentateuch, etc., p. 176. 2 Ibid. p. 177. 
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let the reader judge. Aram-Naharaim occurs only once in the 
whole of Genesis, and then, too, as the name for a wide district : 
Abraham’s servant “ arose and went to Mesopotamia, unto the 
city of Nahor” (xxiv. 10). It occurs only once besides in the whole 
of the Pentateuch, and again as the general name of a district 
(Deut. xxiii. 4). We do not insist on this evident use of 
Aram-Naharaim as a general name. We ask attention to the 
fact that the word occurs but twice in the whole of the Pentateuch 
and only once in Genesis. Is not this a perilously narrow base 
for so mighty an induction? And does it not require a peculiar 
moral build to make so confident a statement, knowing there 
was only this behind it? But all is not yet told. The very 
first mention of Padan-Aram, the alleged distinctive name of 
the Elohist, occurs in a Jehovistic section (Gen. xxv. 20). This 
was not at first noticed, but, when attention was directed to it, 
what was proposed? To alter the theory to suit the fact? 
Little does he know of critical courage and resources who 
would think so. It was proposed to claim that verse as 
Elohistic for the sole reason that it had Padan-Aram in it! 
“Facts are against you” was once objected to a perfervid 
orator. “So much the worse for the facts” was the ready 
reply; and so here the fact was extinguished that the theory 
might be saved. We might characterise such procedure. 
When it marks the trade, the commercial speculations, or even 
the politics of the day, we know what terms spring unbidden 
to our lips. But it may be enough to say that,in pursuing it, 
the critics, whatever the temporary effect of their work may 
be, are not sapping the foundations of faith in the integrity of 
the Scriptures: they are only digging the grave of their own 
reputation. 

In taking leave of the critical theories we submit what seems 
to us sufficient in itself for their refutation,—a table of the 
Jehovistic and Elohistic elements contained in the Old Testa- 
ment. Opposite the name of each book will be found in 
parallel columns the number of times Jehovah and Elohim 
are found in it,—the divine names El and Eloah, also attributed 
to the Elohist, being included in the latter :— 
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Jehovah. | Elohim. Jehovah. Elohim. 

Genesis, " 162 228 Ecclesiastes, . 0 40 
Exodus, . 397 118 || Song of Solomon, 1* 0 
Leviticus, . 311 52 || Isaiah, . ° 448 101 
Numbers, . 395 38 || Jeremiah,t . 725 115 
Deuteronomy, 550 353 Lamentations, 32 1 
Joshua, ‘ 222 70 Ezekiel, ‘ 435 40 
Judges, ° 174 52 Daniel, . ° 8 57 
Ruth, . . 18 3 Hosea, . . 46 26 
1 Samuel, . 320 94 Joel, . , 33 ll 
2Samuel, . 151 63 Amos, . . 81 11 
1 Kings, . 258 92 Obadiah, ‘ 7 0 
2 Kings, ‘ 277 79 Jonah, . P 26 15 
1 Chronicles, . 174 114 Micah, . : 40 11 
2 Chronicles, . 384 185 Nahum, ‘ 13 1 
Ezra, . . 37 97 Habakkuk, . 13 5 
Nehemiah, . 17 74 Zephaniah, . 35 4 
Esther, . . - 0 0 Haggai, ? 35 3 
Job, . . 32 113 Zechariah, . 133 12 
Psalms, . r 737 410 || Malac’i, . 47 8 
Proverbs, . 87 6 | 








* Ch. viii. 6, “A flame of Jehovah,” translated in E.V., ‘‘a most vehement 
flame.” 4+ The E.V. renders Adonai-Jehovah by Lord-God. 


A glance at these results at once disposes of various con- 
tentions which have given colour and consistency to the 
theories. An essential element, common to all of them, has 
been the postulate that the prevalent use of the one name and 
of the other are to be taken as marks of different periods. 
Sometimes, as with Colenso, Elohim is declared to be the older, 
and Jehovah the later name. At other times the exclusive use 
of Elohim is said to be characteristic of a very late period. 
This last, as was observed before, is the position of Mr. 
Robertson Smith. The awe, it is said, with which the later 
Jews regarded the sacred name Jehovah, led not only to its 
disuse in later writings, but also to its removal from some of 
an earlier date. We shall look in vain among the results 
tabulated above for confirmation either of the one theory 
or of the other. Mr. Smith’s hypothesis is contradicted by 
his own contention that Chronicles “ was written long after the 
reformation by Ezra.” ' The Jehovistic character of Chronicles 
is as marked as that of any other book in the Old Testament 


1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 218. 
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canon. Either, then, the age assigned to the book must be 
wrong, or the exclusive use of Elohim was not a characteristic 
of that time. The same thing is true of his statement that 
“the collection, Psalms xc.-cl., and even the origin of many of 
the pieces it contains,” belong “to a date subsequent to the 
reorganisation of the Theocracy by Ezra and Nehemiah.”* 
And yet there is only one psalm (Ps. cxiv.) in the whole 
collection that has not the name Jehovah in it, and the entire 
section is the most Jehovistic in the Psalter. It will be 
observed that the books present a remarkable uniformity from 
first to last, almost all of them showing a marked preponder- 
ance of the name Jehovah. Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, are 
exceptions, but no conclusions can be drawn from these as to 
the tendencies of the age, for in Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi we have the same preponderance of Jehovah which 
marks the other books. The only other exceptions are Job 
and Ecclesiastes: from them no argument can be drawn as to 
the tendencies of any age in regard to the use of the names. 
But, on the other hand, these five books tell heavily against 
the theory that the names were altered in the course of 
editorial supervision. If Jehovah was changed to Elohim in 
these, why was the change not made elsewhere? Why were 
these taken and the others left? And if, in the other books, 
Elohim was exchanged for Jehovah, how was it that these five 
were overlooked? These exceptions put it beyond doubt that 
the uniformity which marks the other books is not due to 
editorial changes, but belongs to their original form. We 
have the most perfect demonstration, therefore, both in the 
historical books from Genesis to Nehemiah, and, in the pro- 
phetical, from Isaiah to Malachi, that there was no period 
when the one name or the other was in disuse. There was 
no Elohistic and no Jehovistic age. Both names, from the 
beginning of the era of the sacred literature to its close, were 
known, and were constantly employed ; and, whatever the 
explanation of their use may be, this, that it was due merely 
to the fashion of the time or the predilection of the writer, 
must be discarded by every theory which seeks to reflect and 
to explain the facts. 

That the same conclusion is forced upon us by the book of 


1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 192. 
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Psalms will be evident from a reference to Colenso’s tables. 
He gives the number of times Jehovah, Elohim, and Adonai 
(Lord) appear in each psalm, including, under Elohim, as we 
have already done, E/ and Hloah. An analysis of the figures 
given by Colenso might beget many theories. There is, for 
example, a preponderance of Jehovah running through the 
whole of Book 1., and of Hlohim in Book t., while Books 111. 
and Iv. are similarly distinguished. Now, an ardent fancy might 
rush to the conclusion that it had discovered here the principle 
of arrangement, and that the books have been arranged in 
pairs. The danger of such hasty theorising is seen not only in 
m1. and Iv. (Elohistic and Jehovistic) being in reverse order to 
1. and 1. (Jehovistic and Elohistic), but also in the presence of 
Psalms lxxxv. lxxxvii. lxxxviii. and Ixxxix., in which Jehovah 
predominates, being found in an Elohistic book. Conclusions, 
however, may be drawn of a more sober kind. It is admitted 
that the collections which form the books were the work of 
various periods; and it is maintained by many that they bear, 
if not in authorship, yet at least in selection, the impress of 
the ages in which they were made. If this be granted, we 
shall find that the conclusion, drawn from the former table, is 
abundantly confirmed by these, for they put it beyond doubt 
that the use of both names marks every period represented 
by the Psalter. In Book L, out of 41 psalms, 27 contain 
Jehovah and Elohim. In Book IL (31 psalms) 16 have both 
names; in Book Il. (17 psalms) 16; Book Iv. (17 psalms) 
12; and Book v. (44 psalms) 21. That is, the use of both 
names is largely characteristic of all the Books, and is found 
in 92 psalms out of 150. The theory, therefore, that the one 
name or the other was in abeyance during certain periods, is 
as fully disproved by the Psalms as by the other books of the 
Old Testament. 

But it is possible to raise this question to a level where 
such a hypothesis will be judged unworthy of a moment’s 
thought, and where a purpose may be traced in the selection 
of the names in keeping with the freest and grandest litera- 
ture of all time. It is universally acknowledged that the 
names are not synonymous. It must be further admitted, not 
only that the names might be used with discrimination ; but that 


1 The Pentateuch, etc., Part 11. p. 310. 
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the theory which maintains that in their alternation we catch the 
reflection of the writer’s changing thought and feeling, has, to 
start with, every probability in its favour. Everything now de- 
pends, however, upon the fidelity with which this principle is 
followed. We may abandon the clew it affords, and try to 
discover here and there the traces of technical rules, and, as the 
result of our labour, leave the conviction in every honest mind 
that no explanation of the use of the names is possible. The 
theory, propounded in the previous article, differs from the 
others that have been advanced solely in this, that the names 
are allowed to retain their meaning, and the writers their 
freedom. The names were Hebrew words. They were used 
because they fitly expressed the writer’s thought, just as, when 
neither suited, both were laid aside and other names were 
taken. The most vital point then, in connection with our 
inquiry is to determine accurately what the words mean; and 
this, fortunately, can be done without any lengthened or in- 
tricate discussion. As to the significance of Jehovah, Exodus 
ili, 14 leaves no doubt. The continuity of God’s nature, the 
unchangeableness of His purpose; in one word, the Divine 
faithfulness, is the purport of the Scripture definition, “I am 
wiATt I am.” This, too, might be inferred, as was previously 
shown, from the form of the word. Jehovah is evidently 
the Hiphil of Havah, an older form of Hayah, and means, 
literally, “‘ He will cause (it) to be,” an opinion with which we 
are glad to notice Mr. Robertson Smith seems fully in accord.’ 
Of Elohim, the plural of Eloah, the Scriptures contain no 
definition, and two different opinions have been held as to its 


derivation. Kloah (mi>s) is the infinitive of either of two 


unused verbs: ADR, to fear, or mbx, to be strong. Used as 
a verbal noun with the usual abstract signification, ELloah 
would mean in the one case fear, in the other strength. Now, 
though the Scripture has no definition of loah, it puts 
it beyond doubt that the latter derivation is the only ad- 
missible one. This is clearly shown by the references in the 
following note from Gesenius: “There is a_ proverbial 
expression, Habakkuk i. 11, of an obstinate, self-confident man 


(imiond in3 %#) ‘whose own strength is as his God, that is, who 


1 The Old Testament, etc., p. 423. 
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despises every God, and confides in his own strong hand and 
sword. Comp. Job xii. 6, (i7°3 mine 8°27 WR), ‘who bears 
his god in his hand’? Arms are intended.” Here it is plain 
that the former interpretation must be abandoned. Can it be 
said that his own strength is to the self-confident man an 
object of fear? Does he stand in awe of his own might? 
Accept the latter derivation, and the phrase is at once intel- 
ligible. He so exaggerates his strength, that it seems to him 
there is no resistance which it cannot overcome, and no limit 
to what it may accomplish: in a word, it is to him what 
Eloah, the Divine Strength, alene, should be. It is gratifying 
to find that Ewald’s great authority can be quoted in support 
of this contention. He speaks of Enosh (man) and Eloah as 
“the expression of the two contrasted ideas—of God as the 
absolutely powerful, and of man, matched with God, as the 
absolutely weak.”* In reference to the plural form, Elohim, 
his words are well worth quoting: “The formation of these 
plural words for God and Lord leads us back into that far-off 
time when the conception of majesty and power seemed to be 
exalted by those of multitude and universality.”® We have, 
therefore, three cognate names of God which express in various 
ways the same attribute of power. There is, first of all, Hi, 
mighty one; then the abstract term Eloah, strength (compare 
our terms, “ Lordship,” “Grace,” “Majesty ”), a name in which 
the soul’s reverence is expressed as well as the Divine attri- 
bute of might; and lastly, the plural form Elohim, in which 
both God’s almightiness and man’s adoration find a fuller 
utterance. 

It might now be shown how this distinction in meaning 
becomes apparent again and again throughout the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures ; but we propose, ere we conclude, to submit 
our contention to a test, which we trust will result in trans- 
ferring it from the realm of theory to that of fact. Meanwhile, 
one or two other proofs may be noticed. That Jehovah ex- 
presses God’s faithfulness is abundantly evident, for example, 
from the oft-repeated phrase, “Thus saith the Lorp.” It 
introduces commandment, threatening, promise, and upon all 


1 The rendering of the English version is, ‘Into whose hand God 
bringeth.” 


2 Hist. of Israel, vol. i. p. 264. 3 Ibid. vol. i. p. 319. 
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it sets the stamp of eternal truth. It is the solemn intimation 
that all these are the words of Him who is faithful. Threat- 
enings and promises are frequently concluded also by the 
brief emphatic sentence, “I am the Lorp” (Exod. vi. 8, etc.) 
The very name is an argument to dispel fear and deepen trust. 
The peculiar significance of the name is even more apparent in 
the following passages: “I, Jehovah, have said, I will surely 
do it,” ete. (Num. xiv. 35); “Jehovah that is faithful” (Isaiah 
xlix. 7); “For I am Jehovah, I change not” (Malachi iii. 6). 
That the three other names of God were ever felt to bear 
a different meaning, is quite clear from the fact that while the 
possessives “my,” “thy,” “his,” etc. are frequently used 
in conjunction with them, they are never employed with 
Jehovah. The reader of the Old Testament will seek in vain 
for such a phrase as “my Lorp.” That from first to last there 
should be such a marked difference in the use of the names 
is in itself a convincing proof that the distinction in their 
meaning was ever felt to be deep and wide. It is easy 
to understand how the attribute of strength, expressed alike 
by £1, Eloah, and Elohim, lent itself with peculiar readiness 
to such a use. By these names faith laid hold of God as the 
Almighty Helper. With that cry “my Elohim,” the soul 
linked itself with, and clung to, the everlasting strength. 
We have said the Old Testament contains no definition 
of Elohim ; but there are passages which almost amount to 
a definition. For example, in Gen. xvii. 7, God promises to be 
an Elohim to Abraham, and to his seed after him. Can this’ 
possibly mean that God is to be “an object of fear” to them, 
and that He is to demand something from them? Is it not 
written upon the very face of the promise that God is giving, 
not demanding, and that He will provide for them in the 
infinite strength a never-failing help and refuge? This 
reference is even plainer in Deut. xxix. 13, where Moses 
calls upon Israel to enter into covenant with Jehovah, “ that 
He may be unto thee an Elohim, as He hath said unto thee.” 
This covenant-relationship was the necessary condition of 
God’s appearing in His might, and performing for them all 
that He had promised. The same book supplies us with two 
other examples. Israel forsaken by the Lord, trampled upon 
and devoured by enemies, “ will say in that day, Are not these 
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evils come upon us, because our Elohim is not among us ?” 
(xxxi. 17). The shield of the infinite might had clearly been 
removed, or these ills could never have come nigh them. 
Among the last words of “the man of God” were these: 
“ There is none like unto the El of Jeshurun, who rideth upon 
the heaven in thy help, and in his excellency on the sky. 
The Elohim of eternity is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms; and He shall thrust out the enemy from 
before thee, and shall say, Destroy them” (xxxiii. 26, 27). 
It is clear that the idea of strength is expressed by Elohim 
as well as Ei, and that, in the glowing language of the Pro- 
phet, an advance is made from the weaker to the stronger and 
grander name of God in His unbounded and undying might. 
Before applying our test, it may be well to obtain’ some 
answer to a question of the utmost moment. We contend 
that the words are not synonymous; that, though both 
apply to the Divine Being, they are the expression of 
perfectly distinct attributes. Now if this be true, the con- 
sciousness of this difference in meaning must, one would think, 
have left its impress. Is there any indication then that the 
names were thus regarded? We have already seen that in 
the fact that possessives are frequently joined with Elohim 
aud never with Jehovah, we have clear traces of a recognised 
distinction between the names common to every age of the 
inspired Hebrew literature. We have other proofs which 
place it beyond doubt that the distinction between the names 
was deeply felt, and that they were not interchangeable, except 
in connection with a change in the writer’s point of view. 
We have two versions, for example, of Psalm xviii., which in 
minor points present a very considerable divergence. “Between 
Psalm xviii. and 2 Samuel xxii. there are,” says Mr. Smith, 
“some seventy variations not merely orthographical.”' Now, 
in the face of the comparative freedom thus shown in the 
versions, is it not astonishing that we should have the Divine 
names in both exactly the same? In Samuel, the first verse 
forms an introduction which is omitted in the Psalter, and the 
first verse of the Psalm does not appear in Samuel. In 
Samuel again Jehovah occurs twice in ver. 29: “ For thou art 
my lamp, O Lorp, and the Lorp will lighten my darkness ;” 


1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 182. 
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while the corresponding passage in the Psalm (ver. 28), reads : 
“The Lorp my God will lighten my darkness.” With this 
slight exception, although the names occur twenty-six times in 
all (16 times Jehovah, and 10 times Elohim), they are never 
once interchanged ; the same name occurs always in the same 
context. The same feature is found in the versions of Psalm 
ev. 1-15, and Psalm xevi. 2-13, contained in 1 Chron, xvi. 8-33. 
In the midst of some marked variations, not one occurs in 
the omission, addition, or substitution of these names of God. 
These facts do not seem to have been much noticed by the 
critics ; but their importance in the present inquiry will be felt 
by all. A glance at the parallel passages in Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles, might convey the impression that the names were 
interchangeable, as we frequently meet with Elohim in the one 
account where Jehovah appears in the other. It must be 
remembered, however, that in this case we are not dealing 
with versions, but with independent works, in which the 
writers, though deriving their matter from the same sources, 
were led by the circumstances of their time and other causes, 
to occupy different standpoints. But it has been supposed 
that in what have been called “duplicate,” but what we 
should prefer to name “adapted,” Psalms we have a clear proof 
that the names were interchangeable. It is well known that 
in the Psalter itself certain Psalms appear in two versions, 
which sometimes differ considerably in regard to these names 
of God. It cannot for a moment be supposed that the change 
was due to mere caprice, and it is necessary, not only to notice, 
but also to attempt some explanation of, the fact. Mr. Smith 
supposes that the Jehovistic version is the older, and that the 
Elohistic is due to the exertions of an editor, who, in order to 
adapt them to an age in which Jehovah had ceased to be used, 
set himself to substitute Elohim wherever the former name 
occurred. The explanation, if striking, is also exceedingly 
simple ; but like some other ventures in the higher criticism, 
it shows considerable independence in regard to facts. Psalm 
xl. 13-17 reappears as Psalm lxx., when, says Mr. Smith, 
Jehovah is six’ times changed into Elohim, “and only one 


1 This number evidently includes also the changes made in transforming 


Ps. xiv. into Ps. liii.; in Ps. lxx, Jehovah is only twice exchanged for 
Elohim. 
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converse change” is made. That is, so determined an effort 
was made to expunge Jehovah, that it was six times replaced 
by Elohim, and yet where Elohim was already in the older 
copy, by some strange freak and in entire forgetfulness of the 
one purpose for which the revision was being made, this was 
put aside, and Jehovah, the name which could not then be 
used, was put in its stead! Is it possible to maintain 
such a theory, and continue to believe in that reviser’s 
sanity? The fact is, that both names appear in Ps. lxx. 
It would seem, indeed, that the Psalm was adapted to circum- 
stances in which need had arisen for the immediate aid of the 
Almighty Helper, and that the Psalmist was led to appeal 
to God both in His might and in His faithfulness. Ps. 
xl. 13, “ Be pleased, Jehovah, to deliver me; O Jehovah, make 
haste to help me,” becomes in Ps. lxx. 1, “ Make haste, O 
Elohim, to deliver me; make haste to help me, O Jehovah.” 
The proof which Mr. Smith believes he discovers in Ps. 1. 7, 
of the tendency to substitute Hlohim for Jehovah, is quite as 
imaginary. So determined was the attempt to suppress 
the latter name that the phrase, “I am Jehovah thy God,” 
is said to appear there as “I am God, thy God,” notwith- 
standing its awkwardness. And yet Jehovah, the name which 
was being suppressed with such efforts and at such sacrifices, 
appears among the very first words of the Psalm! How did 
it happen that the scruples against the use of Jehovah, scruples 
so great as to lead to the alleged misquotation of one of the 
best-known phrases in Israel, do not make themselves felt in 
verse 1, and only develop their force when verse 7 is reached ? 
Such a theory is scarcely to be credited with an honest attempt 
to grasp the facts with which it professes to deal. The 
peculiarity of the phrase, “I am God, thy God” is explained 
by the opening words of the Psalm: “THE MIGHTY GoD, even 
Jehovah, hath spoken.” These words strike the key-note of 
the Psalm. It sets forth God in the terribleness of His power, 
and hence the Elohistic character which it presents throughout. 

But to return to the duplicate Psalms. Ps. liii. is an adapta- 
tion of Ps. xiv., and the change here is very marked. In the 
earlier Psalm Jehovah occurs four times, Elohim thrice: in the 
later version we have seven times Elohim instead. But con- 


1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 187. 
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currently with this there is another notable difference. In 
the place of “Elohim is in the generation of the righteous” 
(xiv. 5), we read “ Elohim hath scattered the bones of him that 
encampeth against thee” (lili. 5). The one variation explains 
the other. The Psalm was evidently adapted to celebrate 
some deliverance in which God had appeared in His might, 
and hence its purely Elohistic character— Ps. eviii. embodies 
Ps. lvii. 7-11, but here there is only one change in the Divine 
names : Jehovah is once substituted for Adonai. With this 
exception the names appear the same number of times and in 
the same order. The conclusion (of Ps. eviii.) is made up of 
Ps. lx. 5-12, in which there is not the slightest change in the 
Divine name. ‘This, along with the other instances already 
referred to, proves abundantly that, without some good reason 
for change, the names of God were scrupulously preserved. 
The many and not always unimportant changes in the versions 
of Psalms xviii, cv., and xevi. show conclusively that the 
uniformity in the names was not due to a slavish or supersti- 
tious regard for literal exactness. To what then can we 
attribute it, if not to a sense of the fitness of each name for the 
place it held? When the aspect of the Divine nature, cele- 
brated or appealed to, remained the same, they were left 
unaltered ; when that was changed, they too were changed. 
And thus, though these facts alone were before us, the con- 
clusion would be inevitable that the law which governs the 
use of these two names of God is simply their meaning as 
Hebrew words. 

We shall now submit our contention, that Elohim is the 
name of God in His might, and Jehovah in His faithfulness, to 
one of the most thorough tests to which such a theory can be 
subjected. The variation in the names is more marked in the 
Psalms than in any other book of the Old Testament. This, 
it may be observed in passing, is quite in keeping with our 
explanation; for, if the names are used in accordance with 
their meaning, the variation must present a more decided 
feature where so many different experiences and emotions find 
expression, and where thought and feeling are deepest and 
most intense. But this feature has naturally made the Psalms 
the chosen battle-field of the theories, and we now accept the 
implied challenge to decide the matter there. A glance at 
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Colenso’s tables will show that some of the Psalms are purely 
Elohistic and others purely Jehovistic; that is, the only 
Divine name in the former is Elohim, in the latter Jehovah. 
Now, if our explanation is correct, these must deal with God’s 
faithfulness, those with His might. If the theory is not true, 
no speedier nor more effective method could be found for its 
refutation than to test it by these two classes of Psalms. But, if 
in these Psalms we find only an array of witnesses to its truth, 
the conviction will be irresistible that this is not the result 
of chance, and that the theory must be accepted as proved. 
We now proceed with our test. There are only eleven 
Psalms wholly Elohistic, ten in Book IL, and one in Book m1. 
This last is the 82d. God is named twice, and on both 
occasions Elohim is used. The opening words have all the 
force of a demonstration: “ELOHIM standeth in the con- 
gregation of the mighty.” The vision of that assembly, in 
which might is wedded to unrighteousness, begets in the 
Psalmist’s breast neither despair nor alarm ; for among them 
there is a mightier than they. This very name of God, 
Elohim, the Almighty, is here the expression of the calmest 
trust, the most assured hope. In the end of the psalm, where 
the name occurs again, we once more find the same contrast 
between the weakness of the mighty and the strength of God: 
“T have said, Ye are gods (Elohim, mighty ones), and all of you 
are children of the most High; but ye shall die like men, and 
fall like one of the princes. Arise, O Elohim,”—an appeal to 
God to appear in His might,—“ judge the earth ; for Thou shalt 
inherit all nations.” The key-note of this Elohistic Psalm 
is undoubtedly, therefore, the omnipotence of God.—The 43d 
is the first met with in Book IL, and is an appeal to God 
in His power. An entire people is arrayed against the 
Psalmist: he has but one Helper. “Judge me, O Elohim, 
and plead my cause against an ungodly nation: O deliver me 
from the deceitful and unjust man. For Thou art the Elohim 
of my strength” (verses 1-2). The reader will observe the 
importance of this last clause. It is impossible to deny to 
Elohim here a reference to the power of God. Elohim, the 
Almighty, is his fortress, his strong defence. With Him upon 
his side there is no room for despondency or fear, and he con- 
cludes with the expostulation: “ Why art thou cast down, O 
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my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me? Hope in 
Elohim ; for I shall yet praise Him who is the health of my 
countenance, and my Elohim” (verse 5). With that cry of 
faith, “my Elohim,” “my Almighty one,” the soul rose, as on 
eagle’s wings, beyond the turmoil and the darkness into light 
and peace. 

We come next to the 45th. Hlohim occurs solely in 
the beginning of the psalm, which portrays the triumphant 
progress of the great Hero-King, the only world-conqueror, 
whose after-rest and joy are celebrated in the concluding por- 
tion. It is thoroughly in harmony therefore with the purport 
of the psalm that God, who has anointed and equipped Him for 
the war, and from whom both His authority and might have 
been received, should be named by this name of power. But 
we have another proof in the application of the name to the 
King Himself. Verses 3-6 is a prolonged description of the 
Hero in His might. “Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O 
(most) mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty. And in thy 
majesty ride prosperously, because of truth and meekness and 
righteousness ; and thy right hand shall teach thee terrible 
things. Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the king’s 
enemies ; whereby the people fall under thee. Thy throne, 
O Elohim, is for ever and ever; the sceptre of thy kingdom is 
a right sceptre.” In this name Elohim the description reaches 
its climax. It needed but this, the ascription of infinite and 
enduring might, to perfect it—In the 49th we find Elohim 
twice. The psalm is a contrast between the trust that is 
placed on wealth and that which rests on the Almighty. We 
give the passages in which Elohim appears. “They that 
trust in their wealth, and boast themselves in the multitude 
of their riches, none of them can by any means redeem his 
brother, nor give to Elohim a ransom for him... that he 
should still live for ever and not see corruption” (verses 6, 7, 9). 
Here, opposite to the seeming might, is set the only real might, 
whose grasp holds, whose word alone can free, in whose hand 
our breath is, and “the keys of death and of Hades.” In the 
second instance the appropriateness of Elohim is apparent at 
the first glance. “ But Elohim will redeem my soul from the 
power of the grave” (verse 15). Here the contrast is at once 
evident between the power of God and the hand or strength of 
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the grave.—The 52d is not less emphatic in its testimony. 
How plain the reference here is to the omnipotence of God is 
seen in the admirable summary of its contents by Perowne :— 


“This psalm is not a prayer or complaint addressed to God against the 
wicked ; it is a stern upbraiding addressed to the man who, unscrupulous 
in the exercise of his power, and proud of his wealth, finds his delight in all 
the arts of the practised liar. It is a lofty challenge, a defiance conceived 
in the spirit of David when he went forth to meet the champion of Gath. 
The calm courage of faith breathes in every word. There is no fear, no 
trembling, no doubt as to the end which will come upon the tyrant. How 
vain is his boast in presence of the loving-kindness of God, which protects 
His people, in presence of the power of God which uproots the oppressor ! 
Such is briefly the purport of the psalm.” 

To begin with, the mighty man is contrasted with the 
mightier than he: “Why boastest thou thyself in mischief, 
O mighty man? The goodness of Elohim endureth continu- 
ally.” The latter clause may have one of two explanations : 
it is either a rebuke or a defiance. It may mean: “the might 
of God is for ever linked to loving-kindness, why not thine?” 
or, “the loving-kindness of the Almighty will defeat thy 
malice notwithstanding all thy power.” But in neither the 
one explanation nor the other can the reference of Elohim to 
the power of God be overlooked. It is plain also from the 
following that the might of God is the aspect of the Divine 
nature more prominently before the Psalmist’s thought :—“ El 
shall likewise destroy thee for ever, He shall take thee away 
and pluck thee out of thy dwelling-place, and root thee out of 
the land of the living. . . . Lo, this is the man that made not 
Elohim his STRENGTH, but trusted in the abundance of his riches, 
and strengthened himself in his wickedness ” (verses 5-7).—The 
53d has already been dealt with in our remarks on the dupli- 
cate Psalms, and we pass on to the 60th, the next in order. 
Here God is spoken of as the Mighty One, from whom alone 
disaster and help alike can come: “O Elohim, thou hast cast 


us off, thou hast scattered us. . . . Thou hast made the earth 
to tremble, thou hast broken it. Heal the breaches thereof, 
for it shaketh. . . . Who will bring me into the strong city? 


who will lead me into Edom? Wilt not thou, O Elohim, who 
hadst cast us off? and thou, O Elohim, who didst not go out 
with our armies? . . Through Elohim we shall do valiantly, 
for He it is that shall tread down our enemies” (verse 1, 2, 9, 
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10, 12). Substitute for Z/ohim its rendering “ The Almighty,” 
or rather “ Almightiness,” and the appropriateness of the name 
will be seen at a glance.'—Psalm lxi. is a cry of distress, and 
Elohim is used throughout with distinct reference to God’s 
strength : “Hear my cry, O Elohim . .. For thou hast been 
a shelter for me, and a strong tower from the enemy. I will 
abide in thy tabernacle for ever; I will trust in the covert of 
thy wings” (verses 1, 3, 4).—Psalm lxiii. presents the same fea- 
tures: “O Elohim, thou art my El; early will I seek thee. 
My soul thirsteth for thee ... to see thy power and thy 
glory ” (verses 1, 2). The only other mention of Elohim is in 
the last verse. David’s enemies, in their inability to save even 
themselves, are contrasted with God in His might: “Those 
that seek my soul to destroy it shall go into the lower parts 
of the earth; they shall fall by the sword; they shall be a 
portion for foxes ; but the king shall rejoice in Elohim” (verses 
9-11).—In the opening words of the 65th (“ Praise waiteth for 
Thee, O Elohim, in Zion”), there is nothing to show what 
special aspect of the Divine nature is before the Psalmist’s 
thought ; but when we come to the next mention of the Divine 
name the significance of Elohim is at once apparent. “By 
terrible things in righteousness wilt Thou answer us, O Elohim 
of our salvation, who art the confidence of all the ends of the 
earth, and of them that are afar off upon the sea; who by His 
strength setteth fast the mountains, being girded with power” 
(verses 5, 6). The Psalm is a hymn tothe Almighty, “the 
celebration of the mighty acts of Jehovah both in the world of 
nature and also among the nations.”*—The last on the list is 
Psalm lxvii., in which the reason for the employment of Elohim, 
though not so strikingly manifest as in some other instances, 
is yet evident enough. The last verse (ver. 7) reads: “ Elohim 


1 President Porter, of Belfast, in a recent paper on the “ Edomites,” in the 
Christian Monthly, says: ‘‘Edom was a natural fortress. Its chasms and rugged 
mountains, and rocks all pierced with the cave-dwellings of a wild people, 
seemed to bid defiance to every invader. Its ancient capital perched on the 
summit of a crag, was aptly called Bozrah, the strong. How appropriate 
then the language of the Psalmist, when appealing to the Almighty for help 
against the Edomites and others in a time of national peril! ‘Who will 
bring me into the strong city? [Bozrah.] Who will lead me into Edom? 
Wilt not thou, O God?’ The natural strength of the capital, and the diffi- 
culty of penetrating the country, are here brought out with much force.” 
What President Porter discovers in the Psalm from a knowledge of the 
country of Edom is indicated in the very name which the Psalmist applies 
to God. 2 Perowne, The Book of Psalms, i. 497. 
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shall bless us, and all the ends of the earth shall fear him.” 
How shall the blessing of Israel bow the hearts of all nations 
in fear if the might of God is not revealed therein? The 
psalm is, in brief, a prayer to God to manifest Himself on be- 
half of His people, to show Himself the alone living and true 
God, and so bring the nations into allegiance to Him. “ Let 
the peoples praise Thee, O Elohim, let all the peoples praise 
Thee ; O let the nations be glad and sing for joy, for Thou 
shalt judge the peoples righteously, and govern the nations 
upon earth” (verses 3, 4). 

Let us now glance at the Jehovistic Psalms, of which there 
are in all thirty-four. Twelve of these may be disposed of by 
one remark. They belong to the Psalms of Degrees. The fifteen 
psalms so entitled (Pss. cxx.—cxxxiv.) are all Jehovistic with 
three slight exceptions. Psalms cxxii. and cxxiii. have each 
Elohim once, both times in the name “ Jehovah our Elohim ;” 
and Psalm exxx. has Adonai thrice. That all these psalms deal 
with the Divine faithfulness might be argued from the fact 
that they were the pilgrim songs of God’s people as they went 
up to the Holy City, which spoke so loudly to the pious heart of 
God’s promises and the purposes that He had still to accomplish ; 
but we content ourselves with quoting the unbiassed testimony 
of Lampe: “The general argument of these psalms is the cele- 
bration of the faithfulness and the constancy of God in pre- 
serving His Church in the midst of all the billows of tempta- 
tion in the sea of this world.” The twenty-two Jehovistic 
Psalms which remain are too numerous to admit of our 
examining them all; but to avoid the suspicion of taking such 
only as best suit our theory, let us confine ourselves to the 
eleven contained in the first book. Psalm i. presents a totally 
different character from that of any of the Elohistic Psalms. 
God is now the God of the law, faithful in blessing and in 
judgment. It is the beatitude of the Old Testament. The man 
who keeps God’s covenant “shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 
his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper. The ungodly are not so, but are like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away ” (verses 3, 4). Jehovah occurs twice, first in 
the phrase “the law of Jehovah,” where this very name Jehovah, 
the Faithful One, invests the Law with new grace and terribleness 
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—it is the law of Him not one of whose words shall fail. It is 
met again in the words, “ For Jehovah knoweth the way of the 
righteous.” On the word “ knoweth” Perowne has the note— 
“regards with watchful care and love. The participle denotes 
that this is the character of Jehovah.” From first to last the 
Psalmist’s eye is resting upon the Divine faithfulness.—In Ps. vi. 
the same view of God prevails. The Psalmist is in great trouble, 
but in it all he discerns the Divine chastisement : “ Jehovah, 
rebuke me not in thine anger, neither chasten me in thy hot 
displeasure” (verse 1). The psalm is a cry to the avenger of 
broken law, whose anger burns fiercely against sin. But there 
is mercy with God as well as wrath ; He is the author of pro- 
mise as well as threatening; and the afflicted one lifts the 
cry : “ Have mercy upon me, Jehovah. . . . Return, Jehovah, 
deliver my soul; O save me for thy mercies’ sake.” He receives 
the assurance that his prayer is heard, and he knows that the 
Faithful One will now command deliverance : “ Depart from 
me, all ye workers of iniquity (i.e. It is in vain ye now plot and 
assemble), for Jehovah hath heard the voice of my weeping, 
Jehovah hath heard my supplication, Jehovah will receive my 
prayer.” The very name Jehovah, “He will cause it to be,” is now 
consolation and strength, and hence its reiteration—Psalm xi. 
affords a still clearer proof. In verses 1-3 he recounts the advice, 
given by well-meaning but timid friends, to seek safety in swift 
and far-off flight. They reply, by anticipation to his protest that 
he is innocent, and has therefore nothing to fear, by reminding 
him that the administrators of law and justice are those who seek 
lis life: “Ifthe foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous 
do?” The Psalmist answers: “In JEHOVAH have I put my 
trust. How say ye to my soul,” he asks in astonishment, 
“ Flee, O bird, to your mountain” (verse 1)? His reply to what 
they urge as to there being no law to protect the innocent is 
this: “Jehovah is in His holy temple, Jehovah’s throne is in 
heaven.” The foundations still abide : the Faithful One ruleth 
over all—The 12th Psalm affords one of the finest possible 
expositions of this great name of God. It begins: “Help, 
Jehovah ; for the godly man ceaseth ; for the faithful fail from 
among the children of men. They speak vanity every one with 
his neighbour ; with flattering lips and with a double heart do 
they speak ” (verses 1,2). Does it not shed welcome light upon 
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these words, to note that, wearied with “the falseness and 
hypocrisy of the time,” the Psalmist calls upon God by 
the name which speaks His eternal truth? And that the 
name is used with this significance is clear from the closing 
verses : “The words of Jehovah are pure words, as silver tried 
in a furnace of earth, purified seven times. Thou shalt keep 
them (the poor and needy), O Jehovah, Thou shalt preserve 
them from this generation for ever.” No word of the Faithful 
One shall fail, and none shall trust Him in vain.—Psalm xv. 
contains Jehovah twice. It is an inquiry as to who shall 
be the honoured guest and trusted servant of God, in other 
words, what is demanded by Him who keepeth covenant : 
“ Jehovah, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell 
in thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart,” ete. 
(verses 1, 2). The second mention of the name is made in 
the latter part of the description: “In whose eyes a vile 
person is contemned, but he honoureth them that fear Jehovah ” 
(verse 4); that is, whose fear is not simply awe of God 
in His might, but the enlightened fear of His people, the 
fear of Him who has declared His law, and who will fulfil His 
every threatening and promise.—Expositors have felt that 
between Psalms xx. and xxi. there exists a very close connec- 
tion. In the 20th success is implored and confidently 
expected; the 21st tells that the cry has been answered, the 
expectation fulfilled. This explains why the 21st, the next on 
our list, is Jehovistic. The theme is still the same, the 
Divine faithfulness. It begins: “The king shall joy in thy 
strength, O Jehovah.” Now here, in ordinary circumstances, 
seeing that the strength of God is spoken of, we should have 
expected Elohim. But listen to the explanation which im- 
mediately follows: “Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, 
and hast not withholden the request of his lips” (verse 2). 
This is the keynote of the psalm. There is a loftier thought 
than even that of the strength of God; behind his power there 
is the glory of His unfailing truth. 

In the 23d Psalm, which celebrates God’s Shepherd faith- 
fulness, little need be said to prove the appropriateness of the 
grandest of the Old Testament names of God. It occurs twice: 
it is the first word of the psalm, and it is found again among 
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the very last, and thus, this sweetest of all psalms is bound 
up within the name that tells of God’s faithfulness. It is first 
of all an argument: “Jehovah is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want.” Why is it that he will not suffer want? What is the 
ground of this bold assurance? May not the Shepherd forget 
His charge, or grow weary, and abandon it? The answer is 
there in the word that first meets the eye; this Shepherd 
is JEHOVAH. It is, in closing, a hope and a consolation: 
“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life, and I will dwell in the house of Jehovah for ever.” 
What he will find there he does not say, nor does he tell why 
this was to him the crown of all his hopes. Nor did he need 
todo so. All is already expressed in that one word; it is the 
house of Jehovah, the Faithful One. If the way has been so 
full of goodness and mercy, what will the home itself be, the 
goal towards which from the first Jehovah has been guiding, 
and for which, in chastening and in blessing, He has ever been 
preparing us ?—The heading to Psalm xxvi. in the E. V. is: 
“David resorteth unto God in confidence of his integrity.” 
But there was also another ground for his confidence,—Jehovah 
is a God who keepeth covenant; and thus the psalm, while 
it asserts the writer’s innocence, is throughout an appeal to the 
Divine faithfulness: “Judge me, Jehovah, for I have 
walked in mine integrity. I have trusted also in Jehovah, 
therefore I shall not slide. Examine me, Jehovah, and prove 
me. ... I have walked inthytruth. Ihave not sat with vain 
persons, neither will I go in with dissemblers” (ver. 1-4).— 
The leading thought of Ps, xxviii. is the same. Hengstenberg, 
speaking simply as an expositor, and without the remotest 
reference to the Divine names, says :—“The situation and 
the fundamental thought in both (Psalms xxvi. and xxviii.) are, 
that God cannot bind up together in similarity of outward 
fate those who inwardly are different, and that the lot of the 
wicked cannot be the same as that of the righteous.” Is not 
all this expressed when we say that both are Jehovistic 
psalms, appealing to, or celebrating the Lord’s faithfulness ? 
In this psalm we have both: “ Unto thee will I cry, Jehovah, 
my rock; be not silent tome...... Hear the voice of my 
supplications. .... Draw me not away with the wicked and 
with the workers of iniquity. . . . Blessed be Jehovah, because 
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he hath heard the voice of my supplications. Jehovah is my 
strength and my shield; my heart trusted in him, and I 
am helped : therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth, and with my 
song will I praise him” (verses 1-3, 6, 7). 

The remaining Jehovistic psalms of the first book are 
the 32d and the 34th. The former is generally believed 
to have been written by David on receiving forgiveness of his 
great sin. He tells how he had sought to obtain peace 
by banishing all thought of his crime, and stifling his soul's 
cry. But the cry would not be stilled: “ When I kept silence, 
my bones waxed old through my roaring all day long; for day 
and night thy hand was heavy upon me; my moisture is 
turned into the drought of summer” (verses 3, 4). And at last 
he took the path which God had from of old declared could 
alone lead to mercy and rest, and he found mercy and rest. 
The reference of Jehovah to God’s faithfulness is touchingly 
indicated in verse 5: “I said, I will confess my transgressions 
unto Jehovah, and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” In 
that one word Jehovah, there lay a world of promise and 
of hope for the broken heart. It whispered in the ear of 
repentant grief: “If we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins.” The name drew him to the feet 
of God, and the psalm tells how the promise was kept, 
and is full of the praise of the Faithful One, who keepeth 
truth for ever: “ And Tuou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. 
For this shall every one that is godly pray unto thee in a time 
when thou mayest be found; surely in the floods of great 
waters they shall not come nigh unto him. Thou art my 
hiding-place, thou shalt preserve me from trouble, thou shalt 
compass me about with songs of deliverance” (verses 5-7). 
But in connection with this psalm a special difficulty arises. 
The 5lst is generally believed to be David’s prayer for 
the mercy which is here celebrated; in that psalm, however, 
Jehovah does not once appear; Adonai occurs once, otherwise 
Psalm li. is purely Elohistic. Does not this militate against 
our theory? In his prayer for mercy, could the Psalmist shut 
out from his mind God’s faithfulness, or fail to use the name 
which put God in remembrance, so to speak, of His promises ? 
Now, if we turn to the psalm itself, we shall see that to mark 
its Elohistic character is to find the key to its interpretation. 
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It is not a cry for mercy only, but for renewal. David, like 
many another, had fancied himself to be more righteous than 
he really was ; sin was slumbering, and he supposed it did not 
exist. But the flood of light which burst upon the repentant 
heart had undeceived him. His need could not be met by 
blotting out the guilt of that one sin, nor of all that he 
had ever done. If God did no more than this, the future 
would merely repeat the past ; for the pollution of sin befouled 
every fibre of his being. “Behold, 1 was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.” The cry for forgive- 
ness became a cry for the new birth, for re-creation ; and there- 
fore from first to last the appeal is made to God in His might. 
It was a task which almighty power alone could accomplish. 
“Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; wash me, and 
I shall be whiter than snow. . . . Create in me a clean heart, 
O Elohim, and renew a right spirit within me” (verses 7, 10). 
In Psalm xxxiv. Jehovah occurs no fewer than sixteen times. 
The reiteration of the name would lead us to expect that the 
psalm would keep the Divine faithfulness very prominently 
before us, and that it does so the slightest inspection 
will convince us. It opens, “I will bless Jehovah at all 
times, His praise shall continually be in my mouth. My soul 
shall make her boast in Jehovah, the humble shall hear 
thereof and be glad. O magnify Jehovah with me, and let 
us exalt His name together” (verses 1-3). Now, what has 
excited the Psalmist to this burst of praise? Why are we 
called upon to unite with him in exalting the name of 
Jehovah? The next words tell us: “I sought Jehovah and 
he heard me, and delivered me from all my fears” (ver. 4); 
that is, Jehovah has fulfilled the promise of his name. And, 
as we proceed, the theme is still God’s faithfulness: “This 
poor man cried, and Jehovah heard him, and saved him out 
of all his troubles. The angel of Jehovah encampeth round 
about those that fear him, and delivereth them. . .. O fear 
Jehovah, ye his saints: there is no want to them that fear 
him. The young lions do lack and suffer hunger, but they 
that seek Jehovah shall not want any good thing” (verses 
6-10). In the second part of the psalm (verses 11-22), the 
same aspect of the Divine character is presented in another 
way. God’s faithfulness implies conditions. If we fulfil our 
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part of the covenant, He will not fail to perform His. “Come, 
ye children, hearken unto me: I will teach you the fear of 
Jehovah. . . . The eyes of Jehovah are upon the righteous. . . . 
The face of Jehovah is against them that do evil... . Evil 
shall slay the wicked, and they that hate the righteous shall 
be desolate: Jehovah redeemeth the soul of his servants, and 
none of them that trust in him shall be desolate.” 

No theory, we believe, could be put to a severer test than 
this, and, we venture to say, no issue could be more manifestly 
successful. We have not cited parts of Scripture which bore 
out our contention, and passed by those whose evidence might 
be against us. We have taken all the purely Elohistic psalms, 
and the whole of the purely Jehovistic contained in the first 
book ; and, without exception, the Elohistic speak more or less 
plainly of God’s might and the Jehovistic of His faithfulness. 
We not only submit that, while no other theory accords: with 
the facts, this does : we would also express our conviction that it 
presents us with a valuable exegetical help. The very name 
applied to God sets us at once at the writer's standpoint. In 
Exodus xiii. 17-19, there is a sudden break. in the almost 
uniform use of Jehovah which characterises both the preceding 
and subsequent parts of the narrative. In these three verses 
Elohim alone is employed. Alford, in his posthumous com- 
mentary, says: “This seems to indicate distinctness of origin 
for this incorporated fragment. Even those who are fondest 
of finding subjective reasons for the change of the Divine 
names have, as far as I have seen, abstained here. Seeing 
that Israel was especially the people of Jehovah, and is here 
spoken of as under His special guidance, we might expect to 
find that His special name here, if anywhere.” Now give to 
Elohim its meaning as to every other word in the passage, and 
not only does the difficulty disappear, the words are even set 
in a new and welcome light. “And it came to pass, when 
Pharaoh had let the people go, that Elohim led them not 
through the way of the land of the Philistines, although that 
was near; for Elohim said, Lest peradventure the people 
repent when they see war, and they return to Egypt: but 
Elohim led the people about,” etc. The change of the Divine 
name from Jehovah to Elohim quietly, but most effectively, 
emphasises the truth that this was done, not because God’s 
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arm was not strong enough to smite their foes: the cause was 
Israel’s faithlessness, not God’s weakness. What a comment 
upon unbelief, that THE ALMIGHTY had to change Israel’s path 
and lead them “about through the way of the wilderness”! 
The change in the name indicates the lesson of the story. 

There are minor points too which, in this light, acquire a 
new significance. It may appear, for example, that Gideon’s 
battle-cry, “The sword of the Lorp and of Gideon,” savours 
somewhat of presumption. He seems to make himself God’s 
ally. It is not God alone, but God and Gideon, by whom the 
victory is to be achieved. The difficulty disappears when it 
is observed that Gideon speaks of Jehovah. He is claiming 
the fulfilment of a promise. “The Lorp (had) said unto him, 
Surely I will be with thee, and thou shalt smite the Midianites 
as one man” (Judg. vi. 16). Gideon’s cry is simply the ex- 
pression of his trust in the Divine faithfulness. There is 
another, though an unseen, sword by the side of his, the 
sword of Him who keepeth truth and executeth vengeance— 
the sword of Jehovah. Even in passages where it may seem 
that our explanation fails, it will be found that there is a 
depth of meaning in the names, which has long lain concealed. 
For example, Balaam says to Balak, “God is not a man that 
he should lie, neither the son of man that he should repent. 
Hath he said, and shall he not do it? or hath he spoken, and 
shall he not make it good?” (Numb. xxiii. 19.) All this is 
simply a prolonged representation of God’s unchangeableness : 
why then is not Jehovah used—the name of God in His faith- 
fulness rather than the name of God in His might? The next 
words indicate the answer: “ Behold, I have received com- 
mandment to bless: and He hath blessed, and J cannot reverse 
it” (ver. 20). There was no more effective way of impressing 
upon Balak the vanity of contending with God than to name 
Him here by His name of power. God’s unchangeableness 
would have meant little had it not been for thg Almighty 
strength behind it. But,in the face of the infinite might 
indicated solely by the name, and the unalterable purpose dwelt 
upon in the description, what availed all Balaam’s arts and 
all Balak’s sacrifices ? 

We may add that to notice the significance of the names 
lends no mean aid in dealing with the books of the Old 
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Testament. There are two which have presented the 
greatest difficulty to students of Scripture ; and in each case 
the Divine name gives us the key to the interpretation. 
Widely different opinions have been expressed as to the 
purport of Ecclesiastes. To some it has seemed the outpouring 
of a repentant spirit, to others the bitterness and scepticism 
of a sated voluptuary. The true view of the book has been 
well expressed by Bleek: “The whole course of the argument 
is based everywhere upon the consciousness, expressed in the 
most distinct way, that God is the Almighty, from whom every 
thing proceeds, who gives life, wisdom, and all good things to 
men, whose working is for everlasting.” But it needs no deep 
study to discover this. To notice the fact that the book is 
purely Elohistic, that, in other words, the only name of God 
used throughout is that which designates Him as the infinite 
in power, is to discover the purpose of the book at the very 
outset. Ecclesiastes is a call to submission and joyous trust. 
We cannot take our lives out of God’s hands. We may dash 
ourselves against His arrangements to our own undoing, or 
fret under them and fill our lives with misery, but we cannot 
overthrow or change them. He with whom we have to do is 
the Almighty. “I know that whatsoever Elohim doeth shall be 
for ever: nothing can be put to it, nor anything taken from it; 
and Elohim doeth it that men may fear before him” (iii. 14). 
“ Behold what I have seen to be good : it is pleasant for one to 
eat and drink and to enjoy the good of all his labour that he 
taketh under the sun all the days of his life which Elohim 
giveth him, for it is his portion” (v. 18).—In the two first and 
five last chapters of Job, both names appear. The rest of the 
book, with one solitary exception (xii. 9), is wholly Elohistic. 
Now this very fact sheds a flood of light upon its dark places. 
It is solely in this Elohistic portion, containing the speeches of 
Job and his friends, that the difficulty occurs; and the name 
they apply to God shows us where they alike erred. Both 
shut out of view God’s faithfulness. Job’s “miserable com- 
forters” see nothing of the loving care and infinite purpose of 
good manifested in the troubles of the righteous: they do not 
know that God, just because He will give His people an 
everlasting inheritance, must lead them through the ocean 
depths and by the wilderness paths. Job, on the other hand, 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. CXX. Q 
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sees nothing beyond the duty of submission to the Almighty 
and the eventual justification of the righteous. We might add 
to these instances, but we forbear. We are convinced that to 
understand these names of God is to find new light upon 
every page of the Old Testament Scriptures. The words are 
not meaningless. They were not taken at random, nor chosen 
in accordance with arbitrary and mechanical rules. They are 
laden with thought and feeling, they are full even to-day of 
that light from the Divine glory which beamed upon each 
writer’s soul; and thus, setting us at his own standpoint, they 
help us to grasp more clearly the message which he brings. 
JOHN URQUHART. 


Art. I7.—TZhe Place and Use of Doctrine. 


T is but echoing an old and authoritative declaration to 
affirm that the function of Scripture is to make known 
doctrinal statements as well as practical duties. More than 
two centuries have passed since the Westminster Assembly 
put on record as a truth, for the instruction of “such as 
are of weaker capacity,” that the Scriptures principally teach 
“what man is to believe concerning God, and what duty 
God requires of man.” And thus for generations Presby- 
terianism at least has inculcated upon its children from their 
earliest years the fact that the Christian religion is equally and 
at once a system of faith and a course of life. The practice 
must have a principle according to which it is framed, and the 
principle in turn must rest upon a foundation of belief. Men’s 
ordinary conduct is not accidental or unregulated in its action, 
but moved and moulded consciously or unconsciously by their 
acceptance of certain doctrines or opinions. In like manner, 
Christian character is the outcome of received and recognised 
conceptions of God and duty—truths and facts believed in as 
real and reliable, and as necessary as the manner of life itself 
to make up the rounded whole of Christianity. What is to be 
believed and what is to be done alike demand our attention, 
because they appear as true and essential counterparts of each 
other. Leaving out either, we deal falsely, because unfairly, 
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with human experience, and at the same time fail to reach a 
full and correct understanding of Divine revelation in the 
greatness of its purpose and the richness of its meaning, as 
God’s message of mercy to man. 

When we examine the Bible we find doctrine occupying a 
large, and often a clearly-defined, place within it. To some it 
may appear fuller and more systematic than it does to others. 
Yet none can deny its presence. It is not equally or univer- 
sally diffused, but wherever and however revealed, must be 
recognised and dealt with as part and parcel of the record. 
Just as the miracles are a factor in Christ’s life, and cannot be 
rejected without destroying its sublime harmony, and subvert- 
ing the simple consistency of the Gospel narratives, so the 
doctrines of Christianity are essential to its existence and con- 
tinuance both as a moral system of truth and a conscious 
spiritual experience. They force themselves upon our atten- 
tion, refusing alike to be forgotten as antiquated or to be 
ignored as useless. And their claim to consideration and 
acceptance is to be answered not by disputation but by dis- 
proof. 

But while we grant the existence of dogma in revelation and 
in life, there is yet room for controversy as regards the place it 
holds, and the purpose it serves, in the economy of religion. 
And differences have arisen on these points, and been so keenly 
discussed as to show that the subject is one not merely of 
general interest, but of pressing importance and _ peculiar 
moment in these times. One may hear the complaint made 
that doctrinal views and confessional statements only burden 
man’s intellectual powers without bringing any compensating 
blessing to his moral nature, while the assertion is strongly 
insisted on in reply that the lack of spiritual earnestness and 
strength, which all alike acknowledge and bemoan, is due to 
the inability or unwillingness to take a firm grasp and make a 
right use of dogmatic truth. Now, it may be both parties are 
in some measure right in their averments. If the symbolic 
systems of the Churches are looked upon only as digests of 
learned discussions or collections of abstract propositions, 
having no more vital power or human influence than mathe- 
matical formule, they may well be set aside as valueless to 
man’s highest interests. But if, on the other hand, they are 
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regarded as the embodiments of historical facts and living 
experiences, if they are recognised as truths that have abiding 
life in themselves, and on this account furnish the proper 
sustenance of the soul, they cannot be rejected or neglected 
without grievous harm and loss. The solidarity of life, both 
in the way of co-existence and succession, is a Christian con- 
ception as well as a natural idea. But in order that this may 
be realised and felt in conscious experience there must be a 
process of transmitting and transfusing going on. The history 
of the past as a record of Divine manifestations and human 
activities is nothing to us unless as it enters into our breathing 
life, and is wrought out not merely in the community but in 
the individual sphere. However richly full and widely-spread, 
it requires to be gathered up, so to speak, in some complete 
and practical form, or its power to influence and enrich is 
dissipated and wasted. Just as the rays of light are concen- 
trated and intensified by the medium of a burning-glass, or the 
varied colours mingled together in a pencil of light are caught 
and separated by means of the prism, so the faith and life of 
the past alike in their unity and diversity are received by us, 
and act upon us, in character and conduct, not less but more 
powerfully, through confessional books and dogmatic utter- 
ances. Truth in its undefined amplitude affects us little. 
History as a mere record of facts, apart from its exemplary 
teaching and philosophic application, wields little influence 
over the individual or collective mind. In order to make them 
effective as enlightening and educative agencies they require 
to be summarised and directed to a certain end. This process 
takes place to a greater or less extent alike in the domain of 
the secular and the sacred. The truths and facts of religion 
cannot be left vague and isolated in shape and sphere. It is 
when they converge or become condensed into the form of 
doctrine that they are most easily realised in life—reaching 
what is their highest and worthiest development, the living 
reality of experience. 

The true place of doctrine then is intermediate between tlie 
revelation of truth in its historic form, as generally and 
universally applicable to man, and the realisation of it as 
a personal and practical possession by the individual. Nor 
can we regard the connection in this chain of thoughts and 
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events as temporary in its duration or arbitrary in its char- 
acter. Facts, doctrines, and experiences are linked together 
by strongest and closest bonds in a complete and reasonable 
whole. They lend not merely the harmony of beauty, but the 
unity of strength to each other. Our moral and spiritual 
condition is made to suffer through the neglect of the study 
aud appreciation of the Christian system of doctrine—it runs 
the risk of being weakened and diseased unto death by the 
rejection in thoughtless ignorance or foolish waywardness of 
the facts of Christian history. And yet the purpose and use 
of these have often been strangely misunderstood, and more 
strangely perverted. It has been attempted by some to accept 
the ethical teaching of the gospel, and yet deny the facts of 
Christ’s life upon which such teaching is founded; by others 
to distinguish between life and doctrine as essential and non- 
essential elements, the latter being of little value at any time, 
and of no value at all when the life is fairly enkindled. Such 
separation of history and philosophy in Christianity as a 
religious system, such disintegration of faith and character in 
the individual Christian, is unwise in itself, and unwarranted 
by the relation in which the human mind stands to Divine 
truth. The utility of facts and principles is not to be unduly 
limited by time, or injudiciously narrowed in sphere of action. 
Truth does not become effete through age or impotent by 
diffusion. The form may become antiquated, but not the 
substance, and even the form does not become worthless when 
it has served its more immediate purpose. It remains some- 
thing more than a mere relic of the past, a body of words from 
which the soul has fled. Like the living seed found amid the 
dust of ruined Egyptian sepulchres, and wrapt in the mummy- 
cloth of forty centuries, God’s truth retains its vitality 
unimpaired, and may be sown in another soil and sprout 
afresh in later ages. 

The idea is abroad that dogma is but a dead-weight dragging 
down and making burdensome to the heart and mind of man 
the Divine revelation that is his sustenance and strength in 
life. Instead of giving help to the better understanding and 
fuller acceptance of Christianity, its doctrines have been 
regarded as hindering the true apprehension of its character 
and power, by demanding an unenlightened and unreasonable 
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submission to authority, and testing the intensity of affection 
and thoroughness of obedience of those who wilfully or wit- 
lessly are thus enslaved. We find Renan, for instance, com- 
plaining of the doctrinal encumbrances that burden and mar 
the beautiful morality of the Sermon on the Mount. And 
others take up the cry that the mysteries of our holy religion 
must be swept aside, as at best useless, at worst troublesome 
and perplexing to the believing soul. If such plaints and 
outcries arose only from those who have no faith in the super- 
natural, either in revelation or in life, perhaps there might be 
no special call to soothe or satisfy them. But one cannot 
resist the impression that doctrinal views are regarded as 
difficulties and discouragements by many who affect no denial 
of the Divine. Does not such an attitude of mind, however, 
spring from a false conception of the meaning and purpose of 
dogma ?—from the idea that truth is the fetter of the slave to 
keep him in constraint, rather than the guide of the freeman 
to help and encourage him as he travels earnestly and happily 
onward in the path of life. 

Law rightly understood is the true expression of liberty. 
It takes cognisance of our conditions and relations, and sets 
forth, in a form permanent and easily remembered, directions 
for our governance and guidance. Each sphere of life and 
action must have its responsibilities as well as its privileges, 
and these, arising from the very fact and mode of existence, 
require to be affirmed and to some extent formulated. Whether 
we regard ourselves as members of a family or citizens of 
a country, we are forced to recognise the interdependence 
of persons and things, the correlation of authority and protec- 
tion, and the action and reaction of interests and duties. To 
know our true position is to know under what obligations we 
lie to ourselves and others. And what is this but to accept the 
fact that there are truths of faith and practice wherever our 
lot is cast, doctrines for the development and discipline 
of manhood in all its stages and circumstances? Now. it 
is equally evident that the religious life has its connections 
and corresponding rules of action. Christianity confesses, and 
claims for its living disciples, a place in a glorious family- 
circle, a right of citizenship in an everlasting kingdom. Its 
doctrines are the statements of the conditions under which it 
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has sprung up, and the laws according to which it is regulated, 
—the explanations of the varied relations in which the 
Christian finds himself with regard to spiritual realities. <A 
‘man must understand where he is, and what he is, before he 
can learn the range and character of his duties, or hope in any 
measure to perform them. Does it hinder any one’s enjoyment 
of, or labour in, life to acquaint him with its great and guiding 
principles, or does any one consider the reception of these as 
hampering his liberty of will or action? And are we not 
bound to look upon the dogmas of religion in the light of 
guides and helps in the spiritual sphere, not to be accepted 
with hesitation and suspicion, but to be rejoiced in with 
gratitude and confidence? True as spiritual facts, they are 
reliable as essential principles. The necessity of relationship 
involves the necessity of formulated truth as a means of 
instruction and a rule of conduct. And the more fully and 
faithfully such truths and principles stand expressed, the more 
intelligently will they be apprehended and used as ready aids 
and incitements to the becoming practice of piety. 

The revelation of Divine truth in its dogmatic form has 
clearly as its great purpose the awakening of holier aspira- 
tions in the human bosom, and the strengthening of purer 
habits in the human life. And it is strikingly fitted to 
accomplish these ends: indirectly, by making known the reason 
and reasonableness of its commands and ordinances; and 
directly, by its intrinsic power and beauty as a manifestation 
of the character and will of God. Such a disclosure rightly 
appreciated cannot fail to influence the heart. To know God 
and realise our relationship to him must excite the longing and 
striving after likeness to him. The Christian character grows 
by the fuller apprehension of truth, alike in its abstract form 
as a guiding principle, and in its full embodiment as a living 
power in the person of Christ. Doctrine thus acts as a cause 
as well as a reason, explaining how and why we are won to 
the faith and practice of godliness. In the adaptation of 
means to ends the wisdom of God is equally apparent in pro- 
vidence and in grace. Causes and effects are not more closely 
and certainly connected in the natural than in the moral 
world. The gospel is not merely suitable to, but satisfactory 
in, the accomplishing of God’s purpose of mercy to man, “ It 
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is the power of God (8vvayis Qcov) unto salvation to every 
one that believeth” (Rom. i. 16). The expression means more 
than a sufficiency of capability to command this result, if 
awakened, and directed into the right channel. It gives the 
assurance of an efficiency of energy actually put forth with 
this intent, and infallibly having this issue in the case of the 
believer. 

That the doctrines of the gospel are fitted to work out the 
ends of the gospel may be argued from the following con- 
siderations :— 

(1.) In the very nature of things, truth received must have 
an outcome. Man is not a mere dead sea, getting but never 
giving. Rather he is a living lake, into which the rich treasure 
of streams is ever pouring, freshened by the ceaseless play of 
sunny breezes upon its bosom, and overflowing in a deep, full 
current. Truth is vital and pervasive, permeating the whole 
manhood. And the acceptance of it not merely gives the 
opportunity, but prepares the way, for its effectual inworking. 
The power to affect and mould is acknowledged alike by him 
who is conscious of the process in his own personal experience, 
and by him who studies its results in the case of others. 
Whatever the dogmatic truth may be, the natural and necessary 
consequence of its belief becomes apparent. 

(2.) The nature of religious truth is of such a kind as to 
warrant the expectation that it will exert a wholesome influ- 
ence over the life. Christian doctrine is not like scientific 
statement, contented with simply commending itself to the 
intellect. It hasa moral force that makes it effective upon 
the emotions and the will—a spiritual authoritativeness that 
lays hold of the conscience, and claims to form and fashion the 
character. Beyond the speculative interest awakened by the 
gospel—and this is invaluable as a stimulus and a discipline 
to the mind—lies tle more important, nay, all-essential, prac- 
tical bearing of its truths upon the heart. The principles of 
Christianity are active powers. They do not merely inculcate 
opinions, but prescribe rules, and furnish motives for right 
conduct. In setting forth what is to be believed, they reveal 
at the same time how and why the articles of faith become the 
foundation and strength of morality. 

(3.) The higher warrants and stronger motives afforded by 
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the revelation and inculcation of Christian doctrine tend to the 
rise and progress of godliness. Biblical truth comes with more 
authority and impressiveness than the teaching of any worldly 
philosophy. The sage, however pure-minded and true to the 
nature of things, lacks the special gift claimed and enjoyed by 
the prophet and the apostle. Their guiding thoughts and 
words flow from a higher source and through a holier channel 
than men’s ordinary knowledge. And thus are they fitted and 
intended to touch the springs of action more deeply, and guide 
more surely the current of the life. The moral instruction of 
the wise of olden times failed on two accounts. It aimed at 
outward virtuousness, and neglected the culture of the heart. 
And it did not give sufficient reasons, or reveal satisfactory 
motives, for the carrying out of its requirements. But the 
teaching of Scripture, on the contrary, addresses itself to the 
heart, and, by seizing and renewing it, changes the whole man. 
From within, and not from without, is the conduct restrained 
and regulated. Altered thoughts and purified feelings betray 
themselves in speech and behaviour. The presence of power- 
ful motives also distinguishes the Christian system from all 
merely philosophic schemes, and gives it an effectual hold in 
the world. However interesting and beautifully-contrived 


» the instrument, of what value is it, if it cannot be used? To 


what purpose the principles and precepts that have no power 
to constrain or compel acceptance or obedience? They must 
fail in their end if that is anything higher than the excitation 
of admiring curiosity. It is not so with the doctrines of the 
gospel. Just as they aim at the enlightenment and sanctifi- 
cation of the man, so they possess means and motives for the 
accomplishment of this high and holy purpose. 

(4.) The dogmas of Christianity are ever linked in thought 
and word with the idea of influence and formative power in 
regard to the conduct. Not by itself or for itself is truth 
declared. It has and must have an ulterior object, to the 
gaining of which it is directed. Knowing and being are linked 
together by moral as well as metaphysical bonds of union. 
And knowledge becomes truly valuable and useful when it is 
regarded as the right and befitting means for the production of 
the great end of existence. It is evident to every reader of 
the Gospels that Christ invariably regards the revelation of 
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his mission, and the doctrinal statements he sets forth, as not 
merely instruction to the mind, but guidance to the conscience 
and purification to the heart. What he declares of the rela- 
tionship subsisting between God and man, what he proclaims 
of his own mediatorial position and work, bears within it the 
power to purge from evil and mould to good. And the 
apostles, alike in their spoken discourses as recorded in the 
Book of Acts, and in their formal and systematic treatises as 
embodied in the Epistles, plainly expound and apply doctrine 
to the purpose of exciting holier living. Sometimes they take 
for granted, quietly assuming without express affirmation or 
explicit argument, the consistency of faith and works. At 
other times they show and prove the necessary connection 
between sincere belief of the truth and faithful walking in the 
truth— insisting that a godly life can only be built up in 
strength and symmetry upon right principles, and that the 
acceptance of the gospel requires and demands the carrying 
out in character and conduct of its living tenets and pure, 
ennobling precepts. 

The creed of Christendom, thoroughly understood and sin- 
cerely accepted, is not, and cannot become, a mere lifeless 
collection of historic facts, or a cold system of philosophic 
abstractions. There is a vital warmth that glows and pulses 
through it. And this is no artificial flush of fervour caught 
from the ardour of those who compiled it, or communicated by 
the enthusiasm of him who confesses it. Light and heat are 
in the truths themselves, nor can they be altogether clouded or 
chilled by the medium through which they are called to pass, 
However imperfectly comprehended, they remain influential, 
by their own inherent power, apart from any extraneous aid, 
illuminating the character with radiant purity, and inflaming 
the life with burning zeal. “A real apprehension of the 
character of God and His purposes towards us, and our relation 
to Him, without any mention of the precepts, would spontane- 
ously produce the life of them within our souls.”? 

But in opposition to all such averments it is said that, as an 
actual and patent fact, doctrinal views have not realised the 
practical results thus claimed for them. Whatever may be 
thought of the theory, the practice is unhesitatingly challenged. 


1 Erskine’s Lefters. 
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Inconsistencies, contradictions are pointed out, and the con- 
clusion is drawn that belief has no necessary connection with 
behaviour, or even, it is insinuated, that the creed must be false 
and immoral which has its outcome in such unworthy conduct. 
The condition of the world, so long familiar with Christian 
truth and influence, yet so darkened and degraded, is presented 
as an illustration—the faults and follies of professing Christians, 
ready to acknowledge the letter, but little evincing the spirit 
of the gospel, are set forth in array as pertinent and powerful 
arguments. Now it must be confessed that the world is not 
what it ought to be, and many that claim the credit of belonging 
to the company of believers reflect no honour upon their cause. 
Yet it would be an unwarranted and reckless assertion to 
say that on this account the doctrines of the gospel are power- 
less for good. And equally would it be unjustifiable to make 
the Church responsible for the guilty conduct of one and 
another who profess to accept, yet never seek to practise, its 
creed. Just as on the one hand there are persons whose life 
is purer and nobler than one would expect, considering the 
political and religious views they hold, so on the other there 
are persons whose character is singularly at variance with the 
sentiments they utter, and whose daily course of action is 
almost a libel upon the name they bear. Men are not always 
logical either in their opinions or in their ways. The will, 
especially the self-will, introduces at times a disturbing ele- 
ment, setting all our theorisings and calculations at nought. 
But such exceptional cases are not to be regarded as of any 
great consequence on the one side or the other. They leave 
the matter very much where it stood, to be proved or disproved 
by evidence better in itself and wider in its range. The ful- 
ness and intensity of influence are to be judged of not by 
special or individual instances, but by the general effects pro- 
duced. And the tendency of thought and belief shows itself 
most powerfully and correctly in the simple and natural 
ongoings of ordinary life in every-day circumstances. 

Making due allowance for all that can fairly be affirmed of 
man’s evil doings, notwithstanding the prevalence of Christian 
truth, one may still with all confidence argue that the belief is 
fitted to rule and regulate the conduct. The objection urged 
has in reality no foundation and no strength as affecting the 
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real question at issue. If we were contending, for instance, 
that the existence of doctrine per se, and altogether irrespective 
of its acceptance or neglect, is conducive to higher morality 
and piety, there might be some force in what is alleged ; or if 
the assertion were boldly made that professed attachment 
to a system of truth results everywhere and always, in spite 
of indwelling evil and outward temptation, in the purity 
and perfection of godliness, there would be real validity of 
opposition in the appeal to the untoward circumstances of 
society at large. But it is beside the point to attaint the 
Church’s creed because the world is evil, or to deny the influ- 
ence it exerts over those who own it because it fails to restrain 
and reform those who do not yield themselves to its sway. 
There is much misdirected argumentation and more misplaced 
sentiment lost through the lack of ability or willingness to 
distinguish things which differ. And in moral and religious 
matters this is specially observable. The difficulty of dis- 
crimination is greater, and the liability to deception from 
personal prejudice or relative circumstances is vastly in- 
creased, 

In estimating the worth of the counter-statement that the 
actual condition of things is opposed to the idea of Christian 
doctrine conducing to Christian life, we must remember— 

(1.) That the world as such is not actuated by a regard for 
the gospel—has not as a matter of fact received its principles. 
There is a clear and full distinction drawn in Scripture between 
the world and the church, and this for the most part rests 
upon the acceptance or rejection of Divine truth. Nor does 
the actual experience of life, when rightly considered, contra- 
dict the testimony thus borne by the Word. No doubt there 
is a tendency, sometimes a persistent attempt, shown to 
obliterate any such boundary-marks, but the separation never- 
theless remains a fact practically as well as theologically. 
The two kingdoms have different citizens, and are constituted 
and governed according to entirely different principles. The 
world-spirit has nothing in common with living Christianity. 
It is held by other beliefs and controlled by other forces. And 
so the condition of those that are under it presents not a 
parallel but a contrast to the estate of “those not of the world.” 
However much alike in certain circumstances, the two are 
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essentially opposed in character, and when closely examined 
are easily discriminated. The motive-power makes itself 
known in spite of all efforts at concealment, and society at 
large evinces by its manners and morals what spirit it is of. 
Not here are to be sought or will be found the fruits of faith. 
The world at large settles not the question of the relationship 
of creed and conduct. It cannot be summoned as a witness, 
for it has no standing in the case. Whatever testimony it 
bears to folly and sin, arises not from the presence but from the 
absence of true and living belief. 

Yet, again, in weighing the matter as thus presented, we 
must consider—(2.) That many who profess to accept Christian 
doctrine hold it so loosely, or hold it in concert with opinions 
so opposed to its morality, that it never gets fair and full 
development in life. Truth cannot be held responsible for 
the error which may be mingled with it, or for the falsehood 
which may be alleged against it. Just as manifold crimes 
have been committed in the name of liberty, and guilt has 
often been sheltered under the plea of justice, so unrighteous 
lives have claimed the sanction of the purest motives and the 
most hallowed principles. It is no new thing to “turn the 
grace of God into lasciviousness,” and to make the strictest 
precepts of morality a palliation or even an excuse for the 
grossest vice. The experience of unfaithfulness in the first age 
of the Church has been repeated more or less in every suc- 
ceeding epoch. Men are to be found who “hold the truth in 
unrighteousness,” but only because the truth is so feebly 
grasped that it sends no thrill of life and warmth through the 
soul. And it is no unfrequent thing to find it so misunder- 
stood and misdirected that its proper and native influence is 
neither felt nor owned. No doctrine is rightly judged in its 
fruits where the soil has not been prepared for its sowing and 
room is not allowed for its growth. Is the seed to be con- 
demned as bad or useless because it springs not up on the 
pathway, or gives no rich harvest in the rocky ground or 
among the thorns? As foolish would it be to deny the value 
or power of dogmatic truth because it brings not forth the 
Christian graces, where it is neither heartily received nor care- 
fully nurtured. The claim that it suits or sanctions evil, made 
by those who are under the dominion of unhallowed lusts, 
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can in no whit prove it to be false in itself or futile in the 
tendency of its teaching. 

One might rest contented with rebutting in this fashion the 
allegation of the practical powerlessness of creed in ordinary 
life. Perhaps it is undeserving of further or more explicit 
consideration, seeing it is so completely aside from the real 
point at issue, and is more shadowy than substantial as an 
objection. But it may be well to show how groundless the 
charge becomes when it is met and answered by the true facts 
of the case. Without much search in the past or present, one 
is able to present evidence of a positive kind sufficient to over- 
throw any assertions or arguments thus brought forward. 

(3.) Where thoroughly understood and accepted, Christian 
doctrine has actually had the good tendency, and exerted the 
salutary influence laid claim to, and the more fully it has been 
appreciated the more powerfully it has acted. Appeal may be 
made without hesitation or reserve to the history of different 
Churches, and to the life-experience of individual believers. 
Laxity of faith has led to latitudinarianism in opinion and 
licence in conduct. Dogmatic truth has been doubted, or not 
held fast and held forth in the love of it, and men have 
strayed into error through lack of guidance, and sunk in the 
morasses of falsehood and folly, allured onward by the will-o’- 
the-wisps of airy fancies and hazy speculations. There are 
many instances in earlier and later times of such falling away 
from the faith of the gospel being followed up by utter 
neglect of religious ordinances, and decline, if not destruction, 
of moral life. But the truth thus taught by contrast stands 
confirmed by explicit testimony and example. The “beacons 
of warning” reveal the risk to which each Christian community 
is exposed, and the ruin into which it shall inevitably rush 
through doctrinal unfaithfulness. And to many such a mode 
of instruction is the most effective and salutary means of 
convincing the mind and leading to a practical result. They 
are “saved by fear,” and learn the true value of right prin- 
ciples by seeing the bitter consequences of no principles, or 
principles that are wrong. This is not the case, however, with 
all, perhaps even with the majority of men. And so it is 
necessary for their sakes to make use of direct argument, and 
call up in evidence illustrations of a strictly positive kind. 
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Nor are these wanting to support and substantiate what has 
been urged in regard to the influence and importance of 
doctrine in moulding life. One might summon past and 
present adherents of the doctrines of grace, strictly so called, 
‘and from their lips learn how these are regarded as motive 
and formative in character, or, from their walk and conver- 
sation, judge of the intensity and range of their moral tendency. 
With perfect unanimity would testimony be borne in favour. 
Never have such tenets been adopted under the conviction 
that they would lead to, or even allow of the practice of, vice. 
Nor will any one readily be found who imputes his fall under 
the power of temptation, or his continuance in open sin, to the 
fact of his firm belief in such truths. Yet it is no uncommon 
thing for opponents to denounce the proclamation and accept- 
ance of these as tending toward, if not directly encouraging, 
looseness of conduct. But, when the proof is demanded, 
vague assertions are submitted instead of convincing argu- 
ments and patent facts. The very charges are strikingly dis- 
proved by the moral condition of communities and Churches 
holding these doctrines most fully and faithfully. And 
equally are they hurled back by the sentiments and virtuous 
lives of individuals. We repudiate as illogical and unwar- 
ranted the conclusions thus drawn to the prejudice of gospel- 
dogma, and not merely challenge their truthfulness by appeal 
to the actual state of matters, but, by the same illustrative 
process, vindicate and establish the claim already made, that 
true doctrine has a real and lasting power for good upon those 
who believe it. 

Perhaps it may be said, however, that the practical question, 
in so far as the most of men are concerned, remains unsettled, 
if not in great measure untouched, by controversies of this kind. 
It may be all true enough that belief moulds character and 
influences conduct where it is consciously and reasonably 
entertained. And it may be equally admitted that, in many 
cases, the life is not fashioned and guided by full realisation 
of, and direct appeal to, articles of faith. With such facts 
meeting us in the face, and knowing that the thorough discus- 
sion of doctrinal views is not competent, through lack of op- 
portunity and ability, to vast numbers, would it not be well to 
let the matter rest? If it is unjustifiable to assert that dogma 
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has no living worth, is not the opposite proposition, that it is 
essential and invaluable, equally inadmissible? After all, is 
not the outcome this, that it is not of such paramount im- 
portance that it cannot be dispensed with, and that, for the 
ordinary ends of man’s well-being, it may be regarded as of 
little or limited account? Now, whatever measure of truth or 
falsehood may be allowed to these vague utterances of unde- 
fined feeling rather than of settled conviction, it would neither 
be prudent nor advisable to leave ourselves and others in so 
insecure and assailable a position. The appeal to indifference 
is in any case unwise, and here it is also strikingly unworthy. 
For, in the very nature of things, men will gravitate from such 
an unsteady mental situation just as surely as they will be 
moved from a condition of unstable bodily equilibrium. And 
it is but a poor recognition of their powers to bid them be un- 
employed in the settlement of what is not merely an interest- 
ing, but, in some aspects at least, an important problem. 
Nor can one, without hazard, adopt this attitude of unconcern. 
It will certainly tend to weaken the grasp of moral principle, as 
all remissness invariably does sooner or later. And feebleness 
is apt to give the occasion, if it does not actually afford the 
cause, of failure. It courts attack, and is little prepared to 
withstand it. There is exposure on all hands, an exposure 
that will readily be taken advantage of to the injury and loss 
of him who is so careless or neglectful. 

The lack of interest in, and regard for, doctrinal teaching 
and belief has not merely been excused in such general terms 
as those now considered, but defended by certain pleas and 
reasonings of a specious and popular kind. Nor is it difficult 
to find arguments for ignorance and indifference in regard to 
moral and spiritual things. Men are predisposed by nature to 
rest contented in this condition, and do not require much to be 
said in its favour to assure them that it is the best. The 
appearance of argument is sufficient for conviction when the 
heart is already captivated. It is not necessary either to be 
fertile in the invention of new reasons, or earnest in the repeti- 
tion of old, to win assent to what is accepted or wished 
for. And the very character as well as the reception of the 
defences made in behalf of doctrinal unconcern abundantly 
show this. 
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We are made familiar with the statement, for it meets us in 
many shapes and in many quarters— 

1. That sincerity is all that is requisite. The stress is laid 
not upon the matter of faith, but upon the manner in which it 
is exercised; nay, even upon the fact that it is in existence at 
all. It is not the kind and character of the belief that is held 
important, but the attitude and earnestness of the believer. 
If there is only thoroughness of conviction and faithful 
adherence to what is accepted as truth, all will come out right. 
Now, purity of purpose and strict honesty of intention are of 
the most essential consequence in spiritual as in social life. 
No article of faith can be of any solid worth to the individual 
unless it is received with unfeigned truthfulness. But it is 
alike illogical and improper to argue from this that belief in 
anything, or belief in nothing, if only it is strong and pure, is 
as honouring to God and as valuable to ourselves as the 
acceptance of sound doctrine. However highly we esteem 
the honesty of faith, it will bring but a disappointing result 
unless it is the good word of the kingdom that is believed. 
It is vain to imagine that the intensity of grasp or the simple 
trustfulness of apprehension will change the character of what 
is laid hold of. The more completely one leans on a broken 
reed, thinking that it is a stalwart oak, the more surely and 
speedily one is hurled to the ground. To be safe there must 
not merely be trust, but something trustworthy to which to 
cling. It is as possible to be sincere in the attachment to 
error as in the regard for truth. And however pure the motives 
and praiseworthy the intentions of one who follows false teach- 
ing, these, backed by the truest earnestness, will neither save 
him from deception nor afford much consolation under it. 
The utter insufficiency of such a guiding principle as mere 
sincerity of conviction will be apparent when we apply it to 
the concerns of ordinary: life. To conduct business or carry 
out scientific pursuits in such a fashion would excite ridicule 
and amazement. Knowledge is demanded as a primary 
requisite—reliable information in regard to facts and re- 
cognised rules or forms. And it is only when a certain 
amount of truth consonant to the particular branch of trade or 
study has been actually gained that earnest and sincere action 
becomes valuable to promote the end in view. Without the 
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“ articles of agreement” as a basis of operation there can only 
be enthusiastic impulse or eccentric movement instead of 
painstaking endeavour or sure progress. What cannot work 
well in common things can scarcely be relied upon as sufficient 
or satisfactory in the ordering of man’s higher life. Nor would 
it be either a proper or a prudent policy to adopt as a motive 
power for ourselves principles, however apparently healthful 
in particular cases, which are found to be invalid or unfit for 
universal application. 

2. Goodness in life, it is affirmed, is the essential matter. 
Men are to be concerned not about creed, but character. Deeds, 
rather than doctrines, works of faith rather than words of faith, 
demand attention. The test of noble worth in manhood is not 
accepted dogmas but acceptable service, by the exhibition of 
consistent conduct and the performance of acts of benevolence. 
In such fashion do many excuse their lack of interest in 
definfte theological statements, or even vindicate their right to 
treat all religious opinions as equally valueless. And the 
proof-text of indifference is furnished by the oft-quoted 
couplets from Pope’s Essay on Man— 

“ For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


That there is a measure of general truth in language of this 
kind, and in the thought underlying it, may readily be admitted. 
It is the natural protest against the sacrifice of living power 
at the shrine of dead principles. And no true advocate of 
doctrinal purity will commend a system of sound words as 
a substitute for moral blamelessness of life. He will demand 
as earnestly and consistently as the other that the conduct 
shall be single-hearted in its purpose and unselfish in its 
character. There can be no contradiction between faith 
and works when the nature and conditions of these are 
rightly understood. But what God hath joined men often 
attempt to put asunder in theory, because they are unwill- 
ing to submit to the unity in practice. To excuse incon- 
sistencies in life a high profession of soundness in the 
faith is made, and, on the other hand, to palliate culpable 
ignorance or carelessness with regard to revealed truth, 
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uprightness in business relations, and kindliness of disposition 
and action, are appealed to. Such a mode of procedure is 
unjust to both interests. It is not in the separation of creed 
and conduct, but in the mutual and harmonious union of the 
two that man reaches his full stature. And no one can afford 
to be indifferent about “modes of faith” unless he is prepared 
to leave it an open question whether his “life is in the right.” 
He may shut his ears against the din of contending sects, but 
if he forbids the entrance of the truth whose meaning is in 
dispute, it will be at the expense of living power. For when 
is the life in the right, and how does it become and remain in 
this condition? Is it not when knowledge and action aid and 
guide each other? when simple faith in the doctrines of 
Christianity gives support to, and stands confirmed by, fervent 
and faithful adherence to its practices? However true and 
devoted the outward manner of life, it must have originated, 
not apart from, but in union with, conviction. A more or less 
clear apprehension of truth and of obligation to it lies as the 
motive power, concealed and unacknowledged it may be, in 
character. And the neglect of this must in the long-run act 
disastrously. The warm heart may at times control the cool 
sceptical head—the earnest life may hide for a while the 
absence of settled principles ; but it is for the most part the 
very opposite. Where no regard is paid to doctrinal straight- 
forwardness or stability, it will become evident in the growing 
unsettledness and lack of beautiful consistency in the whole 
spirit and style of the man. The honest and good heart, how- 
ever much it may be valued in itself, will furnish but a dis- 
appointing and profitless harvest where it is not sown with the 
living, fruitful seed of the kingdom. 

There is yet another objection of a philosophic as well as 
practical kind that cannot be passed over in silence. To what 
advantage this study of dogma, and why should one trouble 
one’s-self, it is asked, in determining the truth or falsity of 
any particular doctrine? There is no necessity in the nature 
of things for coming to a decision, and it will make little 
matter to man’s present state and future prospects what 
decision he comes to in regard to religious opinions an 
articles of faith. For, it is argued— 

3. Men are not responsible for their belief. It comes to them 
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not by act of will, but by circumstances beyond their control, 
like the place of their birth: it is beyond their interference 
to alter as much as their natural colour. And so they are not 
blameworthy, however much they may be commiserated, for 
the presence or absence, the truth or falsehood, of theological 
views. <A creed is an accidental encumbrance that may be laid 
upon a man or lifted from off him according to his physical 
condition or moral surroundings. He cannot control his mind 
in such matters, or force himself to accept doctrine. And thus 
no one is to be commendéd or condemned for his belief or for 
the lack of it. There is no room for judgment upon ourselves 
or others. Such a condition of things reminds us of Gibbon’s 
account of the Paganism of Rome: “The various modes of 
worship which prevailed in the Roman world were all con- 
sidered by the people as equally true, by the philosopher as 
equally false, and by the magistrate as equally useful.” 

But upon what evidence is this theory of non-responsibility 
built up? Has it the logic of reasoning, or the teaching of 
history, or the facts of individual experience, as its basis and as 
the material of its construction? None of these are appealed 
to, but only the supposed deductions of a materialistic philo- 
sophy and the vague assertions of a poetic theosophy. And 
between the two, man’s soul, with all its moral powers and 
spiritual activities, is got rid of—degraded by the one to the 
level of brute nature, sublimated by the other to the essence of 
divinity. Perhaps in such a case argument would be as much 
out of place in our contention as it is wanting in what is thus 
presented before us. Certainly it is not called for to over- 
throw the opposition, or to maintain against any assaults of 
this kind the citadel of truth. One might well rest contented 
with a simple denial of the proposition that man is not 
responsible for his belief. It falls to the ground for lack of 
proof, whereas man’s responsibility may readily be vindicated 
in different ways. Diversity in moral judgments between 
civilised and heathen nations, and variety of estimate in regard 
to the importance of particular doctrines, do not afford any 
valid objection. These are perfectly compatible with the duty 
of “proving all things and holding fast that which is good.” 
Nor do they in any measure sanction the idea that religious 
truth is unknowable in itself or unimportant in its character. 
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Rather such divergencies argue the liberty and right to form 
opinion, and thus indirectly involve what they are supposed 
by many to discountenance, the moral necessity of gaining and 
using right notions of God and of man’s relationship to him. 

If man is accountable for his actions, it must be because he 
is a free and moral agent. And to this consciousness bears 
witness. But the disposition that gives its character to the 
action is equally a matter of accountability, for however fixed 
the original temperament may be, it is not lawless and un- 
regulated, but controlled by reason and conscience. Nor is the 
region of thought and opinion to be regarded as altogether out- 
side the sphere of moral responsibility. The mental condition 
is in measure at least dependent upon the use or abuse of 
opportunities and means of knowledge. Ignorance and mis- 
understanding are blameworthy when caused by neglect or 
wilfulness. And so our faith or lack of faith may be due to 
action or inaction on our part, and on this account, as well as 
from the fact that feeling, desire, will, restrain and modify 
our appreciation and apprehension of truth, we are compelled 
to acknowledge responsibility for belief. But the measure of 
responsibility, however variable a quantity—and it differs in 
individual cases according to the strength of evidence and the 
advantages, mental and social, of the man,—does not at all 
affect its reality. Whatever modifications take place are in 
the way, not of subverting, but confirming the fact, for they 
only show the limitations and variations under which this 
essential principle of human nature and experience may exist. 
Arguing from man’s condition and circumstances in the world, 
or appealing to the consciousness of each individually, we 
reach the same result. Not that all will confess in words 
either the feeling or the fact. But taking the simple self, 
unwarped by prejudice, and under no necessity to find a reason 
or excuse for unworthy conduct, from it we receive the fullest 
testimony. And even the very intensity of opposition may 
furnish evidence in favour, for “why the invectives against 
dogmas except upon the supposition that men are responsible 
for framing and maintaining them? If they are not, men 
should be left alone ; if they are, they are to be thought of as 
worse and better for their intellectual creeds.” 

The sense of responsibility beyond all doubt exercises a 
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most powerful and wholesome influence over the whole man. 
Let it be properly realised, and the high moral character bears 
witness to its effective inworking; but let it be loosened or lost, 
and the honesty of purpose and uprightness of action are cer- 
tain to suffer thereby. Every-day observation and experience 
will abundantly prove this, whether we consider individuals 
or communities of men. Regard for religious belief, thorough 
acceptance of a true and pure doetrinal system, ennobles the 
mind and enriches the moral life, whereas the rejection or the 
neglect of this weakens the motive powers and stunts the living 
graces of real manhood. This is the conclusion to which we 
have come after thus considering what is said on the one side 
and the other. And however imperfectly the work has been 
done by us, certainly it is a work in itself that deserves and 
will repay fullest treatment by the most competent hand. One 
who seems as much at home, and as truly in earnest, in reli- 
gious as in political matters, and who never speaks without 
commanding the deepest attention and respect, thus bears 
witness to the importance of this question of doctrine :——“ To 
uphold the integrity of the Christian dogma, to trace its work- 
ing and to exhibit its adaptation to human thought and human 
welfare, in all the varying experience of the ages, is, in my 
view, perhaps the noblest of all tasks which it is given to the 
human mind to pursue. This is the guardianship of the great 
fountain of human hope, happiness, and virtue.”* 
ROBERT SANDERS, 


Art. III.—Conseience and the Blood of Sprinkling. 


VERY strong argument for the strictly substitutionary, 
propitiatory, justice-satisfying character of the sacrifice 
of Christ may be presented and pressed from the fact of his 
blood being called the “blood of sprinkling,” and spoken of, 
as it is so often in Holy Scripture, as having such bearing on 


the conscience—the peace, the purity, and the health of the 
conscience. 


1 Gladstone’s Hesays, vol. vi. p. 144. 
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Such argument is, in these days, assuredly not unnecessary, 
as must be known to all who are acquainted with the lines on 
which modern theological speculation runs. In the earlier de- 
cades of the century the Socinian view of Christ’s death as an 
example—an example of patience under suffering—was almost 
the only theory antagonistic to the Westminster doctrine of 
propitiation which the Church was called on to contend against. 
And very noble and satisfactory were her contendings. Nor 
are they yet to be dispensed with. For that such a doctrine 
is eminently and fatally destructive of the truth as it is unto 
salvation we need scarcely say; and poorly equipped, indeed, 
for the office of the ministry must that unfortunate man be, 
who has not a heart-hatred for Socinianism, and a quiver well 
filled with deadly arrows against its soul-destroying errors, and 
especially this fundamental one. For no intelligent theologian 
can hesitate to give us his hearty concurrence when we say 
that in view of this leading tenet, Socinianism is even 
worse than Popery itself. Roman Catholicism has never 
abandoned the great leading truth of Christianity. Many even 
of her perversions of the truth are built on the great leading 
doctrine that the sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ was truly a 
propitiation for the sins of mankind. The very Mass itself 
might be mentioned as a testimony to this great truth. And 
while many of her tenets are fitted with diabolical ingenuity 
to make it void, still it is there, rendering these perversions 
themselves unintelligible without it. So much so is this true, 
that no intelligent Christian, if shut up to make a choice 
between Romanism and Socinianism, could have a moment’s 
difficulty ; because while by a simple combination of grace and 
providence, though born and brought up under the influence 
of Romanism, it might be possible to throw off the super- 
incumbent mass of Romanising perversions, and find and feed 
upon the catholic truth of Christ and him crucified, there is 
nothing in Socinianism to favour the “precious redemption” 
of souls at all. We trust to meet in a better world with many 
who have lived and died in the communion of the Romish 
Church,—a hope which the entire ignoring of anything to be 
called real “reconciliation with God” on the part of the 
votaries of Socinianism renders simply impossible. 

And, indeed, Socinianism is, and ever will continue to be, 
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the Church’s most deadly antagonist. Notwithstanding the 
more fascinating aspects in which the Broad-Churchism of 
these later decades has succeeded in presenting a negative 
theology of “example,” even when “self-sacrifice,” and 
“martyrdom,” and “ fidelity amidst suffering,” are contended 
for, the notion of “example” is, after all, the essence of every 
view of the Cross which fails to present it as a substitutionary 
sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice, and reconcile us unto God. 
In whatever fresh and constantly changing forms anything 
less than that chooses to present itself, it will uniformly be 
found that radically and at bottom it is really nothing more 
than a Socinian evasion of the idea of atonement, propitiation, 
substitutionary and juridical sacrifice. The arguments that 
suffice to overthrow Socinianism overthrow Broad-Churchism 
too. There are, indeed, these two alternatives, and no more— 
the orthodox “sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice,” and the 
Socinian interpretation of “example.” In all cases it is 
towards Socinianism that the natural man inevitably gravi- 
tates, because the other passes a severer condemnation upon 
himself than he can bear. He is content, from his want of 
conviction of sin, to take up with any view of the Cross that 
allows him to escape without assenting, and (especially) con- 
senting, to those juridical views of sin in which the conviction 
essentially consists. Is “sin any want of conformity unto or 
transgression of the law of God”? Does every sin, as such, 
“ deserve God’s wrath and curse, both in this life and in that 
which is to come”? Then, without entering into any moral 
philosophy of the nature, origin, and function of conscience, 
enough to say that conscience is that faculty which consents 
unto the truth of these things: and if so, there is, staring us 
in the face, in point of fact, a juridical case.already, calling for 
juridical redemption such as we have in view when, in the 
language of every Calvinistic church on earth, we say: 
“ Christ executes the office of a priest, in his once offering up 
of himself a sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice, and reconcile us 
unto God; and in making continual intercession for us.”' The 
whole Westminster, which is the catholic, doctrine of sin and 
sacrifice-for-sin—wrath as sin’s desert, and reconciliation as 
the result of such sacrifice—is seen to hold beautifully 
? Shorter Catechism. 
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together. The same thing is true of a correct representation of 
sin, and of Christ’s sacrifice for sin. The desert of sin must 
correspond with his design of sacrifice for sin. If the real 
nature of sin be denied, as violation of necessary and truly 
moral law; and if (consequently) the righteousness of God’s 
wrath and curse fail to be recognised ;—if, on the contrary, the 
notion be that sin is a calamity or a disease for which the 
adequate attitude of the Divine mind must be compassion, 
wrath or curse would then only be synonymous with hatred 
and grudge—cruel hatred and degrading grudge, or rage ;—in 
that case, the only existing or tenable pre-supposition of holy, 
justice-satisfying, or reconciliatory sacrifice is altogether ab- 
sent; and defence of the Westminster doctrine of the Cross 
becomes impossible. 

Our views of sacrifice-for-sin must be determined by our 
views of sin itself, and these again by our views of moral law. 
Where moral law is assimilated to laws of nature, and trans- 
gression of # to transgression of them, in the very nature of 
things sin becomes more a calamity to be deplored than a 
criminality to be condemned, and place cannot be found in 
men’s minds for the idea of a propitiatory sacrifice. Ifa man 
cannot say, “ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done 
evil in thy sight; that thou mightest be justified when thou 
speakest, and be clear when thou judgest,” then how can he be 
willing to add, “ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow” ? 

There is a passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 13, 14) 
which may at this stage be somewhat carefully examined, with 
advantage to our argument :—“If the blood of bulls and of goats, 
and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth 
to the purifying of the flesh ; how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works, to serve 
the living God ?” 

It is evident that it contains one central and absolute and 
supremely important proposition : “The blood of Christ purges 
the conscience to serve the living God.” The proposition, 
however, is not put forward in this gaunt and naked form: It 
is set off and enriched by a twofold rhetorical method. There 
is, first, the use of a comparison drawn from the Old Testament 
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ordinances, according to the use and wont of this archaic and 
beautifully variegated epistle,and followed by an argumentative 
“how much more ?”—enforcing the still more obvious certainty 
that Christ’s sacrifice for sin is efficaciously such as is being 
pleaded for. Into the nature, design, and results of those 
ancient and divinely appointed ordinances, with their certain 
action and unquestioned efficacy, we need not now enter, further 
than to notice these two essential points ;—(1) that they were 
not matters of will-worship, but indeed appointed by Divine 
authority; and (2) that they carried with them undoubted 
efficaciousness for the ends for which they were instituted. 
Poor types or illustrations of the sacrifice of Christ they 
would have been had they not! But of the fact that “the 
blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctified unto the purifying of the 
flesh,” thoroughly removing in God’s own way all disability 
for, access to, and engagement in, the worship of God as 
instituted and maintained in Israel of old, there could be, 
and was, no doubt whatever. And that the assertion of 
this undoubted fact was entitled to be followed by the “how 
much more?” when asserting the efficacy of the sacrifice of 
Christ is equally plain; while the otherwise absolute and 
somewhat bald-like statement of what is really the leading 
and invaluable proposition (concerning the efficacy of Christ’s 
sacrifice) is, as we have said, both rhetorically enriched and 
argumentatively sustained. 

But apart from this equally striking and powerful comparison, 
there is (2) a whole galaxy of considerations, rendering to the 
great central proposition the same service, in the words, “ The 
blood of Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself 
without spot to God.” None of these considerations—and we 
find four of them, all equally conclusive—enter grammatically 
into what we called the great fundamental proposition which — 
the inspiring Spirit is desirous of teaching us. That proposi- 
tion is complete at once in point of grammar and logic and 
rhetoric without them. But that various really enhancing and 
enriching considerations are presented to our notice by these 


accessory statements, it may be important to tarry long enough 
to show. 


First. Thus, as bearing vitally upon the efficacy of the 
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sacrifice, we are called to remember that he who offered it is 
the “ Christ ;” no private individual, engaging in a private and 
non-official transaction, but “the Christ” of God, divinely 
appointed by supreme Divine authority, and anointed and 
qualified by the Divine Spirit (Luke iv. 1) for offering a power- 
ful, public, priestly, and efficacious atonement. 

Secondly, We have the great thought that he was personally 
and perfectly holy : which he required to be—both the spotless 
Lamb of God, if he would take away the sin of the world (John 
i. 29), as well as a not only duly appointed but adequately 
furnished high priest; for “such an high priest became us, 
who was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners ” 
(Heb. vii. 26). And in close alliance with that holiness, 
which “ became” at once the object of worship (Heb. ii. 14), 
the offerer and the client (Heb. vii. 26), and which is so often 
adverted to as essential to “the Christ” who would redeem us, 
both as an acceptable Lamb of sacrifice and the efficacious 
high priest of our profession, we are taught to regard his 
resurrection and ascension, when, without either a break or a 
pause in his statements, the writer to the Hebrews goes on to 
tell us that he is now “made higher than the heavens” 
(Heb. vi. 26-27). 

Thirdly, It would be an unpardonable mistake to omit 
pointing how powerfully discriminated and distinguished from 
all merely typical sacrifices that of Christ is, by his being 
priest as well as sacrifice,—a consideration never forgotten or 
omitted by the Spirit of truth—* He offered up himself.” 

And, Fourthly, The efficaciousness, acceptableness (to the 
Father, of course), and unsearchable perfection and glory of 
this sacrifice of Christ, are all affirmed in the strongest possible 
manner when it is declared that He achieved and presented 
this Sacrifice on the Cross in the utmost that even the eternal 
Spirit could enable Him to do, by filling his person and action 
with all the moral excellency and glory that he could create 
and impart to his person—‘ He through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot unto God.” 

Each of these four considerations enters vitally into the 
reality, efficacy, glory, and acceptableness to God, even the 
Father, of the propitiatory sacrifice for us which Christ offered 
on the Cross, And we might descant almost to any extent on 
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each of them, if our intention was to give a full exposition of 
the passage of Holy Scripture in which the insignis locus 
and this illustrious congeries of statements occur. 

But after all that we could say—and there is scarcely any 
end to what might relevantly, forcibly, and with advantage be 
said on these great themes of theology—it still remains an 
indubitable, and to any clear-thinking mind it is, in point of 
fact, an undoubted truth that the grand thought is independent 
of them, and sufficient by itself alone to engross attention : 
“The blood of Christ purges the conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God.” And what possible meaning such 
language can have on any supposition anent the sacrifice of 
Christ which traverses the great truth that it is propitiatory, 
atoning, satisfying Divine justice, and righteously reconciling 
us to God, to a justly angry God, cleansing our persons also 
even unto the utmost depths of conscience from all imputation 
of sin both in God’s sight and our own, the moment we concur 
with him, and have conscience with him in our case as it really 
stands in his view, and as it ought to stand, and does stand in 
our own, if we have due conviction of sin,—it is impossible to 
see. Our argument will be strengthened by a careful examina- 
tion of these great words. 

“Dead works” are works done in a state of spiritual death. 
A man’s works are as the man himself is: If alive unto God, 
his works will be living; if spiritually dead, so also will his 
works be. Dead in trespasses and sins, the unconverted and 
uncalled sinner cannot present a living sacrifice. The very 
“ploughing of the wicked is sin” (Prov. xxi. 4). Cut off from 
God personally, so also are his works, and therefore “ dead.” 
It is the great principle that Christ himself pleads for: “‘ Make 
the tree good if you would have the fruit good ;” “ An evil tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit, neither can a good tree bring 
forth corrupt fruit.” So also, “In that a man liveth, he liveth 
unto God.” For he is the “Living God,” and, as such, the 
effectually called and truly believing serve him. They “serve 
the living God.” Naturally we do not consider God for any 
practical purpose as the “living God.” The man whose works 
are “dead,” or who has not been “purged from dead works,” 
does not consider his God as “living.” He is himself spiritu- 
ally dead, and his works are as himself. The moment he 
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becomes spiritually alive, he liveth unto a living God, the 
fountain of his own new life. He has living fellowship witha 
living God, and his works are service to a living personal being. 
He no longer serves ‘ the great first cause,’ or ‘virtue,’ or ‘ the 
moral interests of the universe,’ or ‘ the nature of things, or 
‘the dignity of human nature,’ or ‘the claims of society,’ or ‘ the 
interest of being, or any of those substitutes by which men 
dead to God, yet not altogether lost to thought, shut out from 
their view the One Living and True God, and the claims 
which his holy moral administration has upon them and their 
love. No; but “the living God.” 

Now there is nothing that tends to quicken this service more 
than an earnest, intelligent, believing dealing with the blood of 
Christ’s sacrifice. And it may serve to make our views more 
exact and deep if we carry this thought with us throughout 
the present investigation. For the blood, or blood-shedding, 
the sacrifice or death of Christ, is not a “dead work.” It is 
at the greatest conceivable distance from that. It is the 
greatest conceivable antagonist to death. “ He, through the 
eternal Spirit,” and with such a tide of life as the unction and 
indwelling of the eternal Spirit could not fail to give, “ offered 
himself without spot to God” (Heb. ix. 14). “In the blood is 
the life.” “Except a man drink my blood, he has no life 
abiding in him” (John vi. 53). “Iam the resurrection and the 
life” (John xi. 25). And no one can have followed the views 
we lately gave of Christ’s death, conquering death, and opening 
the way for life, and life-giving, without seeing this. “I am 
come that ye might have life, and that ye might have it more 
abundantly ” (John x. 10). 

No doubt in the Cross you have Christ’s death—Christ dying 
—the separation of the soul and body. But what a tide of life ! 
what an intensity of life! what a living transaction you have ! 
His life is not ebbing away, he is laying it down, he is offering 
it to God. That is of the essence of the service, the priestly ser- 
vice he is rendering. His life is not ebbing away. The language 
of the Paraphrase—reminding us by the way of the constant 
danger to doctrine in those unauthorised hymns—that talks 
about “light forsaking his closing eyes and life his drooping 
head,” is most inaccurate; as the old theologians used so 
vigorously to say, “ abominably injurious ” to the glorious fact. 
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Life did not forsake him: he was pouring it out: pouring 
out his soul unto death. He was bearing a burden that 
would have sunk all the angels of heaven. He needed to 
be the Resurrection and the Life: and he was, he was 
eminently, “the Living One” while dying; and dealing with 
the “ Living God” in the most intensely active and living ser- 
vice the universe ever saw. Such living power and amazing 
glory is there in it, that, because of it, “God hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name that is above every name” 
(Phil. ii. 9); and all holy beings proclaim but a simple fact 
when they proclaim him worthy to “ receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing” 
(Rev. v. 12, 13). We know of none who deny that he 
was in possession of these things when they were ascribed to 
him. We know of none in any recognised sphere of contro- 
versy so stupid as to imagine that these things were first com- 
municated to him when ascribed. We know of none so 
thoroughly low in their theology as to suppose that these 
things never would have been his but for angelic songs which 
ascribe them. Where, otherwise, could those angelic songs 
have found their own justification? All those things which 
they ascribe to Christ in song were his in his dying 
moments,—they were in the “ offering up of himself a sacrifice 
to satisfy Divine justice,’—else were the question pertinent : 
Where did they find them? They were in his offering up of 
himself: and it is somewhat shameful if his Church should 
require an argument to prove it. Holy heaven, in its worship of 
him, never did, nor does, nor will contribute any of these things; 
his worshippers simply ascribe. They read off what they see : 
recognise them as belonging to him, and so belonging to him 
(“ power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing”) as to have been especially brought 
to light—brought into view, because into exercise— in pouring 
out his soul unto death as the slain Lamb of Sacrifice for sin. 
“Worthy is the Lamb to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” They are 
declaring what they see : that is the praise of the enlightened, 
They are promoting his declarative glory ——no more. And all 
that they see and celebrate is an action on the cross ; and it is 
seen by faith—by every soul that believeth. 
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Take any one of these ascriptions—say the “blessing,” 
and what of his endurance of the “curse”? How could he 
have endured the “curse,” but for the countervailing “blessing” 
being present in its curse-extinguishing energy? In every 
view it would have been too late had it tarried to be conveyed 
only with the angelic ascription. And generally, summing 
them all up in that which they constitute, namely the Life, 
how otherwise was it that death did its utmost on the 
Cross, and yet was prevented from being victorious? How 
was death vanquished, if not by Life, that master of the 
field, destroying death and him that had the power of death ? 
And who should stand and mediate between the living and 
the dead—the living God and sinful man dead in trespasses 
and sins? Who, if not the Living One? Oh, what life was 
that which was in him, and said, “I was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him” (Prov. viii. 30)? What life was 
that which said—*“ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do;” “Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit ” 
(Ps. xxxi. 5)? We speak of Christ’s active and passive 
obedience; it is inaccurate phraseology. The temptation to 
use it arises from the fact that he had to be obedient amid 
extreme suffering. Had there been no suffering, there could 
have been nothing to be called “passive obedience.” But we 
are apt, through a misuse of the phrase, to conceive of Christ’s 
obedience as if, whereas he had hitherto been going about doing 
good, that came to an end, and he had to do the best he 
could with his spiritual invisible energies ebbing away, and 
his whole attitude on the cross gradually becoming “ passive.” 
The very reverse is true. His activity continued with his 
sufferings, increased with their increase, and in still greater 
proportion—so that it was greatest at the close. It cul- 
minated and triumphed in the laying down of himself a sacri- 
fice ; else never could it have been a sacrifice to satisfy Divine 
justice and reconcile us to God. It was an active, powerful, 
living service, when he expiated the guilt of our dead works : 
and the great end of it was that we also might actively, power- 
fully, livingly “serve the living God,” and have consciences 
in a condition to do so. But that they cannot be, except as 
the blood of Christ purges them, and that is what we are now 
inquiring into. 
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Even the pacifying, purifying, strengthening, and gladden- 
ing of the conscience is not the ultimate end of the blood- 
shedding of Christ. Even these are but means to an end still 
more important. The blood of Christ purges the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God. To this end was he 
appointed and constituted the Christ. To this end did he 
offer himself a spotless lamb unto God. To this end did the 
eternal Spirit fill his human soul to the uttermost with all 
holy affection towards God and man—zeal towards God’s 
glory, and love for man’s salvation; rendering him in the 
hour of his offering up a sacrifice most acceptable to God— 
acceptable in its essential and fundamental character as a sin- 
expiating, God-atoning, wrath-appeasing, justice-satisfying 
sacrifice : and, being in this character a living sacrifice, satisfy- 
ing God, magnifying his law, it satisfies the conscience of the 
sinner the more fully the more it is enlightened, and purges 
it from dead works to serve the living God. 

It “purges the conscience.” Yes; but not to be sent adrift 
as a pardoned criminal may be, to whom a monarch, in a 
relenting fit, may have extended his pity in an hour when his 
compassion may have been awakened. For here is the differ- 
ence: The human mercy may have been granted from relenting 
in a fit of imbecility, or mental weakness. With God, it is 
unto the illustrious forth-showing of his glory (“his glory is 
made great in the salvation wrought by him”). The human 
mercy may have been flung to the wretch from some doubt 
about the evidence, the pardoner merely stretching a point. 
Or it may have been contemptuously flung at his head. 
But here is expiation. In the one case, the wretch hugs him- 
self in his good fortune, being nearly as much a wretch as 
ever. Here all is on honour. Specially is it so on God’s part. 
The sovereign Lord God, instead of giving his law a wrench, 
hath magnified it and made it honourable—ascribing sovereignty 
unto it, and compelling universal recognition of it. “I have 
sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in righte- 
ousness, and shall not return: Unto me every knee shall bow, 
every tongue shall swear. Surely, shall one say, In the Lord 
have I righteousness and strength” (Isaiah xlv. 23, 24). All 
is on honour on our part also when we believe. The offending 
subject of a truly most holy, moral administration, glorified as 
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that of God is by the Cross, cannot (simply cannot) understand, 
and consequently cannot appropriate, this pardon—can neither 
assent nor consent—-without being on honour. “They shall look 
on me whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn” (Zech. 
xii.10). The believer, on his own part, becomes free from guile 
when God frees him from guilt. Not from punishment or 
penalty merely, but—what is infinitely more and better—from 
the liability to punishment: not from punishment only, but 
from guilt—the desert of punishment. He becomes ashamed, 
yea, even confounded, and opens his mouth no more, when 
God is thus righteously pacified towards him, He becomes 
profoundly peaceful and pure ; and his peace is not now marred 
by his mourning over his iniquity. This is, indeed, essential 
to his now being honourable with God. (“Since I have loved 
thee, thou hast been honourable.”) And his forgiveness, being 
the fruit of love, as well as brought into an unexpected and 
glorious consonance with justice, instead of being the solitary 
privilege he obtains, after the obtaining of which he might drift 
away from the loving God,as if God should say, “ Now you 
may go.” No: God forbid. He is accepted and kissed, and 
clothed, and feasted; yea, and adopted, and the one grand motto 
of the complete transaction is, “ This my son was dead, and is 
alive again ; was lost and is found,’—found, to be lost again no 
more. This is, indeed, the jet, or edge, or joy, of his being 
“found.” Instead of drifting away again, he is “found” so as 
to make that impossible any more. With all his heart, rather, 
will he henceforth serve the living God. “The love of Christ 
constraineth us; because we thus judge, that if one died for 
all, then were all dead (themselves and their works too) : and 
that he died for all, that, living, they might not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him that died for them, and 
rose again” (2 Cor. v. 15). 

There are three things that this sacrifice of Christ pro- 
cures for those interested in it, and which go to render their 
equipment for “serving the living God” complete :—(1) By 
the sacrifice of Christ they obtain a RIGHT to serve the 
living God; (2) They procure a DESIRE to do it; (3) They 
procure the ABILITY to do it. And these three things are 
all that can be imagined to be either necessary or helpful. 
Let the Lord give a man (1) the Right, (2) the Desire, (3) the 
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Power for this service, and, immediately he enters on it, ’tis 
a case of the right man in the right place ; and his language 
is :—*“O Lord, truly I am thy servant ; I am thy servant, and 
the son of thine handmaid: thou hast loosed my bonds” 
(Ps. exvi. 16). 

I. As to the Right. It is to be observed that this aspect of 
the matter turns essentially on the sacrifice of Christ being in 
its nature atoning. It is in that view alone that it bears on 
right, as right,—on the rights of God and of conscience—the 
being of God as the Moral Ruler of the universe, and the rights, 
the moral and pleadable rights, of moral creatures over whom 
he rules. All other views of Christ’s Cross fail fundamentally 
here, because they have no bearing on right at all. They 
never really touch on what in any true holy sense can be 
called the rights of men, because they do not come into the 
realm of right at all. To the spiritually dead sinner, the Lord 
denies all right to serve him. “To the wicked God saith, 
What hast thou to do to take my covenant into thy lips?” When 
such persons attempt to come before him with their services God 
saith, “Who hath required this at your hand?” (Ps. 1. 16; Isa. i. 
12.) Such persons have no idea that right has been violated 
and must be rectified. But that is the primary and essential 
idea at the root of all atonement—all sacrifice, propitiation, 
or expiation. No wonder, therefore, when the fundamental 
idea gets the go-by, though the blossom goeth up like dust. 
Christ’s death as an example, as a proof even of divine love, 
as a display even of the Divine perfection, as a transcendent 
instance of self-denial and self-sacrifice, may be fraught with 
many useful and most instructive lessons; and in all these 
points of view it may be worthy of most profound study and 
delighted admiration. But all of these taken together fail to 
present any bearing upon right—the rights of God, or the 
claims and requirements and rights of conscience. It is as an 
atonement—satisfying Divine justice, and on that ground re- 
conciling us unto God (who otherwise insists that he is most 
righteously angry with us every day, and all the day long), 
that it bears on conscience, purging it from dead works to 
serve the living God. For it is in that view alone that it mag- 
nifies the Divine law, after which conscience craves continually, 
so long as conscience acts like itself at all, protesting for the 
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honour of that holy law, and never satisfied without its vin- 
dication. 

For, while not thinking it necessary, in a way of explaining 
conscience, to do more than indicate the practical correlation 
between conscience and the law of God,—without tarrying to 
arrange a moral philosophy of the subject,—it is enough to 
point out that what we have called attention to is just what 
is commonly called conviction of sin; and that is intelligible 
to average readers—learned and unlearned alike—without any 
philosophical distinctions. It is just conscious guilt; and no 
moral philosophy can supply it, where it is wanting, or even 
deepen it where it is present, though defective or shallow. 
Substantially, it is just honourable and guileless confession. 
The claims of God’s law, the rights of God himself, as the Moral 
Ruler of the universe, must be satisfied and vindicated, if I am 
to plead any rights ; and before I can, save with consummate 
and inconceivable impudence, in the presence of high heaven, 
speak or even think of any rights of mine, or “ rights of man.” 
Till God’s rights are satisfied, man’s must be in abeyance, even 
my rights of conscience must till then be in abeyance—ex- 
cepting only the rights of my conscience (if it is to be worthy 
of the name) to call for the vindication of the rights of God— 
even though that should be in the vengeance due to my own 
transgression. Here it is that the Cross comes in—satisfying 
this claim of conscience even in all its awfulness—vindicating 
the right of the living God to my service even more completely 
than it would have been by my total and eternal destruction ; 
and vindicating also my right to serve him, though a thousand 
tempters and a thousand hells should reclaim against it. 

Once I had a perfect and undoubted right to serve the living 
God. Once, in Adam—(for “the covenant was made with Adam, 
not only for himself but his posterity descending from him by 
ordinary generation”1)—I had a perfect right to serve the Lord : 
and when I heard his voice in the garden in the cool of the 
day, I had a right to run to him, and to present to him and 
call his paternal notice to whatever service I had been render- 
ing as a son working in his vineyard, tilling the happy garden 
and keeping it. But alas! with Adam I “sinned in him and 
fell with him in his first transgression ;” and one of the deepest 

1 Shorter Catechism. 
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meanings I give to the expression, “I am lost,” is that I have 
lost my right to serve the living God. “God drove out the man” 
(Gen. iii. 24), and drove out me. And while he placed “cherubim” 
at the spot where I had lost my right, in proof that a second 
Adam should regain it for me, he also placed a “ sword” debar- 
ring me till then—debarring me till that sword should awake and 
smite the man that was Jehovah’s fellow (Zech. xiii. 7). Blessed 
be the everlasting love of God, he gave me a second Adam, 
whose glorious right and power to serve the living God none 
may question! “ Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine 
elect, in whom my soul delighteth ; I have put my Spirit upon 
him: he shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set 
judgment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for his law” 
(Isa. xlii. 1). And, blessed be the same sovereign grace of God, 
—the covenant being made with him, but for all whom the 
Father hath given to him, yea, for all who will,—(for all who 
will, do will because they are made willing in the day of his 
power),—Christ’s willing work of service to the living God was 
exactly the work of vindicating (by the willing endurance of 
the curse of the law) God’s violated and dishonoured but 
ever holy right to be served, and man’s shamefully surrendered 
right to serve him. That is the sacrifice of Christ. That is 
the atonement (Rom. viii. 3, 4; Gal. iv. 4, 5). If it be not 
that, it comes not into contact with guilty and unclean con- 
science. If it be not ¢hat, it is not in the sphere either of 
man’s conscience or God’s law. Not only does it not purge 
the conscience to serve the living God, but it could not enter 
the same sphere as conscience at all. If it be not that, then 
so far as I, the chief of sinners, am concerned, it matters not 
what it is: it is the vilest, pettiest imposition. I can neither 
live upon it (John vi. 51; Heb. xi. 28), nor die upon it 
(Heb. xi. 29). If it be not that, it may awaken the admiration 
of holy angels: so they say; I do not know: it seems to me 
it would have been merely an eaplosion. Assuredly, it 
touches not the need, the primary indispensable need, of a 
guilty man. 

But if it be that—if in its deepest essence it satisfies Divine 
justice—if the Lord God Omnipotent is well pleased for this 
substitutionary and sacrificial blood-shedding and righteous- 
ness of the Lamb—then not a shadow of a difficulty can there 
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be as to its purging the conscience, and making it whiter 
than the snow. For purposes of philosophy and learning, 
more accurate statements concerning the origin, nature, and 
office of conscience may be necessary than we should ever 
think of giving here. The continual presentation of the Divine 
law as moral (not physical)’ is here enough. Conscience with 
any life in it will ever respond to that. And again we say, if 
this law of God have received at the Cross a vindication of 
those rights of God’s government, and, therefore, of man’s con- 
science, which sin had violated, then, on the supposition of my 
faith, that is, my intelligent assent and consent (Heb. xi. 28, 29), 
not a micrometer hair’s-breadth of space can there intervene 
between it and my unclean conscience, nor an instant of time 
intervene between my sense (and acknowledged sense) of guilt 
(Ps. li. 4, 5), and my enjoyment of the peace that passeth all 
understanding. “Lo, this hath touched thy lips, and thine 
iniquity is taken away” (Isa. vi. 7). For under the acknow- 
ledged and vindicated rights of God I find mine restored, and 
primarily my lost right to serve the living God. For, how and 
in what sense can I who was lost be found, if my great right 
which I had lost be not found? In what sense, or to what 
effect had I myself been lost, if not in the loss of my right to 
serve the living God? There, and in that loss, you and I and 
all of us were lost. And in what sense, or to what effect, can 
I who was lost be found, if not in that I have found my God 
again, and found even him only and exactly in finding again 
my blessed right to serve him ? 

Nor am I merely entitled, in the name of Christ and 
of his sacrifice, of Christ and him crucified, to claim this 
glorious right again, but bound. There is not a nicer point 
in all the moral government of God from eternity unto 
eternity than is now found here. Behold my servant! Be- 
hold the Lamb of God! Behold him whom you have pierced, 
and whose wounds reconcile you to heaven and the throne 
thereof! ‘Will you not have the reconciliation? While justice 


1 Physical law is merely generalised statement of fact. Moral law is 
authoritative command, and, failing obedience, condemnation. The juridical 
is an intuition never lost sight of by a people in their simplicity. An 
efflorescence of physical science, however brilliant, will never satisfy a 
nation, save in their decline and fall. The moral is similarly scientific, it is 
true ; but it is more. 
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testifies its satisfaction and smiles approval, be ye reconciled 
to God. Is it possible you can still have your difficulties, 
now that the Moral Governor of heaven and earth has none? 
Is it possible you can still refuse the service of the living God, 
now that smiling cherubim—emblems of redemption—point 
the way (Ps. lxxx. 1, 7, 19), and no opposing “ sword” (Zech. 
xiii. 7) bars the way to the tree of life or the throne of grace? 
What inveterate, envenomed enmity to God is this! If now 
ye will not come unto me that ye may have life, if sin can 
be, and can do, as wnbelief in such cireumstances has revealed 
and proved it can do and be, then was not sin altogether such 
an evil as demanded such a remedy? Who now will say that 
the Divine justice, which Christ crucified has satisfied, was 
too stern? Who would not now break down and worship 
him? Who shall not praise and glorify thy name? “O Lord, 
I will praise thee : though thou wast angry with me, thine anger 
is turned away, and thou comfortedst me ” (Isa. xii.1). Behold, 
Jehovah himself hath become my song, he also is my salvation. 
I “look on him whom I have pierced, and mourn,” while in 
the midst of the freely reconciled Church he “sings praise” 
(Ps. xxii. 22, Heb. ii. 12) unto the Father. “Gracious is the Lord, 
and righteous ; yea, our God is merciful. The Lord preserveth 
the simple: I was brought low, and he helped me. Return 
unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bounti- 
fully with thee. What shall I render unto him for all his 
benefits ?” (Ps. cxvi. 5-7,12.) And all freely? All free to me, 
because they cost dear to Him—him, Jehovah’s Christ. All 
free and immediate to me, because they cost him groans and 
wounds and tears, to satisfy Divine justice. And he did it. 
He did satisfy Divine justice, and reconciled us unto God. 

It is in this rectification of the juridical—this rectification 
of right—right on God’s part to be served, right on my part to 
serve him: it is in this judicial aspect of the Cross, that its 
primary preciousness consists. And it is in this that faith, 
primarily, first of all, and always, and most of all, rejoices. 
Without this, conscience will never cease to assert its dis- 
satisfaction and its wrongs. Have I any rights towards 
God? If I have, it can only be because God’s violated rights 
in me have been vindicated. Can I aspire to say, “I have 
found God, the living God”? It must be because he has first 
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found me. For in violating Ais rights, I had lost my own ; 
and in losing my God, I had lost myself. Redemption— 
REDEMPTION—REDEMPTION—is the essence of the only 
salvation I am capable of—redemption of myself, my person— 
and therewith of my right to serve the living God, founded on 
the glorifying of God’s name in the vindication of his right 
to my person and service. And that is the vicarious, propi- 
tiatory service of the Cross, whereon, through the Eternal 
Spirit, my second Adam, the Lord from heaven, offered him- 
self without spot unto God, a sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice 
and reconcile us unto God. And why then should I not 
instantly, instantly serve him? Why not? O for a thousand 
of heaven’s loudest trumpets to make all earth and hell 
resound with that “Why not?” 

Receive, then,—call it old-fashioned doctrine if you please, 
—receive in simple faith (which neither adds unto nor 
diminishes from the Gospel which it embraces and assimilates) 
the Cross of Christ as yours, the death of Christ as yours, 
dying Christ and him crucified as yours; and therein receive 
and assert before high heaven the rectification of your con- 
science in its violated relation to the living God, and to the 
law and service of God. And then stand fast in this liberty 
of conscience wherewith Christ hath made you free. In 
fellowship with Christ and him crucified whereunto you are 
called of God by the Gospel,—claim your right to serve 
the living God; claim and exercise your right in companion- 
ship with Christ himself in this very Cross, as a service 
of the living God (Isa. xlii. 1), and his consequent or accom- 
panying right to repel all who would hinder, and to attract 
all who would help, you in his service. Be one with Christ 
in that great experience, “I am crucified with Christ ” 
(Gal. ii. 20). Be one with him in that great experience of his 
in serving the living God. And you shall be one with him in 
his victory of praise and his banquet of grace and joy, implied 
in that great historic word of the Holy Ghost concerning 
him :—“ Then the devil leaveth him, and angels came and 
ministered unto him” (Matt. iv. 11). For be very sure in 
your holy conscience-cleansed service of the living God—God 
will fulfil, and in that service will alone fulfil, to you the 
promise— 
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©T will beat down before his face 
All his malicious foes ; 
I will them greatly plague that do 
With hatred him oppose :” 


and also that other word: 


“The angel of the Lord encamps, 
And round encompasseth 
All those about that do him fear, 
And them delivereth.” 


Have I a right to serve the living God? Oh! how precious it 
is! How precious in itself, as the reversal and off-lifting of the 
sentence, “ He drove out the man!”—as that at least! And 
as the removal of the flaming sword! As the simple presenta- 
tion of the beautiful and peaceful cherubim, and of him who 
dwells between them! How precious also as my right to 
defy the malice of Satan and to claim the sympathy of angels! 
my right to defy the malice of hell, and to claim the pro- 
tection of heaven ! 

And is it possible that, for a few mellifluous phrases, you 
could barter such a heritage? Rather, as morning dawns upon 
you, will you not sing of it? And as evening throws its shades 
around you, will you not return to your song? Will you not 
keep your views of it ever fresh and lively by clinging to it and 
crowding the canvas of your history with active “ service to the 
living God”? For, be very sure that only in serving the living 
God can you succeed in resisting the powers of darkness or 
acquiring and retaining the sympathy of the powers of light. 
The former will not bate their opposition, and the latter will 
not waste their sympathy upon you in any dilettante trifling 
with the Cross. No; not in amusement (of which there is 
none in all the history of your crucified Lord), but only in 
actual service will they acknowledge the result of justice- 
satisfying sacrifice; therein will devils own your power, and 
angels sympathise with your weakness. They will not waste 
their sympathy upon you in any other light than as sympathy 
with you in service, nor will they care to shield you for any other 
end than to shield and augment your service. Nor will you 
ever make Satan feel your force—or the force of any weapon 
you try to wield against him,—save as you are wielding it as 
a servant of the living God. You may quote a whole volume 
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of threats against him and promises to yourself. Not a jot of 
his opposition will he bate on that account. He can quote 
Scripture too. But, if with conscience cleansed by the blood of 
sprinkling ;—if with rights restored by that Greater Man in his 
work of blood-shedding, atonement, and redemption ;—and if, 
in the actual service of the living God, you resist the devil, he 
will flee from you: and in the joy and elastic freedom wherewith, 
on his fleeing from you, you return in holy liberty to the service 
of the living God, it is scarcely possible to tell how much of 
your blessedness may be the result of angels coming and minis- 
tering to you. One thing is clear: your right to his service is 
undoubted : and your right to be joyous in it equally so. God 
will not meet you with a “ Who hath required this at your 
hands?” No: but with that great word of his holy righteous- 
ness and joyful delight in his people, “I will bring them to 
my holy mountain, and I will make them joyful in my house 
of prayer: For there will I require mine offerings, saith the 
Lord” (Ezek. xx. 40). | 

II. It is not the right only that the propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ supplies, but also the motive, the desire. In shedding 
of the blood, Christ, as an atonement for sin, as a truly justice- 
satisfying sacrifice, secures, as we have seen, the right to serve 
the living God. But if that were all, the right might remain 
in abeyance, from not being claimed, not being taken advan- 
tage of, not being sued out, and urged, andacted upon. But the 
shedding of the blood of Christ as an atoning sacrifice, as a 
ransom for sin, is of such perfection and preciousness as shall 
secure that the right be claimed and enjoyed. It does not 
admit of the possibility of its being refused by man any more 
than by God. Refused on God’s part it cannot be: for while 
there are three persons in the Godhead, one of them is the 
propitiation for our sins. The God-Man, in his mediatorial 
intervenient position, is surety for both. Both his Father 
and his people shall see the preciousness of his blood. It 
does not admit of its being left in abeyance. It secures 
that those benefited in covenant by its being shed, shall de- 
sire to have it sprinkled; and shall, in longings of faith, 
exclaim, “Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” If this, however, is 
to be, it must have power to quicken the dead; and when 
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sprinkled, to stimulate them to long for the sprinkling of 
itself. 

It doth indeed accomplish this sure result, namely, that 
every soul for whom it was shed shall ask for it, pray for it, 
receive the answer to its prayers, enjoy it, cry, “O Lord, truly 
I am thy servant: thou hast loosed my bonds ;” find in this 
a precious reason for its being ; live for it, and desire to live 
for it. And we really give an interest for the first time, an 
immortal being, intelligently reconciled to its own existence— 
its own never-ending existence—by the service of the living 
God, as that on which its existence is to be spent, and that 
worthily, honourably, unweariedly spent. “This is the true 
God and eternal life,” cries out every soul who rightly deals with 
this precious blood. Thus, when Isaiah had his lips touched 
with a live coal from off the altar of atonement, and an op- 
portunity of service offered, he longs and is in haste to be 
allowed to engage in it: “Here am I, send me.” When the 
bands are truly loosed, as only a divinely-appointed, all- 
sufficient sacrifice of propitiation with which God declares 
himself satisfied can loose them—when guilt vanishes from 
the conscience—in that instant, mysterious, sweet, and inex- 
pressible joy amidst which it is purged from dead works to 
serve the living God in newness of life, it has a right to serve. 
Indeed it has, “In the blood is the life.” The Spirit of Christ 
never departs from the sacrifice of Christ. The sacrifice of 
Christ is no more a dead thing than ever it was. It was offered 
that we might have life, and that we might have it more abun- 
dantly. “They shall look on me whom they have pierced, and 
shall mourn,” saith the Lord. Andwhy? Because they cannot 
find the sacrifice apart from the Spirit. “And I will pour 
out on the house of Israel, and on the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the Spirit of grace and supplication, and they shall look on 
me whom they have pierced.” And the Spirit shall give 
such views of the goodness of a state in which the living God 
is served, as shall inspire with a longing for such service—for 
enjoyment of such right. And this the sprinkled blood of 
Christ uniformly does. For that blood of Christ is quick 
with the Spirit of Christ. “In the blood is the life,” and the 
life is the Spirit. For “it is the Spirit that quickeneth: the 
flesh profiteth nothing.” Now the Spirit—the Eternal Spirit— 
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through whom the atonement was offered or the blood was shed, 
abides for ever by the blood of Christ. And just as he makes 
the word the vehicle by which he conveys his mind or mean- 
ing, he makes the blood his vehicle by which he conveys his 
love, his grace, his affectionate regard for the believing sinner, 
and his gracious power to quicken and renew the soul: and on 
these combinedly,—enlightening the mind in the knowledge of 
Christ, and renewing the will till it perceives the amiableness, 
goodness, beauty, and desirableness of Christ, and of God in 
him as the reconciled God, the very God of peace and comfort, 
—the Spirit moves the whole soul with admiration, love, and 
gratitude towards God which inevitably issues in an effort to 
“serve the living God.” Primarily the blood of Christ secures 
the right to serve God; and the sprinkling of that blood on 
any conscience in particular gives that conscience nothing less 
than the exact right, as a nobleman’s insignia of order entitle 
him to demand admission to any meeting of the knights of the 
special brotherhood, as the case may be. 

But more than the right. Through the Spirit—who is the 
Spirit of light, and wisdom, and love, and of adoption—it 
gives knowledge of the right, intelligent, spiritual understanding 
of its preciousness, perception of its holy beauty, its grand 
condignity, its honourableness, its splendid congruities alike of 
manliness and godliness. The soul, through this same Spirit 
through whom Jesus offered himself without spot to God, is 
joined not by a legal covenant bond outside, but by love to 
Jesus: offers itself to God with Jesus in the eternal law- 
magnifying virtue of his blood, and meets with acceptance in 
the serviee: sees the blessedness and goodness of the service : 
tastes and sees that God is good, and that it is good to serve 
him: and is led to desire and long for, more and more, to 
engage in and delight in, the actual service of God, for its 
own sake, as the very zest and joy of life here below, and one 
of the highest forms under which it can imagine true enjoy- 
ment hereafter. Hence the grand brevity of the proposition, 
“His servants shall serve him.” Ay will they; that they 
will. It remains no more a beautiful ideal, that the service of 
the living God is a valuable estate of being: but the soul, 
from experience of its delights, goes forth towards it, delights to 
think that there can, even in eternity, be no ennui to “souls in 
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serving the living God,” and the escaped bird escapes into no 
boundless contiguity of shade, but Home! Home, sweet Home! 
Home into the service of the living God, crying, “ What shall 
I render unto the Lord for all his benefits towards me ?” 
Nor, seen in the light of Calvary, is this the least, this right 
to serve. To see it in the light of the word and Spirit of 
Christ is to desire it. To see it thus is to see that it resembles 
God’s law, “holy and just and good and spiritual.” And, 
oh! joy of joys! To feel that I am no longer criminal nor 
carnal, “sold under sin,” but redeemed! Oh! “how love I 
thy law!” The law thus magnified is my legal security for 
ever! “TI am thy servant; truly I am thy servant;” and 
“being delivered out of the hands of thine enemies and ours, 
we will serve thee without fear, with holiness and righteous- 
ness before thee all the days of our lives” (Luke i. 51). “The 
love of Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge, that if 
one died for all, then all died in him, that when they live, they 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him who 
died for them and rose again” (2 Cor. v. 15). 

Yes: it is living service to a living God that is gained by a 
dying Redeemer. Returning from death and the grave, he 
says, ‘“I am he that liveth and was dead, and behold! I am 
alive for evermore.” By one offering I have for ever perfected 
them that are sanctified ; death cannot come again. The God 
whom I reveal—the Father whom you see when you see him 
that died for you and rose again—(for he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father),—is the God of life and death in every 
possible sense—the living God, triumphing over death, never 
so much seen to be the living God as in putting away death 
for ever; giving you in me everlasting life, a life in which 
death’s finger, death’s interest, death’s shadow shall never come 
again unto eternity!’ Oh! this is the living God, and you 
see him as such, and are become fit companions, in a sense, for 
him as such ; citizens of the city of the living God. The Eternal 
Spirit, through the blood of Jesus, hath given you a longing for 
the service—a view of it that fills your heart with a sense of 
its dignity, its joy, its infinite worth to spend and be spent 
upon. For to spend my strength on this service is to con- 
serve, increase, and renew it. “They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength.” Here you get by giving. “Give 
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unto the Lord glory and strength,” if you would be mighty 
and “sons of the mighty.” “Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, 
O ye lands. Serve the Lord with gladness ; come before his 
presence with singing.” The blood of the Lamb gives you the 
right and the desire. It purges your conscience to serve the 
living God. 

III. If you would thoroughly equip the living and intel- 
ligent soul for this service, you must supply not only the 
Right, and the Desire, but the Power. Grant that: show a 
free full fountain of that : and nothing more is wanting. But 
the blood of Christ supplies that too. It supplies the Divine 
Spirit without measure to those for whom the atoning blood 
was shed. “ He hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us: that the blessing of Abraham might 
come upon us, that we might receive the promise of the Spirit 
through faith” (Gal. iii. 13,14). But this is one of those com- 
monplaces of the Christian life of which we need not say 
more, than that while the old views of the sacrifice show it as 
providing us at once with the Right, and the Motive, and 
the Power to serve the living God, we shall have no hesita- 


tion in saying—*‘ No man, when he hath drunk old wine, 
straightway desireth new, for he saith, The old is better.” 


pb 





Art. 1V.—Chalmers and Schleiermacher. 


HEOLOGY is able in this century to produce from her 
ranks, along with a host of men of great talent, two of 
pre-eminent genius, whose names may stand alongside of any 
of their race—Schleiermacher and Chalmers. The latter re- 
quires no eulogy in the land where he flourished. Of Schleier- 
macher we need only record that the Danish students, upon 
occasion of his visiting Copenhagen, designated him, and not 
unworthily as far as mind is concerned, as the Calvin of the 
nineteenth century; and that Kahnis describes the whole 
subsequent theology of the century, even of the orthodox, as a 
mere working up in various proportions and colouring of the 
theses of Schleiermacher—a sentence in which Luthardt 
indirectly concurs. 
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Everything about these two men provokes to a comparison. 
They were the fittest representatives that could be desired of 
the two opposite careers, set forth with such appalling reality 
in Lessing’s famous word ;' Chalmers embracing out and out 
the truth presented in the right hand of the Almighty, and 
Schleiermacher choosing with equal decision and consistency 
the gift in God’s left hand, viz. the chase after indefinite 
truth in the resources of the mind itself, declining to be biassed 
by any authority of a wisdom from above. Both adorned the 
earlier half of this century, and lived to such old age as to 
give full proof of their powers (Schleiermacher born 1768, 
died 1834; Chalmers born 1780, died 1847). Both were 
theologians con amore in the two most theological countries of 
the world. We see both for a time in the seclusion of country 
parishes, and soon after set in the eye of the public in the 
respective capitals; both discharging the duties of professor- 
ships (in both instances first of moral philosophy and then of 
theology) and of public lecturers ; both taking a leading part 
in the public questions and interests of the land ; both in arms 
against ecclesiastical abuses, and in opposition to Government 
in defence of the inherent privileges and the right constitution 
of the Church. Each was greeted as facile princeps in his 
own country, and was pushed to the front when a controversy 
arose on any grand and vital matter. Both were zealous 
adherents of the Reformed creed as opposed to all that is 
Romanising or Puseyite. Both were essentially philosophers 
and literary, and displayed the same singular ability in the 
conduct of any cause that fell to their care. Yet how different 
the results in the two cases, and how different their behaviour 
when the crisis summoned to go forward and suffer, or yield 
and give back !* 

The latter part of the eighteenth century and the first 


1 This refers to the famous saying of Lessing: ‘‘ If God were to hold out 
all truth shut up in his right hand, and doubt, the impulse to seek truth, in 
his left, even at the risk of wandering for ever and ever, and gave him the 
choice between the two, he would grasp his left hand, and ask to be left to 
doubt, saying, ‘ Father, give me this ; pure truth belongs to thee only’ ”—a 
sentence which Dr. Duncan, Professor of Hebrew, capped with the racy 
saying, that it is the ‘‘ essence of devilry.” 

2 Yet our parallel does not so much concern the two individuals, but is 
rather the concrete exhibition of the course of the two rival principles as 
they come to view and manifest themselves in the higher stages of life, to 
aid the judgment in the questions that most affect humanity and eternity. 
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decennium of the present show the rankest luxuriance of the 
infidel principle throughout Europe, and Scotland was by no 
means exempted from the general pest. Indeed, no one could 
have determined from appearances whether Scotland or Ger- 
many would suffer most from the all-pervading calamity. We 
hesitate not to say that there was at that time a far more 
virulent distaste and hostility to the gospel in Scotland than 
in Germany. When we pass in review the names of Principal 
Robertson, Hume, Lord Kames, Playfair, Adam Smith, Dr. 
Thomas Brown, all leagued in heart at least against evangelical 
truth, and take in the Edinburgh Review at its first start, we 
see as formidable a phalanx on the side of irreligion as the 
world has yet produced. We find, accordingly, that Chalmers 
in early life was imbued with a more vehement dislike to 
evangelical sentiments than Schleiermacher himself. It was 
from Scottish sources, the works of Hume and others surrepti- 
tiously procured, that Schleiermacher was inoculated with 
that scepticism which ruled his life. It might have been 
supposed that the latter, situated in the bosom of the chief 
Moravian seminary, with all around soliciting him to the one 
article of their creed, love to Him who died for us on the 
cross, was in more favourable circumstances than the other 
for coming to decision for Christ. There was, however, one 
point of distinction in favour of the Scottish youth—even when 
cast forth from the paternal roof on the cold charities of the 
then University life, he carried with him, what most then got 
with them from home, an unbroken reverence for the law and 
word of God in the Scriptures. If the pupil of the Moravians 
could not go wholly and fully with the system, if he failed to 
attain to that life of grace and of intimate fellowship with 
Christ which some have and all must profess, he had nothing 
to go back upon. Schleiermacher tried hard to please his 
parents and teachers, and for a time employed all the phraseo- 
logy of a converted person, but it was merely taken on, and 
proved at last a constraint too irksome to be borne, so, break- 
ing loose from the Moravians, he found himself afloat in life 
with nothing but certain vague maxims of piety and morality 
to guide him. That in Scotland the rising tide of religious 
scepticism was turned, while in Germany it was suffered to 
overspread the land, we attribute in the first instance to Divine 
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grace, but we remark that this grace was manifested to a 
people that still as a whole, even when a large class had 
strayed, occupied the pristine ground of the Divine testimony. 
It is an invaluable blessing to have had a good beginning : “I 
planted thee wholly a right seed.” And the blessing was to 
be anew conveyed simply by charging a chosen vessel with a 
fuller acquaintance with the sense and power of these testi- 
monies, and making him the agent for opening the floodgates 
to send the fertilising stream of truth abroad over the length 
and breadth of the land. 

The fundamental divergency between these two men in 
their life’s work, as well as the secret of the so different 
results, is to be found in the different relation in which they 
stood to revealed truth. Chalmers was never wearied in 
strengthening the outworks of Christianity, thereby showing 
his high appreciation of its inward economy. His conviction 
of the verbal inspiration of Scripture was given in one of those 
axiomatic sayings that the memory never loses, that “ either the 
words of the writers were suggested by the Spirit, and therefore 
they were the best, or God permitted their own words, because 
they were the best.” The German theologian made no further 
account of the record than of any other composition, reminds 
us that Christianity was a power in the world before the New 
Testament existed, says upon occasion that he could afford to 
want more than one book of the canon, and actually admits 
that it would be no heart-grief to him though all the books 
that ever were written perished, with exception, perhaps, of 
Homer and Plato. His conception of Christianity was as of 
the highest stage of civilisation to which human nature has 
been raised ; and that too, simply by the life and doctrine of 
Christ, which we may know without any such inspiration as 
the Church has supposed. The word of the penmen of the 
3ible is only inspired in the same manner as the mass of 
Christian authorship that commends the Christian life. 

It is plain that these two theories go as far apart as the 
east from the west. It cannot be too well weighed that the 
distinction between those who hold to a real inspiration and 
those who only receive certain grand facts is eventually the 
distinction between real life and a romance. It cannot be too 
emphatically set forth that as it is possible for the romancer 
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dealing with the salient points of life to busk up a fabric far 
more showy, and working with greater charm upon our sym- 
pathies, than what is commonly found in the hard and 
monotonous course of reality, so it is possible for the preacher 
who converses with nothing but some of the sublimer features 
of the gospel to work up lucubrations full of fine sentiment, 
and exercising a certain higher power of attraction than when 
men are guided to take the Word as a lamp and light in the 
path of appointed sanctification and mortification of sin. This 
may explain the insidious character of much of the German ser- 
monising in this century, which fails to insist on the necessity 
of trying and ruling the life by the inspired Word. Such 
preaching may delight men, and it may even benefit believers, 
but it will neither convert nor save unless supplemented from 
other sources. It may please and stimulate like a romance, but 
it never grows into a true life, nourished by that Word which is 
“ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” We are persuaded 
that there is no one danger against which men need more to 
cuard in our day than the danger of confounding romance and 
life in religion, and that no one is more blameworthy in this 
respect than Schleiermacher, just because he was more success- 
ful in leading his people to slight the divinely prepared paths 
in which alone the sinful heart may be led to that holiness 
without which none pleases God. 

Chalmers’s zeal for the Evidences of Christianity, on which he 
spent so much of his strength, was homage to that right hand 
of the Almighty, into which he delivered himself as a little 
child to be conducted to an acquaintance with the unfathom- 
able riches of the contained truth. It was clear to him 
that the Eternal God has set his imprint upon the Scriptures, 
that the Word is the rod of his power, before which every 
intelligence is to bow, and that it must be submitted to and 
experienced before it is comprehended. He revels in the 
evidences of Divine majesty with which it is encompassed, and 
goes forth to meet opponents like a strong man glorying in his 
might. The objections the world conjures up against thre 
Scriptures are to him so many phantoms, like the tricks of the 
magicians in presence of the rod of Moses, and require only to 
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be firmly grasped to disappear. Where Hume was supposed 
by his celebrated sophism to have bound the right hand of 
the Almighty and made it impossible to prove a miracle, 
as involving in every case a competition between the pro- 
verbially variable testimony of man and the unchangeably 
stable testimony of nature, Chalmers not only meets Hume, 
but elicits the grand fact that there are laws of the moral 
world which have higher validity and certainty than the 
sequences of the material, and that there is testimony of a 
peculiar kind, like that of the apostles, which stands more 
firmly than the very framework of nature. When the facts 
which the nascent science of geology laid bare were turned to 
undermine the authority of the Bible, and common minds 
trembled for the consequences, Chalmers went confidently to 
the record, assured that it would disclose the true method of 
reconciling the works and the word of God. Having first 
pointed out the fact that the Bible makes no profession of 
determining the antiquity of the globe, he turns to seize the 
deliverances of geology, and converts them, with the proof they 
afford of successive destructive catastrophes, into a demonstra- 
tion that the world cannot have been from eternity, but must 
have been originally stocked with the existing genera and 
species by the fiat of the Creator. Chalmers’s example is a 
brilliant illustration of the fact that in the appropriation of the 
truth delivered by God’s right hand, a man has not less but 
more scope for all the energy, and for the freest exercise of 
the intellect with which God has endowed him, and that this 
occupation is, both in respect of the exercise itself and its 
results, as surely to be preferred above the vain roaming of the 
sceptic after that shadow he calls truth, as the life of cultivated 
humanity is above that of the savage whose poor existence is 
divided between the chase of the wild beast and degrading 
sloth and starvation. 

Let us turn to the contrast in Schleiermacher, and consider 
for a moment one of his first essays in Biblical criticism, 
which was directed to discredit the First Epistle to Timothy. 
He had made up his mind to reject that noble Epistle on the 
ground of its non-Pauline authorship, and it is interesting to 
contemplate what an amount of argument and proof a fertile 
mind can accumulate against the best of causes, for it is as well 
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to preface that his closest followers (Strauss and Schenkel) have 
found against him in this instance. While Schleiermacher’s 
proof goes to show that 1st Timothy is the work of some later 
plagiarist, who makes a bungling compilation (he uses stronger 
language still) out of 2d Timothy and Titus, his own school 
have decided that 1st Timothy must have the same author as 
the other two Epistles; yet our critic in his wilful pursuit of 
truth, as he supposes, has reared a demonstration which would 
put to shame the flimsy objections that some men have lately 
produced with so much ostentation against the Books of Moses. 
He cannot deny that the external evidence for lst Timothy is 
of the first class, though even here he essays an insinuation that 
only discloses his evil animus ; but, passing from that, he sets to 
work in earnest. Hediscovers no fewer than ninety-four words 
or phrases that are either non-Pauline, or not Greek, or drat 
Aeyoweva, or apocryphal. He maintains that the notice about 
Hymenzus and Alexander contradicts that in 2d Timothy 
about these individuals, that the sentence in 1 Tim. i. 20 must 
be understood as being to be put in execution by Timothy 
during the short time he was in Ephesus after Paul, and that 
Paul cannot be supposed to devolve such a burden on so 
young a man; that chapters iii. 2 and v. 9 can only be taken 
of prohibition of a second marriage, which is a sentiment 
foreign to Paul’s system, and proves that the writer of the 
Epistle lived between Paul’s epoch and that in which the 
marriage of the clergy was wholly eschewed ; that the “double 
honour” due to elders (chap. v. 17) can only mean “double 
pay,’—a motive which Paul certainly never placed before 
spiritual men; that the mention of Pontius Pilate (chap. 
vi. 13) in so singular a manner indicates a date for the 
Epistle after the Apostles’ Creed, in which that individual is 
so prominent, had come into common use, along with a host 
of other objections that might suffice to overwhelm any one 
ignorant of the animus that was urging the criticism, and 
casting wholly into the shade the weak talk and utterly false 
assertions about priests and Levites, and the universal priest- 
hood of which Israel knew nothing, which have been employed 
to justify the effort to set aside the claim of Moses to that 
law which inspired voices have ever called by his name. All 
this pretentious argumentation has been long ago disowned 
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by his closest followers as utterly baseless, showing that it had 
not emanated from clear impartial judgment, but from zeal for 
some oblique theory. Neither need we go far to discover the 
cause of this laborious obliquity. This is a fair illustration of 
the method by which some men have professed by mere philo- 
logical tact and on subjective grounds to determine authorship. 
Those who knew the man as he disclosed his esoteric system 
to De Wette, Liicke, and Brinkemann, so different from that 
which he publicly professed, will see that the distinct teaching 
of this Epistle, going in the teeth of his favourite tenets, made 
it insufferably distasteful to him. The great truths, ch. iii. 16, 
“Great is the mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh ;” 
the designation of Christ’s incarnation as a spontaneous self- 
dedication, ch.i. 16 ; the assertion, ch. ii. 6, “ he gave himself a 
ransom for us;” the statements, ch. ii. 13-15, confirming the 
Old Testament account of the creation and fall as historical 
facts; the frequent appeals to a living God, who rules in 
wisdom and justice, taking cognisance of sin and hasting to 
judgment, all so adverse to his pantheistic creed, as well as the 
separate mention of the Father, the Son, and elect angels as 
having part in that judgment of which he would know 
nothing, ch. v. 20, vi. 13; the adoring mention of electing 
grace and confession for Paul himself as “ chief of sinners ;” 
worse than all, the upholding of the /aw as having a definite 
function in the Divine economy, in contradistinction to 
Schleiermacher, who will allow of no law but that within 
in the conscience, and who insists under the head of Christ’s 
obedience that he fulfilled the will of God, but not the law; 
finally the warnings against false philosophy, and the explicit 
injunctions to adhere to the faith and the duties that had 
been transmitted in the Church—all this was just as if the 
Epistle had been specially addressed to confute the novelties 
by which Schleiermacher was revolutionising the age in which 
his lot was cast. We have dwelt on this instance, as perhaps 
the most striking example of the audacity as well as of the 
failure of that rationalistic spirit, that profanely disports 
itself within the limits of the canon of Scripture as if on 
unconsecrated ground—that seeks among ourselves to place 
Deuteronomy, for example, towards the close and not at the 
outstart of Israel’s national life, as the work of some impostor 
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who assumes the name of Moses, as the outcome, and not as God 
declares its design, as the source of the people’s life, amounting 
in fact to a denial of its true and real inspiration, as the authors 
of the theory themselves very well know. Such an example 
as this discovers to us whence this spirit comes, and whither it 
tends, and should be a warning to those who are in danger of 
being carried off their feet by the German critics and their 
Scotch followers, not to attach too much weight to “scholars,” 
and those who have “a name in the world of letters,” in 
religious questions, when we find a man like Schleiermacher 
so far left to himself as to heap all the terms of a scornful and 
opprobrious criticism upon a work which the whole Church 
ever has held as being a genuine production of God’s holy, 
wise, and perfect Spirit.” 

We turn to examine the influence which the principles they 
embraced had on the formation of the characters of these two 
great men. Chalmers’s career is a proof that energetic accept- 
ance of the truths from God’s right hand finds not less, but 
more, scope for the freest exercise of the intellect. 

The Church in Germany was as much at fault as the 
individual in originating that scepticism which shot up to 
such a height, in having almost from its cradle fostered the 
belief that the acceptance of certain theological positions 
is identical with the truth and the life of truth. When Arndt 
lifted his protest in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
Christian life versus Creed, he found the whole Church against 
him. When Lessing refers to truth from God’s right hand, he 
has in view those theological enunciations enforced by authority 
over the domain of the churches he was acquainted with—he 
knew of no others. In opposition to this system he proposed 
to himself to find some rival formula on the field of philosophy 
which would better satisfy the craving intellect. 

There was a period in Chalmers’s life reaching to his thirtieth 

1 Some would persuade their neighbours that Deuteronomy might still 
be canonical, although discovered to be a forgery of a later prophet in the 
name of Moses. Those who believe this like to have dust cast into their 
eyes. It is interesting to hear how Schleiermacher judges of the supposed 
author of lst Timothy after having finished the proof that it is not Paul’s. 
He says, “The author has evidently been guilty of a falsehood, as it was his 
design to make that to appear to be Paul’s which was not so. If we then 
receive it, that in canonical writings the author must be inspired, or at least 


of an unblemished character, we cannot allow this work to make a part in 
the canon.”—Schleiermacher, Sémmliche Werke, vol. i. (Berlin, 1836). 
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year when his views were not far apart from Schleiermacher’s. 
When he answered his father’s expostulation about a more 
exclusive attention to the high duties of the ministry by 
saying that he visited his people and the sick as much as his 
neighbours, defied any one to point out a part of his duty that 
was omitted, and boasted that after satisfying his parochial 
work he could have five days in the week for scientific pur- 
suits, we may parallel Schleiermacher’s plea with his father, 
that he has sufficient motives for all duty in his own mind 
independent of those peculiar doctrines of the gospel which his 
father considered essential, adding that he did all that would 
be required of him, and that “ God does not require perfection, 
but only that we should be striving after it” (here Lessing's 
disciple !). Even then, however, there was the cardinal dis- 
tinction between them, that Chalmers had the law of God 
before him, from which he never for a moment withdrew his 
homage—an aid which the other never had even in the years 
when he was doing his best to conform to the Moravians, as 
the law of God is theoretically annulled in that body. Fora 
long time, however, Chalmers had almost no perception of the 
substance of truth in the law which he reverenced. We see 
him address himself to the Divine law with the intention of 
fulfilling it, and with the conviction that such fulfilment was 
neither impracticable nor very difficult. He passed through 
the experience known in divinity as being alive without the 
law, and of dying when the law revived. It was his sincere 
purpose to observe every duty and avoid every transgression. 
He himself declares the old and ever new experience of all 
who wait upon God’s right hand till it reveal the truth to 
them. “It (the law) still kept ahead of him with a kind of 
overmatching superiority to all his efforts. His attempt to 
scale the heights of perfection, to quell the remonstrances of a 
challenging and not yet appeased commandment, was like the 
laborious ascent of him who, having so wasted his strength that 
he can do no more, finds that some precipice still remains to 
be overcome, some mountain brow that scorns his enterprise 
and threatens to overwhelm him.” In view of that high and 
heavenly morality which the law required he found himself 
“a helpless defaulter from the first and greatest of its com- 
mandments ;” and this was no momentary flash of conviction, 
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but continued the permanent tone of his judgment all his life 
through. Compare these breathings of the soul after a divinely 
given standard with the self-appreciation on the other side, 
where there is never a surmise of anything faulty, where men 
make their own manner of thinking and acting the rule for 
judging others, and when, follow them as we may through 
volumes of correspondence, not a trace appears that, living as 
they do, self-indulgent, secular, lazy, and carnal lives, their 
souls are ever visited by the suspicion that they have offended 
against either the first or second table. There can surely be 
no question on which of the two sides truth was doing its 
office. Those who had chosen to seek the truth for them- 
selves had never found it, nor perceived its first yva@c 
ceavtov. In the second last year of his life Schleiermacher 
tells his friend that he had never had aught heathenish about 
him, 2.e. that his life had been ever conformable to the Christian 
standard. This is closely connected with the “sinlessness” 
(“ Unsiindlichkeit ”) which he describes as the benefit com- 
municated by Christ—to a more particular definition of which 
neither he nor his commentators condescend, but which gives 
the best illustration of the meaning of his celebrated conversion 
to positive Christianity, and of the adroitness with which he 
adapted the specious outside of orthodox phraseology to con- 
vey the most deadly soul-poison. This “ Unsiindlichkeit ” is 
not justification by faith, but the thing most opposed to it. 
Yet “sinlessness” as a gift of Christ sounds very like the truth, 
for Christians are, in a sense, free from sin by union with Christ. 
Schleiermacher knows of no law, consequently of no trans- 
gression, no satisfaction of Christ for sinners, and no justifica- 
tion : he knows only of sin as a natural evil to which men are 
subject, and from which we are delivered by the manifestation 
of Christ, in virtue of which we are enabled to live a life of 
baptized and Christian civilisation. The ability to live 
decently and morally under the gospel, which Christian 
preachers have ever warned us not to make a ground of 
righteousness, is, according to this system, the benefit that 
Christ communicates. Under this term the error which the 
sinful heart most naturally generates, and against which 
Scripture constantly warns, is most plausibly concealed, and 
commended with authority to the heart. Many before him 
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had contended fiercely against imputed righteousness. It 
remained for him to dress up the opposite error so as to give it 
the nearest resemblance to the truth. If then it be the devil’s 
work to adulterate, to make error so resemble truth that men, 
all things considered, are more easily led to the former, this 
artifice of Schleiermacher is, according to Dr. Duncan’s ex- 
pression, “essence of devilry.” This delusion has overspread 
the land, satisfying men that if they have the name of Christ 
they need nothing more than a measure of outward decency, 
and then they turn and tread on the name in which this has 
been propounded to them. If they who receive Christ 
obtain power to become sons of God, those who embrace 
Schleiermacher’s “ sinlessness” receive power to quash con- 
science, and become children of the world and the devil. 
Schleiermacher comes forth with the grand fallacy of his 
life in the enunciation that religion has nothing to do with 
truth, that truth is the province of philosophy, while that of 
religion is devout feeling. This shows that he had never 
come into the most distant contact with truth, for had it 
touched his conscience, and like Ithuriel’s spear made him 
take his real shape before his own eye, it would have made 
him own its power to bring him in guilty before God. Not 
the sportsman-life of the speculative philosopher, nor the 
dazzling evolutions in syllogisms and grand views, but the 
stern school of truth that puts conscience and heart and will 
and soul and mind through the crucible of her inexorable disci- 
pline, is to qualify for the high vocation of king and priest in 
the life of eternity. It was thus that Chalmers was impelled 
onward; he had abundance of devotional feeling, but truth 
continued to wave her torch over it, discovering it to be dark 
and short of that region of light and harmony where she dwells 
with her children. It is beautiful here to observe what a pro- 
found horror he displays of being made the captive of any 
human system: the higher principle preserved him from such 
blind devotion to Calvin or Edwards as Schleiermacher pays 
to the “outcast saint” Spinoza. One thing more, he ever 
declares without reserve the views by which his mind is influ- 
enced. At no period of his life could he have listened to such 
advice as Schleiermacher got from his father, to preach the 
doctrine which was acceptable to the people when his own 
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convictions were different. Schleiermacher could not inveigh 
more strongly against vicarious atonement than Chalmers after 
he had been years in the ministry. Thus in 1829: “In what 
particular manner the death of our Redeemer effected the 
remission of our sins, or rather why that death was made a 
condition of this remission, seems to be an unrevealed point in 
Scripture. Perhaps the God of nature meant to illustrate the 
purity of his perfections to the children of men; perhaps it was 
efficacious in promoting the improvement and confirming the 
virtues of other orders of being. The tenets of those whose 
unenlarged minds are apt to imagine that the Author of nature 
required the death of Jesus merely for the reparation of violated 
justice, are rejected by all free and rational inquirers. . . . Let 
him (the Christian) allow himself to be guided by the instruc- 
tions of our mystical theologians, and all will be enveloped in 
gloom and obscurity.” All this time Chalmers was looking 
with all submissiveness to the utterances of the inspired Word, 
zealous for God as Paul when he persecuted Jesus, unwearied 
in discharge of every known duty. But here comes in truth’s 
great lesson, that she teaches in a sovereign manner by the life, 
that no man ever attains her aim by mere thinking, that she 
humbles in the dust those who are to be raised up, and that 
inevitably the innate pride of the fallen heart must be mortified 
and buried. Led through deep sorrow, when the sickness and 
death of his nearest brought him into converse with the reali- 
ties of eternity, he made the discovery that the principles on 
which he had counted failed to yield a satisfactory foundation 
under the last trials of sinful humanity. When he had thus 
come into that lowly frame which welcomes the draught of 
truth by whatever ministry, the great saving mystery which 
none of the princes of this world can know was revealed to 
him not by any intenser effort of his mighty understanding, 
not from the tomes of a Calvin or Turretin, but through the 
writings of a simple Christian layman. The truth of old Scotch 
theology that under Christ we work not for life but from life, 
that Christ for us is antecedent in nature if not in time to 
Christ in us, that the righteousness of Christ without works, 
imputed by free grace and embraced by faith, gives a full and 
indefeasible right to all the privileges and benefits of the 
covenant of redemption, including repentance and all grace 
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—all this, which Chalmers had long taught children from the 
Catechism, but never comprehended, lay at once upon his 
heart like beams from the Sun of Righteousness, enabling him 
to say for himself, “I count all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” 

Now should have been the time, according to the axioms of 
scepticism, when this lofty spirit submitted itself to the formule 
of orthodoxy, to see the fire of genius quenched and intellect 
dulled and smothered up in ascetic duties, or mystic contem- 
plation. Nothing less! From the hour of this new and highest 
baptism he is beheld going forth with enhanced energy on 
every field of enterprise. Previously his genius had been con- 
triving openings for itself, much in the same way as the spirit 
of Samson was moved in the camp of Dan before he realised 
his call, craving for worthy enterprise, and perhaps Chalmers 
then saw nothing higher to grasp than a Professor’s chair; now 
we see him strike out for himself enterprises of the most novel 
and beneficial kind, grappling in the might of Christian hope 
with the social and spiritual evils under which the masses lay 
crushed, setting his face against the abuses in the Church that 
crippled its efficiency and polluted its life, shaking himself 
loose from political friends and parties to take up the gauntlet 
for religious freedom, and, when thwarted by a short-sighted 
Government, going forth out of the struggle at the head of a 
fully organised establishment of God’s own kind, which Govern- 
ment was impotent to assail, and going higher still, the lamp 
of spiritual zeal burning brighter as nature failed, spending the 
dregs of his strength in exhibiting the solution of the problem 
how the most degraded classes may be gained by personal 
intercourse, leaving it as his legacy to the world, that no 
church on earth has aught to boast of till the gospel is carried 
to every family and homestead in her domain. 

Before going further, we refer to the influence of one grand 
principle which these two men held in common, as a remark- 
able example on what different paths the mind disciplined by 
Divine law, and the mind for which this law was absolutely 
non-existent, are borne under the influence of the same intel- 
lectual convictions. We refer to the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity, the influence of which on Chalmers’s mind is thus 
described by his biographer: “ Planting his foot on the truth 
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demonstrated, as it seemed to him, so irresistibly by Edwards, 
that fixed, unalterable links bind together the whole series of 
events in the spiritual as well as in the material universe, he 
rose to that sublime conception of the Godhead as that eternal, 
all-pervading energy by which this vast and firmly-knit suc- 
cession was originated and sustained; and into a very rapture 
of admiration and delight his spirit was upborne,” etc. A 
similar intellectual conviction left Schleiermacher in contact 
with a Deity, who, according to his own definition, is nothing 
more than “natura naturans” acting from inherent forces and 
qualities, but destitute of any holy and righteous will, so that, 
as his critic Chalybeeus says, it is of so little importance in 
his system as almost to fall out of sight. The divergency is a 
moral one. Chalmers, under God’s law, had been trained to 
moral conceptions ; Schleiermacher knows them not. Here is 
revealed the whole grandeur of the law of God and its peda- 
gogic results. In that law not only the authority of the 
Almighty, but the very knowledge of his being and attributes 
is rooted. The law, the truth from God’s right hand, training 
the moral sense, waking the dormant feeling of guilt and self- 
judgment, resurrectionising the sentiments of righteousness 
and truth inwrought in the framework of the heart, making final 
judgment certain and inevitable, reveals the Deity, in whose 
name it speaks, as invested with the attributes of justice, 
holiness, mercy, and truth. It is this moral work in the soul 
that prevents its being overborne by the view of another law, 
demonstrated by the understanding, of invincible necessity, 
binding together all events and acts in infallible sequence. 
When this moral work is lacking, the spirit infallibly succumbs 
to Pantheism, and is content with a God that has no 
righteous and holy will, that can neither be loved, nor trusted, 
nor feared ; as a necessary consequence, man, fashioned like the 
God he professes, turns, like a ship without rudder, whither 
the impulses of his wayward, finite, foolish spirit carry him. 
We say the divergence is a moral one, as paralysing and per- 
verting man solely on the domain of moral responsibilities. 
It is proved on the field of our everyday existence that the 
reality of life and its urgent demands break through all regard 
to preordination and uniformity, and regardlessly wield all 
means for the indispensable end: and it is the same in the 
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life of morality and religion where men are equally bent on 
attaining to the life of justification and acceptance with God. 
In this case they will and do set in motion all disposable in- 
fluences with as much greater intention, as the object is higher 
and more commanding. This same moral discipline sees all 
the frivolous objections scattered to the wind before it, that 
are directed to discredit miracles and other aids from heaven, 
including the inspired Word, whereby its high end of recon- 
ciliation with God is to be attained and improved. The man, 
seeing one of the two great families that have filled the world, 
that which was ever eminent for all good, going before him in 
the use of these means, and reaping the fruit of decision in the 
foretaste of spiritual and eternal life, follows strenuously in 
their wake. The difference between the two is not in the in- 
tellect but in the acceptance or rejection of the truth from 
heaven. It is a striking fact Schleiermacher relates of him- 
self, that, as a boy, he doubted the facts of history; and he 
never came to see that there is a species of testimony, such as 
that of the Passover, for the wonders at the Exodus, which 
is Ged’s own monument and not man’s, and that of the 


Apostles for the resurrection, which we may not impugn with- 
out doing violence to our whole moral being, which is as much 


higher than the usual course of nature as the moral world is 
above the material. 


These views could not but occasion very opposite con- 
victions on the cardinal question of prayer. Prayer, according 
to Schleiermacher, was only an essential article of ecclesias- 
tical order in which the devout feeling of the Church finds 
its expression in the liturgy. His repugnance to private 
and social prayer reminds us only of the abhorrence Claver- 
house had at the psalm-singing of the Covenanters. “As 
for those,” he says, “who pretend that they can continue 
long in prayer, that they are not weary of pleading with 
God for one or another object, they are still remote from 
the true fear of God. . . . Much as they may talk of 
their high frames in prayer, I am convinced there is no 
true devout feeling in their whole proceedings. At set 
times they plead their wants before God; their prayer is like 
other petty performances, a part of the order of their day ; and 
immediately after they turn to other works and amusements 
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without a trace of devotion being apparent in all these 
(V.B.—His experience was among the Moravians !), and in the 
same manner they pass from their business, their works, their 
joking, to prayer, with their hearts stuffed with mere earthly 
concerns. Is this an evidence of a heart habitually conversing 
with God? They may asseverate as they please about the 
blessing in their hearts which such prayer produces, but it will 
be only casual and temporary emotions. Don’t they always 
utter the same expressions and phrases? Don’t they mostly 
pray in thoughts they have got from others? We all know 
how little effect such can really have upon the mind itself. 
It is truly no loss to Christianity if such habits decline. No! 
it would be with a light heart I would look forward to the 
entire disappearance of ail these hours of prayer and obser- 
vances.” These sentiments he never retracted nor revocated. 
From his voluminous correspondence we have no indication 
that he ever prayed in his life. We meet with frequent in- 
vocation of the gods, of heaven, even of the devil (Der 
Teufel hole ...), but never, not even on his deathbed, any cry 
or petition addressed as from a needy, finite, sinful soul to the 
Creator and Redeemer. In his theology he allows as expres- 
sion of the consciousness of the Church, “ prayer in the name 
of Jesus,” but this refers only to public worship. It is neces- 
sary to exhibit the whole irreconcilable difference between the 
man who receives the truth of God and him who receives only 
the truth discovered by his own mind. From Chalmers’s 
diary it appears on every page that while neglecting none of 
the diligence requisite to secure success in his work, his chief 
dependence was ever on that blessing which descends from a 
prayer-hearing God on them who ask it. His instruction to 
his students was to pray as if all depended on God, and labour 
as if all depended on themselves. It is a fact well worthy of 
study that the stiffest predestinarians, as the Puritans and 
Covenanters, have been the men of most prayer, as it is an 
anomaly of equal magnitude on the field of common life, which 
Mosheim records with a moral shake of the head as an in- 
soluble riddle, that, contrary to all the prognostics of ethical 
science, the countries where belief in predestination prevailed 
have been those most eminent for a strict regard to morality 
and good behaviour. 
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As Professor of Moral Philosophy, Schleiermacher pushed his 
principles to their legitimate issue. Schenkel represents it as 
one of the new lights he struck out, that he separated morals 
from religion as a separate science, on the ground that morality 
is independent of motives from the province of religion. 
Humanity over the whole great field of its moral being was to 
be re-assumed as the domain of philosophy, be it that of the 
educated or uneducated, while religion was to be remanded 
into a sombre seclusion, in which men might indulge or 
cultivate what remained of devotional feeling, chiefly in con- 
sideration of women and those whose minds were less 
developed. This was the consistent outcome of his answer to 
his father, that he had sufficient motives for duty apart from 
those doctrines of the faith with which he was urged. 
This is the doctrine that rules the press and the authoritative 
centres of opinion in Germany, dissociating men’s morality 
from, the faith, and regarding Jews, heathens, Papists, and Pro- 
testants as all on the same footing in respect of the former. 
That the world should overlook the grand truth of Christ, that 
the tree must be good ere the fruit be good, and that there can 
be no act nor thought radically good but when the soul is 
rooted in Christ, is conceivable enough ; but we have to do with 
a theologian whose positions have controlled a great part of 
the Church for half a century. Should it be surprising that 
such bastard religion, which allows men to lift their crest as 
self-moved centres of moral excellence, and is called in to 
diffuse a lying consecration around birth, marriage, and death, 
becomes contemptible? Accordingly, the press even in its 
most respectable representatives requires preachers to ignore 
the doctrines of the gospel and occupy themselves with what 
they handsomely style the ethical side of religion. Religion 
is practically recognised as a compound of rites and moral 
lessons. How far was this conception beneath Chalmers’s idea ! 
In describing his treatment of the same science, he writes :— 


“T feel that I would be doing the utmost injustice to what may be con- 
sidered as the science of celestial ethics if I were to make no reference to 
that department of it which is beyond the ken of the natural powers, but 
within the ken of the Christian revelation, and therefore I advert in the 
class towards the conclusion of my course to the strength of the evidences of 
Christianity ; and I endeavour to make it palpable that the philosophy 
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of a true Baconian mind is that philosophy which would lead us to cast 
down all our antecedent conceptions, and to sit down with the docility of 
little children at the feet of a communication from heaven, provided that 
its authenticity has been established.” 


We are able to study how these two majestic spirits sever- 
ally comport themselves in the tread-mill, as some might term 
it, of parochial work in country parishes. Schleiermacher’s 
letters from Stolpe ever complain of isolation from the 
literary and congenial society of the capital, and his only 
resource seems to be in more exuberant outpourings of 
heart towards his female Jewish friends there. Doubtless 
his sermons even then testified of the intellectual power and 
depth with which all his writings are stamped, but he has the 
feeling that not more than one or two of his audience, at the 
most, understand him. We remember Coleridge relates that 
he had under his hands four samples of different creeds,—a 
Jew, a Swedenborgian, a Roman Catholic, and some other, 
whom he was experimenting upon. This we may suppose 
pretty much the aim of Schleiermacher, to try how far he 
could get his ideas intomen. But Chalmers having a hold, 
though an imperfect one, of truth from heaven, had a sense 
of responsibility to the souls of men to give them what he 
could, and he came down to their comprehension. He 
delivered fervid, extempore expostulations against stealing, 
lying, and backbiting, and pressed reformation in respect of 
honour, truth, integrity, and all moral duties. It was the 
difference between the truth ardently grasped, and the truth 
perseveringly pursued but never reached, for even then the 
mind of the one apprehended the truth of an Almighty Judge 
and an Avenger of sin. Schleiermacher was capable of intense 
satisfaction from imparting his views to men capable of com- 
prehending them, and the lack of such in his country parish 
despoiled his labour of all interest. Chalmers, even at his 
lowest, had a message from God that concerned the illiterate 
peasant as much as the wisest on earth. After his conversion, 
when he got hold of the mystery of a gratuitous salvation 
offered to every creature under heaven, he gave a concrete 
exemplification of the truth of heaven going forth in its power 
on earth. And, as this truth showed its Divine virtue in the 
sluggish minds of his parishioners, and those who had been 
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clay-cold under his moral tirades, woke up to serve them- 
selves heirs of immortality, tasting of that meat which 
solaced the fainting spirit of the Master at the well of 
Sychar, all the hours of the day were too narrow for the ardour 
of his spirit. He catechised in the family, kept a class for 
young men, to which they came from the remotest distance, 
visited the sick, dying, and bereaved, and made as faithful pre- 
paration for preaching to these illiterate assemblies as ever after 
for the most polished city audiences. Schleiermacher only 
came forth in his full strength after he was transplanted to 
serlin. In that intellectual centre he found the stimulus his 
mind needed, and he rose to the occasion. When he saw 
literary men, men in high station, officers, and even crowds of 
Jews gathering round his pulpit, he poured forth the riches 
and grace of his eloquence. 

From the outset he drew wondering crowds, that listened 
to his stately paragraphs and mysterious paralogisms ; for 
poor human souls, ready to stagnate in the monotony of every- 
day life, are ready to find in every voice that strikes an un- 
usual chord the angel that has come down to stir the pool of 
healing virtue. But, though startled to a moment’s thought 
by such sentences as “It is in some cases better to have 
religion without a God than with one ;” “First identify 
yourselves and your being with the great All, and then come 
and inquire further about the immortality of the soul ;” “ Rise 
above the rules of conventional morality and confide in the 
unsophisticated promptings of the heart,” the hearers carried 
away little but an unbounded admiration of the speaker. We 
hear of no similar case in Berlin to that of the two youths who 
met after a sermon of Chalmers’s in a neighbouring plantation, 
confessed to each other that their eyes had been opened to 
know themselves sinners, and began a concert for prayer 
for the Divine blessing, which made them friends for life in the 
pilgrimage to Zion. Later in life Schleiermacher grasped the 
person of Christ as his ideal, transcending all that appeared 
on the field of history, and, presenting it with all the force and 
ardour of his genius, induced many who had concluded that 
Christ and his gospel were effete, to inquire anew, and thus 
many, as is known, who received the first impression from 
Schleiermacher, obtained worthier views than their teacher. 
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But he himself knew nothing of a Redeemer from sin, and 
wrought nothing but a vague adoration. His magniloquent 
platitudes that “every man is by his very being in the image 
of God” fired some to such a degree that one of his hearers 
records that if “but for that one utterance, he could have 
worshipped him.” But Chalmers’s faith was very earnest, 
he knew himself in possession of the instrument that could 
renew man in the image of his Maker, a consciousness which 
led to the restless consideration and employment of all ap- 
pliances to secure the result in as many cases as possible. 
Let us follow him, too, after he was called to the largest city 
in his native country, as he gathered around him, by his 
commanding genius, crowds of sympathetic hearers. 

Turning from the admiring multitudes who were quickened 
and made blessed ‘by his word, he considered street upon 
street, and house upon house, in the great city, teeming 
with families fortified by spiritual inertia against common 
motives, and, like a man who was aware of having a bless- 
ing in his hand, sufficient to rescue all from the spiritual 
ruin in which they were buried, he formed the project of par- 
celling and subdividing the huge masses of poverty and 
ignorance into manageable sections, and by himself, or his 
aides-de-camp, visiting from house to house, and getting the 
message of salvation carried to every human ear! What 
but a vital possession of truth could have shown itself 
capable of such enterprise? The truth is from God and for 
man, and knows no respect of persons. The same man who 
could hold the highest circles entranced was equally at home 
among the mechanics who met in a cotton-mill or workshop 
with their greasy jackets and unwashed countenances, and 
the grateful response of the lower classes testified that the 
word from God was equally for them. Different from that 
truth which the philosopher has in view, the truth from 
heaven can be implanted in the tender hearts of children never 
to be eradicated; and we see this servant of God set on foot 
agencies to go after children and draw them within the circle 
of the gospel’s beneficent operation, following high and low, . 
learned and unlearned, young and old, and manifesting by his 
zeal as much as by his talent the value of the boon he com- 
mended to them. It was possible for Schleiermacher to go 
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serenely, after the labour of composition or of the desk was 
discharged, to spend the evening in recreation in a circle of 
friends or in the saloons of the great, to the recruiting of mind 
and body. He never breathes a syllable indicating that the 
moral wastes of Berlin caused him a heart-break. How should 
the philosophic sceptic care for the illiterate or for children ? 
He has nothing to give them. It was Jesus, and only he who 
said, “ Suffer little children to come to me,” and who had com- 
passion on the multitudes. The recreation of the sceptic will 
be in consistency with the rest of his system. Compare Spinoza, 
when he fattened spiders with large flies, and then took 
pleasure in making them fight and tear each other to pieces, 
with the Christian philanthropist, who, after he had done his 
part well in the loftier intellectual regions of society, turned to 
scheme and mine in the more obdurate recesses of human 
ignorance and ungodliness, the Howard, on the spiritual side, 
in ceaseless endeavours to make the treasure that had gladdened 
his own heart available for the most forlorn and desolate of 
the species. 

Who would not rejoice to see such men thrust forward, out 
of the rut of professional and literary life, to give proof of 
themselves in the political arena on some grand question of 
national life? Accordingly we find both called to cast 
their votes into the scale in the question affecting classes 
struggling under social disabilities; the Roman Catholics in 
England, and the Jews in Germany. <A priori, we would be 
disposed to expect that the Freethinker would be foremost to 
sweep away all such arbitrary shackles laid upon men on the 
vround of name or dissent or opinion. Not so fast! Hobbes 
and Hegel both ended in advocating tyranny on the one side 
and servility on the other in the state. Chalmers at once took 
an uncompromising position as the champion of civil freedom 
apart from religious considerations. He held truth too high 
to require the support of a statute-book, and invited Pro- 
testants to renounce all weapons but those spiritual ones with 
which Christianity had originally prevailed, and trusted by 
according Roman Catholics equal participation in the politics 
of the realm to despoil error of a factitious advantage as per- 
secuted. We think Chalmers was wrong in overlooking the 
fact that Popery is by no means a purely religious sect, but a 
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mighty political league, with its ramifications in every country 
under heaven engaged in a conspiracy to bring all per fas 
et nefas under the yoke of the Romish priest-king ; but yet 
the part he took is a valuable evidence how the spirit of 
truth carries man above all prejudices, and all regard to the 
objections of those associated with him when it concerns the 
interests of those whom he supposes to be wronged. This 
was very different from Voltaire’s argument for toleration, 
which treats all Christians alike as fools. There it is the truth 
with open eyes pleading for the supposed rights of a fanatical 
sect, whose dangerous character it at the same time knows and 
owns. Let us turn to Schleiermacher and the Jews. In 1799 
a number of Jewish fathers of families in Berlin drew up an 
address to Probst Teller praying for information as to what 
steps should be taken for the incorporation of the Jewish 
people in the Christian Church! Who can but dwell on this 
moment with interest: for the reception of the Jews in Berlin 
would have been a signal for all the Jews in the world turning 
to the gospel. Teller was an extreme rationalist, but in such 
esteem with his contemporaries that in his funeral sermon the 
preacher said if such men as Jesus, Luther, and Teller, were to 
arise all would soon be in order in religion. Teller would have 
been inclined to make all kinds of concessions to the petitioners. 
But Schleiermacher came before the public with a pamphlet 
against the reception of the Jews, where he appears in a more 
favourable light than usual, treating the proposal for making 
concessions in Christianity with the severest sarcasm. But 
what were his reasons? None other than the fear that if the 
Jews entered the Christian Church in numbers they would add 
strength to the Pharisaic or positive side that adhered to the 
letter of the Scriptures. Not believing in conversion, he sup- 
posed the Jews would under the Christian name only be what 
they were before. On the other hand, he came forward in 
favour of a measure to confer upon the Jews unlimited social 
emancipation with the one proviso, that they renounced the hope 
of the Messiah! As if Protestants had assented to Roman 
Catholic emancipation on condition that Romanists renounced 
all connection with the Pope. 

Schleiermacher appears in his greatest strength and greatest 
weakness in the part he took in the Church revolution which 
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gave birth to the Evangelical Church of Prussia in its present 
form. Frederick-William the Third had gained the persuasion 
that the moment was near for effecting the long-desired 
union of the Lutherans and the Reformed, and making one 
Protestant Church throughout his dominions. It seemed as if 
the most had, under the Rationalist era, lost all concern for 
the points of difference, and that the measure needed only to 
be proposed to be accepted. Schleiermacher cast himself with 
his whole soul into the scheme for remodelling the Church, as 
the prospect was held out of getting it freed from the des- 
potism of consistories, and constituted in presbyteries and 
synods after the pattern of the early Church. In a presbytery 
or synod he had the assurance that he, as Reformed, could 
hold his own, and more. It was a rare faculty which enabled 
him, educated in German Erastianism, to embrace this scheme 
on the ground of its intrinsic truth. He was originally Re- 
formed as contrary to Lutheran, and difficult as it was in 
his early days for such to get on against predominant Luther- 
anism, he never deserted his colours. All was going on 
smoothly, and Prussia would have been under his auspices a 
Presbyterian country, when the “rebuff of an opposing cloud,” 
such as sent Satan back from the abysses of chaos, shelved 
the scheme. The murder of Kotzebue by a democratic 
student furnished Austria with a pretext for interference, and, 
with the zealous co-operation of our Wellington, she put her 
veto on such a church constitution as a too great concession 
on the side of liberty. The result was the present Prussian 
State Church, in which the servants of Government, including 
the clergy, exert a quiet but effective pressure upon every 
remonstrance of the popular will. But that was not all! 
The king proceeded to prescribe of his own proper authority, 
as “summus episcopus,” an Agende or Liturgy for the whole 
church, which was to be neither Lutheran nor Reformed, but 
an amalgamation of both. Naturally this compound was 
offensive to both. The Reformed took offence at lighted 
tapers by noonday, kneeling before the altar, chanting of the 
clergy from the altar, and that the priest, as the Lutherans 
call him, turned his face to the crucifix and his back to the 
congregation ; while the Lutherans were displeased that the 
expressions in the Communion, and many other things, were 
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modified in the sense of the Reformed. Schleiermacher’s 
Reformed convictions were deeply wounded ; he declared that 
he never would turn his back to the congregation and his 
face to the crucifix, and went so far—it required courage in 
those days (1820-30)—as to write a pseudonymous pamphlet, 
showing that the right the King claimed in matters of “cultus” 
had no legal standing in the Protestant Church. Nevertheless, 
he at last gave way. After enduring some persecution, he 
accepted an amended liturgy, with the resolve to use it as 
much and as little as he pleased. On condition of indulgence 
for himself, he gave up the principle for the Church, and even 
advised others to comply, hinting that they did not need to 
believe the words they officially employed. It was opinion, a 
human ideal in his ease, and not faith in Christ living and 
ruling in his church. Such opinions will never overcome the 
world. It was Erasmus over again. Hundeshagen says: 
“ Literati and philosophers are the last men in the world to 
assail the powers that be, unless they see themselves backed 
by some power of equal authority.” Schleiermacher had suffi- 
cient intellectual energy to give the church at once a new 
constitution, to sweep away mountains of traditionary rubbish, 
and to make no account of the gulf of prejudices which others 
think they must leave to time. He even thought in the ex- 
tremity of setting wp a Free Church ; a church freed from State 
control would have delighted his sense of the right and 
beautiful. We must confess to a certain admiration of this 
great man, as an unflinching adherent of the persecuted 
Reformed symbol, and of the Free Church before it existed. 
What was his defect? Simply this: with him the whole 
was esthetical predilection, and not faith in that Lord Jesus 
Christ who came forth conquering and to conquer. The Church 
controversy in Scotland, which Chalmers conducted, was not 
a battle for an ideal, but, from beginning to end, a sad but 
sternly resolute progress towards an uncertain issue at the in- 
stance of truth. It began under the conviction that the 
Church in which Christ rules by his Word and Spirit has cer- 
tain inherent privileges which may not be sacrificed. to any 
power under heaven. There was not a breath of the demo- 
cratic element in Chalmers’s complexion, nor did he anticipate 
great things to be achieved by a church separate from the 
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State. On the contrary, he believed that an Established 
Church was right when all was adjusted with regard to the 
Word of God, and that it was the only instrument adequate to 
provide ordinances for the whole land. In his testimony and 
contention for the essential rights of Christ and his people, he 
was casting to the winds the fondest hopes and a great part 
of the labours of his life, and the only consolation in breaking 
with men and parties, with whom he had been honourably 
associated, was the “we cannot but” of the apostles. Hence 
the slowness to contemplate the last calamity, the prolonging 
of negotiations, the catching at every shadow of accommoda- 
tion, the touching appeals of the Church from one law-instance 
to another, at last to the Parliament and the Crown: but hence 
also the firm repudiation of all proposals that went to palliate 
without removing the aggression on the liberties of Christ’s 
Church, the sad but resolute preparation for the hour of de- 
cision, so that, to the amazement of the world and the actors 
themselves, the tragedy was turned into a victory, and instead 
of a few baffled protesters claiming sympathy as unfortunates, 
there stood forth a Church fully equipped, with her face set to 
the task of missions at home and abroad, a man-child born of 
the truth, sealed and owned before the world, and caught up 
to God and his throne. 

The Free Church was a striking evidence to a materialistic 
age that the same faith exists that history tells of, enabling 
men and ministers to risk and sacrifice all for their convic- 
tions; but it soon appeared that marvellous as such phenomenon 
was, it would not avail to solve the problem of a thorough and 
universal evangelisation of the land. We know not if any- 
thing grander can be produced in the history of the Church 
than the behaviour of Chalmers in this case, bending to the 
will of God, owning the defect of the Free Church, which 
might be called in a way his “own creation” when in the 
prime of her glory, and turning to seek an effective spread of 
the gospel from a combination of all evangelical denomina- 
tions. It was thus he threw himself with his whole soul 
into the formation of the Evangelical Alliance, as he hoped 
thus by the united efforts of all the wise and good in 
the land to make more thorough exertions for overtaking the 
myriads of immortals who were perishing because neglected 
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in the great towns and other outfields of the country. It is 
thus that the truth leads on from one height to another. 
After Schleiermacher was baffled in his hopes for the church 
of his country, his only resource was to retire within the 
sphere of his literary pursuits and professional duties. He had 
the mortification to see the swell of religious ardour, which he 
would gladly have conducted into another channel, go over 
into a reaction in favour of rigid Lutheranism, which proceeded 
to fill the land with the same barren orthodoxy which gave 
rationalism its first advantage, when professors and teachers 
dazzled all nations with productions of a high-wrought philo- 
sophico-theological sentimentality, which left the people to 
sink from one depth to another of spiritual indigence, till the 
classes that make and measure the life of the people are by 
the most competent testimony utterly fallen from the gospel. 
For this state of things Schleiermacher knew of no remedy. 
After Chalmers had brought the struggle for the true constitu- 
tion of the Church to a successful issue, and effected all 
possible combinations for carrying the gospel abroad upon 
society as widely as possible, there was still one thing he 
found he could do—and he did it with the last of his strength 
—he could give in his own neighbourhood such an example as, 
if generally followed, would certainly convert the moral waste 
everywhere to a garden of the Lord. When he chose the 
worst district in the city of his abode, gathered a circle of 
fellow-labourers around him, divided it into twenty districts 
of twenty families each, brought individual care to bear upon 
each family, got teachers and visitors, and had a church and 
schoolroom reared where men had been living without any to 
care for their souls, he exhibited more than in the days of his 
palmiest oratory the pattern of Him who called the demoniac 
to his feet, clothed and in his right mind. 

It is a gratuitous assumption that the men of scepticism, 
though not working directly for the truth, give a fresh stimulus 
to thought which could not otherwise have come, and secure 
for religion a deeper root and more robust growth. Hurri- 
canes, whether natural or moral, are in their nature desolating, 
spreading death and destruction, and though they may be in 
certain climates the lesser evil, and may be the delight of 
painters and poets that contemplate them from a distance, yet 
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we prefer those countries where the processes of nature go 
forward without such outbursts. Perpetual or periodical hur 

ricane, as in France since 1789, is the awful issue to which 
they tend. The false prophet is never presented in Scripture, 
not even when clothed with the grandeur of old Balaam, as a 
benefit, but as a warning. It has appeared in this parallel, 
that possession of the truth conveys far higher power in life, 
a result to be expected, as the intellectual multiplied by the 
moral must infinitely exceed that which is simply intellectual. 
We can institute no comparison between the metaphysical 
systems of Chalmers and Schleiermacher such as is wont to be 
made between the latter and Fichte or Hegel, for the simple 
reason that Chalmers, by virtue of his distinction between the 
“knowable” and “ unknowable,” eschewed all researches in 
the regions beyond the limits of the human understanding. 
He is confessedly the wiser man who perceives a@ priori that it 
is a vain as it is a profane thing to seek to comprise the being 
of the Deity in a definition of the finite understanding, or even 
to comprehend the metaphysical essence of the world. The 
popular sense discovers the “ bathos” in which these specula- 
tions landed when it represents the Hegelian as found with 
folded hands turned inward to himself, and, when questioned, 
answering, “I worship myself;” and caricatures Schleier- 
macher’s definition of Christianity as “ the sense of dependence,” 
by the inference that the dog is the best Christian. The 
example of Chalmers shows that the soul that subjects itself 
to revealed truth needs not yield to any in the ardour with 
which true science is prosecuted. Had Chalmers never been 
converted he would probably have lived and died in the ser- 
vice of science, and would have lent his lucubrations a not 
inferior charm to that which chains us in Schleiermacher’s 
works. His devotion to religion, instead of quenching this 
scientific zeal, discovered new provinces for its exercise. In 
one of his public appeals he administers rebuke to the vulgar 
prejudice on this head : 


“Ob, my brethren, I am afraid that upon this subject there has been a 
most unmanly surrender of Christianity . . . that so much authority has 
been given to the conceptions of a narrow and ignorant bigotry as to have 
laid open our religion to the scorn of philosophers, and to have brought 
down upon her the scorn and disgust of the upper classes of society. . . . 
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What ! are we to be told that in behalf of Christianity nothing can be 
summoned up either in the way of argument or illustration to compel the 
homage and to school the superciliousness of these men? Are we in truck- 
ling compliance with the humours of a baseless fanaticism to strip away all 
learning and cultivation, . . . as so many unseemly appendages, from the 
business of the priesthood? Are we to let down the defences of our faith 
and to withdraw from it the labours of the understanding, and to mar any 
one of its legitimate recommendations, and to proclaim in the hearing of the 
public that instead of being all things to all men, our men of science and 
scholarship are altogether beyond the range of its artillery, that they may 
assemble in their halls and sit in the conscious superiority of reason above 
all the pretensions of their homely and unlettered superstition ?” 

This appeal might have been designed for Schleiermacher him- 
self, who on his part indignantly protests that religion should 
no longer profess to come before men on the ground of truth, 
being a matter of feeling, incapable of demonstration, and 
having its seat in the devout sense of the church! We think 
of Solomon’s two women, and the proof which was the true 
mother of the child. 

It would have been interesting to cast more than a passing 
glance on the moral side of the picture in both cases, specially 
in relation to public questions. There are virtues which the 
Freethinker claims for his own, objecting that Christianity 
leaves no scope for patriotism or friendship. Schleiermache1 
was a patriot and took deeply to heart the degradation of his 
country under the heel of Napoleon, entering into all the 
negotiations for organising a revolt without regard to personal 
danger. But there never was a heartier patriot than Chalmers, or 
one more wedded to his country and its whole noble constitution. 
Unless we identify patriotism with the indiscriminate eulogis- 
ing of worthless kings with Hume, or the hatching of anarchy 
with Voltaire, we will see a patriotism of a far higher kind 
in him who was ready, Cincinnatus-like, every moment to 
sacrifice private ease for the welfare of the people, ceaselessly 
at work to ameliorate the social or the moral condition of 
every class in the nation. Schleiermacher had many friends, 
and, genial man as he was, made himself the delight of the 
literary and scientific circles of Berlin. We will not dwell 
upon it that many of his friendships were of a questionable 
character. But let any man read Chalmers’s correspondence 
with James Anderson, Robert Edie, Alexander Paterson, and 
Thomas Smith, and judge what such a man must have been 
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among his equals, and own that the truth from God, which 
can knit the man of highest science so intimately with the 
comparatively uneducated, soul to soul, casts men in a finer 
and nobler mould, making them capable of a friendship as 
much higher and more durable than that of the world as 
Christ is above the world and its interests and ties. 

The genius of Schleiermacher was of a destructive character, 
that of Chalmers out-and-out conservative; yet here we see 
the conservative, when the truth was at stake, ruthlessly cut 
himself loose from all his moorings, while the other could 
compromise to have private indulgence. As a boy, Schleier- 
macher doubted historical fact ; Chalmers built on trustworthy 
testimony as on a rock, and on the first bruit of the Irvingite 
miraculous tongues, declared himself ready to believe all that 
was credibly attested. Chalmers had a childlike veneration 
for all the great and good before him, and could not pronounce 
the names of Augustine or Bacon, or “Sir Isaac” or Bishop 
Newton, or Pascal, or Halyburton, without special emphasis. 
Schleiermacher’s overweening confidence in the resources of his 
own mind led him to perceive little else than the defects of 
others, and he confesses to admiration for none other than Plato 
and Homer, so that we must think he has lost sight of Paul 
and John (Isaiah he seems not to know!). Chalmers held 
so high the substance of the gospel, that he could overlook all 
incongruities in the men or institutions that were loyal to it. 
Schleiermacher felt a resistless impulse to assail whatever could 
yield shelter to an abuse as outwork or defence; and the 
supranaturalists who professed to receive revelation because 
its contents were agreeable to reason were no less the butts of 
his scorn, than the rationalists who seemed to show regard to the 
substance of Christianity, while making havoc of all its facts 
and evidences. Chalmers was forced to be a reformer from 
zeal to brush away all that dimmed the lustre of the gospel. 
Sincere Calvinist as he was in all the five resolutions of Dort, 
he had frequent tirades against that buckram Calvinism that 
would stint the full and free offer to the sinner. The one 
inconsistency that Schleiermacher’s disciples find in him is 
that he makes the Christ, from whom the Church’s salvation 
emanates, a historical person rather than an ideal. It will be 
easily admitted that it gave Schleiermacher an advantage 
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with the more aspiring of his contemporaries that he 
appeared to produce a novel gospel on the ruins of that teaching 
which had proved effete, and that Chalmers had the more 
arduous task to invest with a new charm what all knew to be 
the old doctrines that had been from the beginning. The 
Bible record was with Schleiermacher a subordinate thing, and 
he mainly gave currency to the treacherous phrase that re- 
velation existed before the Scriptures, separating Bible and 
Revelation. To Chalmers the Word of God in the Bible was 
the revelation of Divine love and truth for the redemption of 
a lost race, a scheme which the mind, blinded by sin, ever 
inclines to misconceive, over the purity and perfection of 
which the teacher has to watch with ceaseless assiduity. 
Schleiermacher projected a union, founded on general in- 
difference, whereby Lutherans and Reformed were to lay aside 
concern about those weighty truths that had severed them. 
Chalmers led the way to a permanent union by persuading 
Christians, while holding high every tittle that is revealed in 
the conscience, to look above and beyond this to the grand 
verities that are represented in their common name. 

The lamentable aberrations of the great German, whose life 
was a searching after truth which he never found, are to be 
traced to the same root as those of the apostle of the Gentiles 
before his conversion—ignorance of the law. For this we 
must hold the Moravians, among whom he was educated, in 
great measure responsible. Their aversion to the law is the 
explanation of the abounding of the phraseology of grace, in 
combination, in many cases, with a worldly and unsanctified 
life, such as makes it possible for the aristocracy to delight in 
the connexion. It is, however, a fierce and systematic 
antagonism that Schleiermacher discovers to the law of God; 
so, while accommodating himself in general to orthodox phrases, 
he will not suffer it to be said that Christ fulfilled the law for 
us. Butthe law is God’s schoolmaster to bring to Christ. The 
vision of Christ would have availed Paul nothing, unless the 
law, applied by the Spirit, had “ come” inwardly, as the result of 
which “coming ” the apostle tells us, “ I died.” Without this 
all the grand things Schleiermacher saw and taught of Christ 
were in vain—for Christ is a Saviour from sin, or nothing. 
Those who are not judged by the law in conscience must and 
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will cast it off. We are told of Spinoza that he was in the 
habit of prayer, till one evening, when going over the alpha- 
betical confession of sin more Rabbinico, the thought occurred, 
“But why confess murder, stealing, lying, etc, when you 
were never guilty of any of these?” The alternative before 
this age is the law leading to Christ, or the discarding the 
Divine gift, and returning to a pantheistic life with the tinsel 
of Christian phrase and circumstance. 

The hollow nature of the Christianity Schleiermacher 
taught comes to light in the doctrine of his disciples. They 
teach that the pre-eminence of Jesus over other men is only 
so long to be recognised till such advances be made in civili- 
sation, that the Messiah of progress be outstripped by those of 
a maturer age. To our view, he was as clearly the false 
prophet of the nineteenth century, as Mahomet was of the 
seventh. As the latter, looking round, saw all religion in 
danger of being swallowed up by a luxuriant polytheism, 
Schleiermacher, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
saw this province of humanity in danger of disappearing under 
the wild hand of rationalism, and thought himself called to 
undertake the work of reconstruction. The one had as much 
honesty of purpose as the other. Schleiermacher does not 
profess to have revelations ;—that is not his style, but he does, 
in one place, lay claim to have a gift of divining, and we 
think it could be proved that he considered himself the vehicle 
of Divine inspiration, when he consciously, and with the best 
conscience, remoulded the religion of Christ, so as to accom- 
modate it to the temper and complexion of the age in which 
he lived. This religion of Schleiermacher is spreading like a 
snare over the nations, undermining and subverting truth, 
and leading men to content themselves with a vague devotion 
or profession, which is evacuated of the substance and power of 
the truth from heaven. God lifts up voices to wake men, 
like that of the Jewish poet, Heinrich Heine, in our own day, 
who, after entertaining Paris and all Europe with genial 
blasphemies, had the confession wrung from him, in the par- 
oxysms of his fearful disease, that, to be an infidel, men need 
to be in health, to be rich, and in comfortable circumstances; 
but men go comfortably and carelessly forward in their godless 
speculation. For Chalmers, Jesus Christ was the Son of David, 
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the promised Seed that bruised the serpent’s head, and his 
Church one from Abel downward, whose “neck is like the 
tower of David builded for an armoury, whereon there hang a 
thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty men.” For all this 
Schleiermacher had no comprehension ; for him the Jewish 
revelation was but a higher level than that of the heathen ; 
and the inference was at the door, if he did not draw it, that 
the future may show a stage of illumination higher still than 
that which is introduced by Christ. 


DANIEL EDWARD. 


Art. V.—Professor Robertson Smith on the Pentateuch.' 


peice ROBERTSON SMITH tells us on p. 216 of his 

recently published lectures on Biblical Criticism,” that 
“the discrepancy between the traditional view of the Penta- 
teuch and the plain statements of the historical books and the 
Prophets is marked and fundamental.” This view is accord- 
ingly discarded by him and another commended to us as 
representing “the growing conviction of an overwhelming 
weight of the most earnest and sober scholarship.” He asks 
us to believe that Deuteronomy made its first appearance in 
the reign of Josiah, and that the Levitical law was not in 
existence until the time of Ezra. 

The hypothesis which the Professor has undertaken to unfold 
and to defend has only very recently attracted any serious 
attention. Professor Reuss of Strasburg claims the credit of 
having given the original impulse to this newest school of 
Pentateuch criticism, by propounding this view in his lectures 
as early as 1833. His pupil, K. H. Graf, elaborated it more 
fully in his treatise, “De Templo Silensi,” in 1855; in his 
“Prophet Jeremiah” (1862); and in his “Geschichtliche 
Biicher des Alten Testaments” (1866). As proposed by him, 
however, it was burdened with fatal inconsistencies which 

1 From the Presbyterian Review. 

2 «The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” Twelve Lectures on 


Biblical Criticism, by W. Robertson Smith, M.A. New York, 1881. 12mo, 
pp. 441. 
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were speedily pointed out by its antagonists. The divisive 
critics, who parcelled out the Pentateuch among different 
writers, had previously conducted their analysis and based their 
conclusions upon literary considerations chiefly, the style and 
diction and quality of thought and acquaintance shown with 
other parts of the work. Graf drew his arguments from legis- 
lative considerations, the supposed development of laws, and 
the order in which successive enactments may be thought to 
have been made. And conceiving the legislation of Deutero- 
nomy to be simpler and more primitive, and that of Leviticus 
to be more complicated and developed, he inferred, contrary to 
the prevailing sentiment of preceding critics, that Deuteronomy 
is of earlier date than Leviticus, and belongs to a prior stage 
in the history of the people. Meanwhile he allowed the con- 
clusions of the critics in relation to the narratives of the Pen- 
tateuch to remain undisturbed, conceding a higher antiquity 
to the Elohistic portion which is in the closest affinity with 
Leviticus than to the Jehovistic portion to which Deutero- 
nomy attaches itself. This self-contradiction Kuenen under- 
took to remove by reversing the relation of the Elohist and 
the Jehovist, thus boldly challenging the position which all 
preceding critical investigations had been supposed to settle 
beyond peradventure. 

To disinterested spectators of these hostile critical camps, 
this looks very like a fresh demonstration of the precarious and 
inconclusive nature of their entire process of argument. Ex- 
periments without number have been made of running the 
dissecting knife through the Pentateuch; and each fresh 
operator has pronounced, with the utmost positiveness, upon 
the various age of its several portions, and has pointed out the 
influences under which each was written and the condition of 
affairs when it was produced. And now everything has been 
thrown into a fresh jumble again; the whole order of produc- 
tion, confidently insisted upon before, is suddenly declared to be 
a mistake ; everything must be reconstructed on a new basis. 
In the midst of this jargon of voices, clamouring on the one 
hand for the priority of the Elohist, and on the other for the 
priority of the Jehovist, it may be safe to wait a while before 
attaching ourselves to either party. Possibly the next critical 
discovery may be that they were contemporaneous. 
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We cannot deny to the authors of this latest hypothesis the 
praise of a high degree of ingenuity in its construction, of con- 
summate dexterity in adapting it to the emergencies of the 
case, and in marshalling all available materials for its support, 
and of unflinching intrepidity, or rather a veritable audacity, 
in pushing it to its last results, so that it is absolutely beyond 
the reach of the 7eductio ad absurdum argument ; for the most 
preposterous conclusions are accepted without hesitation, and 
paraded as genuine discoveries. Kuenen and Wellhausen 
have shown us by what clever tricks of legerdemain they can 
construct castles in the air and produce histories which have 
positively no basis whatever but their own exuberant fancy ; 
while Lagarde makes the practical application of their princi- 
ples by demanding the overthrow of the Christian Church and 
its institutions as the mere outgrowth of Pharisaical supersti- 
tion. The temporary applause which has followed upon the 
performance of these novel feats is no augury of its abiding 
popularity, much less of its assured success. The boastful 
claims of its advocates will not disturb the equanimity of those 
who remember with what rapidity hypothesis has succeeded 
hypothesis, and one phase of criticism has grown up after 
another in the fruitful soil of German speculation. 

It is substantially a revival of ideas which were almost 
simultaneously suggested by Vatke, George, and Von Bohlen, 
in 1835, but which then fell utterly flat. De Wette,’ in his 
review of these “three young critics,” dryly suggested that 
there was a reason for this hypothesis coming to the surface, 
inasmuch as the criticism of the Pentateuch could only thus 
complete the entire round of possible assumptions. And he 
said of the reconstruction of the Israelitish history upon the 
basis proposed, that “the only thing lacking to make it attrac- 
tive is truth ;” “ whether from a dread of individualism inspired 
by the Hegelian philosophy, a predilection for development and 
self-impelled struggles upward, or a love of paradox, they have 
linked the history of Hebraism not with the fixed point of the 
grand creations of Moses, but have suspended its beginnings 
upon airy nothing.” Hupfeld? repudiated in the strongest 
terms the distinctive principle of their hypothesis (as of Graf's 


1 “Studien und Kritiken” for 1837, pp. 955, 981. 
2 «* De Primitiva Festorum Ratione,” 1851, p. 1. 
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and Kuenen’s) that Deuteronomy is the earliest instead of the 
latest portion of the Pentateuch, calling it “a monstrous error 
that turned everything topsy-turvy and perverted and en- 
tangled the questions at issue, but did not solve them.” Riehm,' 
in 1854, considered it “a critical or rather uncritical view,” 
which was already “antiquated” and unworthy of attention. 
And there is little likelihood that this hypothesis, even in its 
most recent phase, will win its way to universal favour, when 
critics such as Riehm, Dillmann, Kleinert, Marti, Delitzsch, 
Klostermann, Bredenkamp, and D. Hoffmann’ have pronounced 
against it, not to speak of the assaults made upon it from the 
rear by those who charge it with a timid conservatism and 
with not being thoroughgoing enough in the work of demoli- 
tion. It is apparent that this hypothesis affords us no firm 
footing were we to embrace it. If all that has thus far been 
asked were to be conceded, no guarantee is, or can be, given 
against fresh demands in the same direction. It is only the 
arbitrary pleasure of the critics and nothing in the nature of 
the case which leads them, with their principles and methods, 
to stop where they do. 

In five passages in the Pentateuch (Ex. xvii. 14; xxiv. 4; 
xxxiv. 27; Num. xxxiii. 2; Deut. xxxi. 9, 22, 24), as Professor 
Smith correctly informs us, Moses is said to have written down 
certain things. The express statement of his authorship in 
these cases does not exclude it in others any more than it 
follows from Isa, viii. 1 and xxx. 8, that Isaiah wrote nothing 
but what is referred to in those verses. The natural presump- 
tion, on the contrary, is that if he wrote those scraps of the 
history and those sections of the law, he also wrote others 
which it was quite as important to have recorded. These 
recognitions of the fact that whatever was memorable should 
be committed to writing for safe preservation, and that Moses 

1 “ Die Gesetzgebung Mosis im Lande Moab, Vorrede.” 

? Riehm reviewed Graf’s positions in the “Studien und Kritiken” for 
1868 and 1872; Dillmann, “ Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus,” 1880 ; 
Kleinert, “ Das Deuteronomium und der Deuteronomiker,” 1872; Marti, 
‘Traces of the so-called Grundschrift of the Hexateuch in the Pre-exilic 
Prophets of the Old Testament,” in the “ Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische 
Theologie,” 1880; Delitzsch, a series of articles in Luthardt’s “ Zeitschrift 
fiir Wissenschaft und Leben,” 1880 ; Klostermann, in the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
Lutherische Theologie und Kirche,” 1877 ; Bredenkamp, ‘‘Gesetz und Pro- 


pheten,” 1881 ; D. Hoffmann, “ Magazin fiir die Wissenchaft des Juden- 
thums,” 1876-80. 
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was the proper person to write it, would rather lead us to 
expect that Moses would record the history and the legislation 
in which he bore so prominent a part, and incline us to believe 
that “the book,” to which reference is made, Ex. xvii. 14 (Heb.), 
is such a comprehensive work upon which he was then already 
engaged, or which at least he intended to prepare. 

But we shall lay no stress upon presumptions. We shall 
concern ourselves simply with duly certified facts; and as the 
discussion of Professor Smith relates merely to the laws of the 
Pentateuch, we shall confine ourselves to these. And here we 
adopt the appropriate division which he gives us, pp. 316 ff, 
into “three principal groups of laws or ritual observances in 
addition to the Ten Commandments,” viz.: 1. The collection 
Ex. xxi.-xxiii.; 2. The Deuteronomic code, Deut. xii.-xxvi., as 
distinguished from what is purely hortatory and historical in 
the book ; 3. The Levitical legislation, which does not form a 
compact code like the preceding, but is scattered through 
several parts of Exodus and the books of Leviticus and Num- 
bers, Three of the passages above adduced speak of Moses as 
writing laws. In Ex. xxiv. 4 he is said to have written “all 
the words of the Lorp.” This Professor Smith, p. 331, would 
restrict to the Ten Commandments. But after God had uttered 
these by His own voice, and the terrified people had asked 
that Moses should henceforth speak with them and not God, 
the Lorp gave them His commands through Moses, Ex. xx. 22 ff., 
including a body of judgments or ordinances, ch. xxi.-xxiii. 
Then (xxiv. 3) Moses came and told the people all the words 
of the LorpD, of course not merely the ten words which they 
had themselves heard Him speak, but all that God had charged 
him to say to them, and particularly “the judgments,” which 
are therefore separately specified. “And all the people 
answered with one voice and said, All the words which the 
Lorp hath said will we do.” Now, unless any one is prepared 
to maintain that the people here promised obedience to the 
Ten Commandments only, and not to the judgments which 
Moses had just repeated to them from the mouth of God, he 
must admit that both are included in the words of the Lord, 
which the very next verse declares that Moses wrote, and 
which (verse 8) entered into the covenant then formed between 
Jehovah and Israel. It could not be more explicitly stated 
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than it is, that this first collection of laws dates from the time 
immediately following the exodus. It was then reduced to 
writing, formally read in the audience of the people, their 
submission to it pledged, and the covenant of God with Israel 
ratified on the basis of it with appropriate ceremonies. It 
even claims priority to the tables of the law deposited in the 
ark, whose authenticity and antiquity are vouched for in the 
most unimpeachable manner, and are not disputed by Professor 
Smith. 

Again, at the renewal of the covenant after the sin of the 
golden calf, Moses is directed to write certain words, which are 
not “expressly identified with the ten words on the tables of 
stone,” but are, on the contrary, expressly distinguished from 
them (Ex. xxxiv. 27, 28). The ambiguity arising from the 
omission of the subject of the verb in the last clause of verse 
28, is removed by a comparison of verse 1. It was the Lorn, 
not Moses, who wrote the Ten Commandments upon the tables, 
which were carried to the summit of Sinai for this purpose. 
Moses wrote upon some material not indicated the words con- 
tained in Ex. xxxiv. 10-26, which is substantially repeated 
from the book of the covenant (Ex. xx. 23; xxiii. 12-33), 
being the specifications there given respecting the service of 
God, and the pledge on His part to subdue the Canaanites 
before them. They had grossly violated their duty to God, 
which wrought a forfeiture of His pledge to them. Hence 
these portions of the covenant are singled out and enforced 
upon the people afresh. The rewriting of these extracts is an 
additional confirmation of the existence of the code from which 
they were taken, and is equivalent to a new assertion of its 
Mosaic origin. 

In Deut. xxxi. 9 we read, “ Moses wrote this law”: and 
verses 24-26, “ When Moses had made an end of writing the 
words of this law in a book until they were finished, Moses 
commanded the Levites . . . saying, Take this book of the law 
and put it in the side of the ark.” Ifitis possible for words 
to convey the idea that the entire code of laws here spoken of, 
which cannot be less than Deut. xii.-xxvi, was written by 
Moses, this idea is here expressed. And no amount of arguing 
about the various extent of meaning that may be given to the 
term “law” can make it different. The fact that “all the 
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words of this law” were to be written on plastered stones on 
Mount Ebal (Deut. xxvii. 3), can create no difficulty. This 
statement finds abundant illustration in the walls of tombs and 
temples in Egypt, and its numerous monuments written all 
over with hieroglyphical legends. And it surely requires no 
great effort to believe it feasible to trace these laws in plaster 
as a symbolic declaration that they were thenceforth the laws 
of the land. Written in letters five times the size of those 
in ordinary Hebrew Bibles, they could all be embraced in 
the space of eight feet by three. The famous Behistiin in- 
scription of Darius in its triple form is twice as long as this 
entire code, besides being carved in bold characters in the 
solid rock, and in a position difficult of access on the moun- 
tain side. 

And the whole book of Deuteronomy purports to be a series 
of discourses delivered by Moses to the people in the plains of 
Moab, inculeating and enforcing this law. Professor Smith 
reminds us that these were not “taken down by a shorthand 
reporter.” And he queries whether it is certainly the meaning 
of Deut. xxxi. 24, that we have this body of laws “word for 
word” as it was written down by Moses. But under cover of 
this regard for absolute precision, it will not do to fritter away 
the entire record. That Moses in his oral discourse uttered in 
every case exactly the words reported to us, just those and 
neither less nor more, we are not concerned to affirm ; but that 
he did deliver such discourses, and that they are here preserved 
in their substantial import, is fully certified unless the credi- 
bility of the book can be impeached. And this code of laws 
is substantially as it came from the pen of Moses, if any 
reliance can be placed upon the record. 

So, too, the Mosaic origin of the Levitical law is abundantly 
declared by the formulas with which they are introduced, and 
which recur over and over again: The Lorp spake unto Moses, 
or The Lorp spake unto Moses and Aaron; and the formulas, 
by which they are often followed, eg., Lev. vii. 37, 38; xxiii. 
44; xxvi. 46; xxvii. 34. The occasion is recited upon which 
particular laws were delivered; and the circumstances con- 
nected with these enactments are inseparably united with the 
historical narrative of the time. 

Now as to the origin of these several codes of laws there 
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can be no possibility of mistake. It is not merely affirmed 
in a credible history, of whose truth we have abundant guaran- 
tee ; but the nature of the case precludes falsehood or error. 
An accepted system of legislation, whose authority is confessed 
and submitted to, has, in that fact, the strongest possible proof 
of its genuineness. No forged body of laws could ever be 
imposed upon any people. No supposititious code, issued in 
the name of Moses in a subsequent age, could have been 
accepted without inquiry, and installed as the law of the land. 
It is indeed supposable that the current laws and usages of 
any given period might be popularly supposed to be more 
ancient than they really were. But this is not what we are 
asked to believe. We are told that the first that is known of 
the book of Deuteronomy is that it was found in the temple 
in the days of Josiah. It claims to be the work of Moses, 
but it never emanated from him. Its enactments had never 
been in force before. No such laws were known at any time 
during the history of the people. They were not in harmony 
with existing customs or with prevailing ideas, but were in some 
essential points directly antagonistic to them. It was pre- 
pared with the view of inaugurating a new departure, of carry- 
ing into effect reforms which Hezekiah had made a vigorous 
attempt to introduce, but had failed. Such was the hostility 
of the masses, and such the influence of parties interested in 
opposing them, that “a violent and bloody reaction” followed 
under Manasseh, and “in Josiah’s time the whole work had to 
be done again from the beginning” (p. 244). And yet a 
newly-found book, purporting to be the law of Moses, but 
which “ had no external credentials” (p. 351), and which, if 
the facts be as alleged, every one must have known was not 
what it claimed to be, was at once accepted by Josiah, “to 
whom it was of no consequence to know the exact date and 
authorship of the book” (p. 363). One at least of its provisions 
was unwelcome to the priests (p. 362), but they raised no 
question as to the origin of a code so mysteriously discovered. 
And under its potent influence, regulations were readily 
carried into effect, which had been so stubbornly resisted be- 
fore. And Ezra, it seems, met with similar success in intro- 
ducing the Levitical code after the exile. If Mr. Gladstone 
could but find some law-book in Dublin which had never been 
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heard of before, how easily and amicably the whole Irish 
question might be settled ! 

But this use of the name of Moses, we are told, is simply 
“a legal fiction;” “in Israel all law was held to be derived 
from the teaching of Moses” (p. 385). Such a notion could 
not have arisen unless Moses really was the great legislator of 
the nation, and something more than the ten commandments 
was directly traceable to him. This of itself creates a pre- 
sumption in favour of the Mosaic origin of the codes ascribed 
to him, unless there be good reason to the contrary. The in- 
stances which are adduced to show that customs or statutes of 
a later date were imputed to Moses admit of no such inter- 
pretation, and could only be distorted to this end by one 
intent upon making out a case.’ 


1 Professor Smith says (p. 387): ‘ A peculiarly clear case of this occurs 
in the law of war. According to 1 Sam. xxx. 24, 25, the standing law of 
Israel as to the distribution of booty was enacted by David, and goes back 
only to a precedent in his war with the Amalekites who burned Ziklag. In 
the priestly legislation the same law is given as a Mosaic precedent from the 
war with Midian (Num. xxxi. 27).” The fact is that Moses gave no law 
upon the subject whatever. It is simply related, as one of the incidents of 
the battle with Midian, that the prey was divided into two parts between 
them who went out to battle and all the congregation. The circumstances 
were peculiar, and it was not made a general rule. David did not divide 
the booty into two equal parts, but ordered that the 200 who guarded the 
baggage should individually have like shares with the 400 who engaged in 
the conflict ; and the division was not, as Moses directed, between the army 
on the one hand and the people on the other, but between the two divisions 
of his little army, while to the people at large he simply sent presents. A 
more exact precedent is found in Josh. xxii. 8, though even in that instance 
no law was enacted. David made the first statute in relation to the matter ; 
though some critic may be able to discover that even this is only a “legal 
fiction,” that being attributed to David which was really originated by Judas 
Maccabeus, who gave an equal share of the spoils of the enemy to the feeble 
and needy classes (2 Mace. viii. 28, 30). In Ezra ix. 11, “where the law of 
the Pentateuch is cited as an ordinance of the prophets” (p. 310), the pro- 
phets are inclusive of Moses (Deut. xviii. 18 ; Hos. xii. 13), not distinguished 
from him. 

It is further alleged (pp. 319, 432) that there are conflicting statements 
respecting the position of the tabernacle with respect to the camp of Israel, 
only one of which can be true history,—the other must be later law veiled in 
historic form. But this apparent discrepancy is due to the interpreter, not 
to the text. It is brought about by the fashionable method of dissecting the 
Pentateuch, and then viewing the separate paragraphs in their isolation, and 
without regard to their connection, or only so much regard to it as will 
choose variance where that is possible in preference to harmony. We 
protest against the entire procedure, notwithstanding the eminence and 
ability of those who indulge in it. It opens a boundless field for the display 
of the critic’s ingenuity, but it is not rational interpretation, and would as 
easily create the semblance of self-contradiction in any author to whom it 
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The style in which the laws are framed, and the terms in 
which they are drawn up, point to the sojourn in the wilder- 
ness, prior to the occupation of Canaan, as the time when both 
the Levitical and the Deuteronomic codes were produced 
(Lev. xviii. 3; Deut. xii. 9). The standing designation of 
Canaan is, The land which the Lorp giveth thee to possess it 
(Deut. xv. 4, 7; xxi. 1, 23). The laws look forward to the 
time “when thou art come into the land, etc., and shalt 
possess it”? (Deut. xvii. 14; Lev. xiv. 34; xix. 23; xxv. 2), 
or “when the Lorp hath cut off these nations and thou 


should be applied. If a meaning be given to Ex. xxxiii. 7-11, which it can- 
not bear in the connection in which it is found, but which it is assumed that 
it might have had in some other imaginable connection, and especially if, 
with Dillmann, the sense of vv. 1-6 be altered by leaving out words or 
clauses ad libitum, it may be made to appear that according to this passage 
and a few others, the sacred tent stood outside of the camp; whereas it is 
elsewhere spoken of as pitched in the centre of the camp. But if we dis- 
card imaginary possibilities, and give to these verses their obvious sense as 
they stand, the alleged discrepancy disappears. Immediately after the 
ratification of God’s covenant with Israel, Moses went up into the mount 
and received direction to make a sanctuary in which God might dwell 
among his people. The sin of the golden calf ruptured the covenant and 
put an end to all proceedings under it. Without going on to construct the 
tabernacle according to the specifications given him, he set before the eyes 
of the people a visible sign of their altered relation to the Lord by pitching 
a provisional tabernacle outside of the camp, and at a distance from it, to 
signify that God would not remain in the midst of them (Ex. xxxiii. 3). It 
is called ‘the tabernacle,” ver. 7, because it is definitely conceived by the 
writer as the one used for the purpose, and which was well remembered by 
him and by his readers. (Comp. the use of the Heb. article in Ex. ii. 15 ; 
Num. xi. 27; Hab. ii. 2.) In Num. xi. 24, 26, 30; xii. 4, 5, persons are 
said to go out of the camp unto the tabernacle, and out of the tabernacle 
into the camp; but this does not prove the tabernacle to have been outside 
of the camp. If a gentleman goes out of his yard into his house, it does 
not follow that his house is not in his yard. So that all that the Professor 
tells us about early sanctuaries being outside of cities, and Ezekiel paving 
the way for the sanctuary being located in the midst of the people, is quite 
irrelevant. Num. x. 33 is adduced to prove that the sanctuary was outside 
the camp when the people were on the march, but it makes no mention of 
the sanctuary ; it simply says that the ark went before them, when they left 
Sinai, as their guide. And this is not in conflict with ver. 21: comp. iv. 
15-21. To suppose such a contradiction within the compass of a few verses 
is to impute the most extraordinary heedlessness to the writer, or, if any 
prefer, the compiler of the book. While the tabernacle and the sacred 
vessels had their place assigned them between the tribes as they moved for- 
ward, the ark, which was the symbol and the seat of God’s presence, was 
singled out, as we are expressly told, to lead the way. 

1 This is the case even in Deut. xix. 14, where the last clause of the 
verse makes it apparent that the setting of the landmarks did not precede 
the enacting of the law. The Hebrew for ‘they of old time” means 


simply “first,” and is applicable to those who originally marked the 
boundary at whatever date. 
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succeedest them and dwellest in their cities” (Deut. xix. 1), as 
the period when they are to come into full operation (Deut. 
xii. 1). The place of sacrifice is not where Jehovah has fixed 
His habitation, but “the place which Jehovah shall choose to 
place His name there” (Deut. xii. 5, 10 ff.; xiv. 23 ff.; xvi. 
2, 6 ff.). Israel is contemplated as occupying a camp (Lev. 
xiii. 46; xiv. 3; xvii. 3: Num. v. 2-4; xii. 14, 15) and living 
in tents (Lev. xiv. 8; Deut. xvi. 7). All this, and much more 
of the same sort, we must suppose to be “legal fiction ;” but 
it would be too “artificial” (p. 321), in the Professor’s view, to 
imagine that Moses could speak of himself in the third person, 
as Isaiah (vii. 3 ff.), Jeremiah (xxxvi. 4 ff.), Hosea (i. 2 ff.), 
and the evangelists Matthew (ix. 9) and John (xiii. 23) have 
done. | 

But suppose that we yield our assent to this notion that 
the Israelites had the singular custom of issuing all their laws 
in the name of Moses, and that they continued to do so down 
to the time of Josiah and after the exile, still expressing them 
as though Israel were encamped in the wilderness of Sinai or on 
the plains of Moab. It is true that no instance of the kind is 
recorded in any historical book of the Old Testament. David, 
and Solomon, and Jehoshaphat, and Hezekiah issue their orders 
and enforce their regulations in their own name and by their 
own authority. Ezekiel, who, we are told, represents an inter- 
mediate stage between Deuteronomy and Leviticus, makes no 
pretence of Mosaic authority in all that he says respecting the 
temple and its worship and the Holy Land. The idea of a 
legal fiction never dawned upon the author of the books of 
Kings, who records the finding of the law in the temple, but 
has no suspicion of its recent origin. Let us, however, waive 
all objection on this ground. But the further insuperable 
difficulty remains, that by the hypothesis under consideration 
laws are attributed to a period for which they have no meaning 
or fitness. Legislation, as Professor Smith himself insists—and 
this is, in fact, the basis on which his whole argument professedly 
rests—legislation must be adapted to the times in which it is 
issued. Its aim is practical; it concerns matters of present 
obligation, and its statutes are enacted with the view of being 
enforced and obeyed. Laws are never issued to regulate a 
state of things which had passed away ages before and could 
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by no possibility be revived. What are we to think, then, of 
a hypothesis which assigns the code of Deuteronomy to the 
reign of Josiah, or shortly before it, when its injunction to 
exterminate the Canaanites (xx. 16-18) and the Amalekites 
(xxv. 17-19), who had long since disappeared, would be as 
utterly out of date as a law in New Jersey at the present time 
offering a bounty for killing wolves and bears, or a royal pro- 
clamation in Great Britain ordering the expulsion of the 
Danes? A law contemplating foreign conquests (xx. 10-15) 
would have been absurd when the urgent question was whether 
Judah could maintain its own existence against the encroach- 
ments of Babylon and Egypt. A law discriminating against 
Ammon and Moab (xxiii. 3, 4) in favour of Edom (vv. 7, 8) 
had its warrant in the Mosaic period, but not in the time of 
the later kings. Jeremiah discriminates precisely the other 
way, promising a future restoration to Moab (xlviii. 47) and 
Ammon (xlix. 6), which he denies to Edom (xlix. 17, 18), who 
is also to Joel (iii. 19), Obadiah, and Isaiah (Ixiii. 1-6), the 
representative foe of the people of God. The special injunction 
to show no unfriendliness to Egyptians (Deut. xxiii. 7) is 
insupposable in a code issued under prophetic influence at a 
time when the prophets were doing everything in their power 
to dissuade the people from alliance or association with them 
(Isa. xxx. 1 ff; xxxi. 1; Jer. ii. 18,36). The allusions to Egypt 
imply familiarity with and recent residence in that land; an im- 
pressive argument for obedience is drawn from the memory of 
bondage in Egypt (Deut. xxiv. 18, 22; comp. ver. 15), or of 
deliverance from it (Deut. xiii 5, 10; xx. 1; Lev. xix. 36; 
xxvi. 13; Num. xv. 41); warnings are pointed by a reference 
to the diseases of Egypt (Deut. vii. 15; xxviii. 60). And how 
can a code belong to the time of Josiah, which, while it con- 
templates the possible selection of a king in the future 
(Deut. xvii. 14 ff.), nowhere implies an actual regal govern- 
ment, but vests the supreme central authority in a judge and 
the priesthood (xvii. 8,12; xix. 7); which lays special stress 
on the requirements that the king must be a native and not a 
foreigner (xvii. 15), when the undisputed line of succession had 
for ages been fixed in the family of David, and that he must 
not “cause the people to return to Egypt” (ver. 16), as they 
seemed ready to do on every grievance in the days of Moses 
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(Nun. xiv. 4), but which no one ever dreamed of doing after 
they were fairly established in Canaan 2? 

And it is quite as incongruous to place the Levitical law 
after the exile. Professor Dillmann, though he conceives 
that “the book of the law did not receive its final form and 
arrangement until after the exile, and in the time of Ezra,” 
nevertheless protests against the hypothesis as “ irrational” that 
“the priestly laws and those of the cultus were first committed 
to writing, or actually first framed, in the exile or in Baby- 
lonia, where no cultus whatever existed.”? And then there 
are detailed accounts of the Mosaic tabernacle, reciting the 
contribution of materials for its construction,’ with minute 
specifications of the number and dimensions of its boards, their 
sockets, and tenons, and bars ; of its various coverings, and the 
mode of their preparation, and how they are to be joined by 
loops and taches; of its various articles of furniture, and the 
instruments of the service, and precise directions as to the 


1 It would not be surprising, even on natural principles, for Moses to have 
anticipated that the people might some time desire a king, and to prohibit, 
in that event, the display and luxurious indulgence which characterise 
Oriental courts. That Samuel disapproved of the people’s hankering after 
a king under circumstances which implied an untimely setting aside of him- 
self and a want of confidence in God (1 Sam. viii. 7, 8; x. 18, 19) does not 
imply that the law in Deuteronomy was unknown to him. On the con- 
trary, the author of the book of Samuel plainly shows that it was then in 
existence, or that he believed that it was, by the allusions to it, or the 
adoption of its language, in this very narrative—e.g. 1 Sam. viii. 3, “ took 
bribes and perverted judgment” (comp. Deut. xvi. 19); ver. 5, “make us a 
king . . . like all the nations” (comp. Deut. xvii. 14) ; x. 24, “him whom 
the Lorp hath chosen” (comp. Deut. xvii. 15) ; xii. 14, “‘ obey his voice and 
not rebel against the commandment of the Lorp” (Deut. ix. 33; i. 43). 
The Hebrew expressions in these several passages are identical, even where 
the English version varies. Solomon’s violation of the law only shows how 
men may, and do, transgress known law under strong temptation. And he 
may have palliated his offence as not contravening the real spirit and intent 
of the statute. His numerous alliances gave stability to his kingdom, and 
assurance of peace with surrounding nations, and he could surely avoid the 
snare of their idolatry. He amassed silver and gold, but he spent vast 
sums on the temple. He multiplied horses for the sake of adding to his 
military strength, but he had no thought of taking the people back to 
Egypt. Comp. Isaiah’s description of a like state of things under Uzziah 
(Isa. ii. 6, 7). ’ 

2 “ Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus,” Vorwort, p. viii. 

3 Delitzsch, in his preface to Professor Curtiss’s valuable treatise on ‘‘ The 
Levitical Priests,” notes the interesting circumstance that the original 
words for ‘‘ fine linen, purple, and scarlet,” which reappear so often in the 
Mosaic description of the sanctuary, are the ancient Hebrew terms, and not 
their Aramaic equivalents, which are found in writings after the exile. 
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manner in which they should be wrapped, and by whom they 
should be carried, and what place they should have in the 
ranks during the journeyings through the wilderness. All this 
is stated with the utmost precision, and every particular 
insisted upon as of real consequence. And we are asked to 
believe that this is all a fiction of the time of Ezra and of the 
second temple, when it could serve no imaginable purpose. 
Professor Smith tells us (p. 357), “It is very noteworthy, and 
on the traditional view quite inexplicable, that the Mosaic 
sanctuary of the ark is never mentioned in the Deuteronomic 
code.” It is mentioned in Deut. x. 1-8, not to speak of 
xxxi. 9, 25, 26; and by the common consent of critics, the 
whole book of Deuteronomy is one in its language, its character, 
and its aims. But why any one should expect the ark to be 
mentioned in a code which had no occasion to speak of it, we 
are not informed. It is, however, much more inexplicable, on 
the Professor's own hypothesis, that the ark is described in 
such detail and such prominence given to it in the Levitical 
code (Ex. xxv. 10-22, etc., etc.), if this was prepared for the 
guidance of the priests and the conduct of the ritual in the 
days of Ezra; whereas the ark perished in the destruction of 
the first temple, and was not reproduced subsequently. And 
why should directions be given about the Urim and Thummin 
(Ex. xxviii. 30; Num. xxvii. 21) which had ceased to be of 
any practical account (Ezra ii. 63 ; Neh. vii. 65) ? 

Now, what is there to hinder us from believing the laws of 
the Pentateuch to be the production of Moses, as they claim 
to be, and as their style and contents declare them to be? 
Professor Smith enlightens us upon this point (page 333) — 


“Tt is a very remarkable fact, to begin with, that all the sacred law of 
Israel is comprised in the Pentateuch, and that, apart from the Levitical 
legislation, it is presented in codified form. On the traditional view three 
successive bodies of law were given to Israel within forty years. Within 
that short time many ordinances were modified, and the whole law of Sinai 
recast on the plains of Moab. But from the days of Moses there was no 
change. With his death the Israelites entered on a new career, which 
transformed the nomads of Goshen into the civilised inhabitants of vineyard 
land and cities in Canaan. But the Divine laws given them beyond 
Jordan were to remain unmodified through all the long centuries of develop- 


ment in Canaan, an absolute and immutable code. I say, with all reverence, 
that this is impossible.” 
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The idea of development is in the air; and yet it is possible 
that it may be applied to some things that do not call for it 
and will not admit of it. The “nomads of Goshen” had been 
settled for more than four centuries under the government of 
the most highly civilised and the most thoroughly organised 
empire in the ancient world. They were employed in building 
treasure cities for Pharaoh (Ex. i. 11), in the manufacture of 
brick (Ex. v. 7 ff.), in masonry, and in all manner of service in 
the field (Ex. i. 14). They were skilled in working metals, 
carving wood, and engraving gems (Ex. xxxi. 2 ff. ; xxxv. 30 ff.), 
in spinning, weaving, and embroidery (Ex. xxxv. 25, 26). 
Their familiarity with the cultivation of the soil is attested 
not only by such statements as Num. xi. 5, xx. 5, Deut. xi. 10, 
but by the express provisions of what Professor Smith himself 
regards as their oldest extant code of laws (Ex. xxii. 5, 6), 
including the regulations respecting first-fruits (xxii. 29 ; 
Xxili. 19), the weekly Sabbath (xxiii. 12; xxxiv. 21), the 
sabbatical year (xxiii. 10, 11), the festivals of the harvest and 
the ingathering (xxiii. 15, 16), not to speak of the requirement 
of the shew-bread and of the meat and drink offerings. The 
Israel of the exodus could not, therefore, have been at so great 
a remove from “ the civilised inhabitants of the vineyard land 
and cities in Canaan.” Even though the Mosaic tabernacle 
were to be remanded to the region of fable, it would still be 
true that tradition attributed the arts employed in its con- 
struction to the generation that left Egypt, and the monu- 
ments of that land lend this abundant corroboration. But 
enough besides remains to rivet our conclusion, which even 
the wildest criticism must respect, unless it would destroy the 
whole basis on which it can rest itself, and deny that there is 
any certainty as to the condition of the Israelites under Moses, 
in which case the entire objection is admitted to be groundless. 

And where habits and manners remain fixed, as they pro- 
verbially do in the East, there could be little reason for change 
in the laws of the simple agricultural population of Palestine, 
eschewing as they did all foreign trade or travel, and holding 
so limited intercourse with other nations. Through all changes, 
even in the national government, the tribal organisation con- 
tinued at least until the time of the exile, the usages of 
society underwent little alteration, and the affairs of each 
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community were managed very much in the same manner 
from age to age. 

But the objection is completely neutralised when we con- 
sider further that the Mosaic code leaves abundant room for 
all the modifications that could be demanded by the progres- 
sive life of the people. It is not, and was not intended to be, 
a complete system of political institutions; and objections 
have been made to it on this very ground of its lack of com- 
pleteness, urging that it could never have been put in actual 
operation without the supply of some important gaps in the 
legislation. The fact is, that the Mosaic regulations pre- 
suppose and were superinduced upon an already existing 
political constitution, and customs that had the force of laws. 
The aim of Moses simply was to establish and perpetuate the 
covenant relation between Israel and Jehovah. It was not to 
give fixity to one particular system of civil administration, 
but to incorporate and express religious ideas in the national 
life. Hence some of his laws are purely ethical, and were not 
intended to be enforced by the magistrate (Ex. xxii. 21-24 ; 
xxiii. 2, 3,9; Deut. xv. 5,6; xvi. 20; xix. 8,9; xxiv. 13, 15). 
The specific regulations which they contain were adopted or 
modified, as the case might be, from pre-existing usages. And 
all that was not expressly ordained by divine sanction was left 
free either to remain as it was, or to shape itself as circum- 
stances might require, or as the principles of the Mosaic 
religion and constitution might suggest. There was abundant 
flexibility here, and all the opportunity for development that 
could be desired. Thus submission to rulers is inculcated 
(Ex. xxii. 28) without prescribing any definite form of govern- 
ment. The authority of elders (Num. xi. 16), princes (Num. 
XXX. 2; xxxvi. 1), and other existing officials is recognised, 
but there is nothing to require that public functionaries 
should preserve this unvarying type. A monarchy was con- 
templated in the future, but was not enjoined; it was left 
entirely to the wishes of the people and the course of events ; 
and when the time arrived, the transition was made without a 
jar. Moses acting under a present necessity, created judges 
and based his appointment on a decimal division of the people 
(Ex. xviii. 21, 22); but this particular form of organisation is 
not once mentioned in his codes of laws, much less perpetuated 
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by express divine sanction. In Ex. xxi. 6; xxii. 8, 9, to come 
before the legitimate tribunal is to come before God; but who 
should be clothed with judicial functions, and how these 
should be exercised, is not specified. The Deuteronomic code 
directs that there shall be judges in every city (xvi. 18), and 
that the ultimate decision of controversies should lie with the 
priests and the judge at the religious centre of the nation 
(xvii. 8-12) ; but the terms are general, and Jehoshaphat was 
not hindered from enlarging the judiciary in accordance with 
the needs of his own time (2 Chron. xix. 5, 8). 

The three codes of law above mentioned belong, it is claimed, 
to different periods in Israel’s history and represent distinct 
grades of social culture and development, and particularly suc- 
cessive stages in their religious advancement. Professor Smith 
tells us that “in the first legislation the question of correct 
ritual has little prominence” (p. 343), and it “ presupposes a 
plurality of sanctuaries” (p. 352). The law of Deuteronomy, on 
the other hand, is “a law for the abolition of the local sanctu- 
aries as they are recognised by the first legislation” (p. 353). 
“The first legislation has no law of priesthood, no provision as 
to priestly dues.” It “assumes the right of laymen to offer 
sacrifice,” and “ presupposes a priesthood, whose business lies 
less with sacrifice than with the divine Torah which they ad- 
minister in the sanctuary as successors of Moses; for the 
sanctuary is the seat of judgment.” This priesthood consisted 
of the entire body of the Levites, who were “ priests of local 
sanctuaries” throughout the whole land (pp. 358-9). “ Deuter- 
onomy also knows no Levites who cannot be priests, and no 
priests who are not Levites;” and in abolishing the local 
sanctuaries it makes provision for the priests who had pre- 
viously ministered in them (p. 360). But “ Deuteronomy 
knows nothing of a sacrificial priestly Torah” (p. 371), such as 
the Levitical code. According to this hypothesis, then, these 
three codes severally represent three periods in the religion of 
Israel. The first sanctions various local sanctuaries where 
laymen offer sacrifice, and where the Levites, who are indis- 
criminately clothed with priestly prerogatives, administer judg- 
ment. Deuteronomy, which belongs to a later time, restricts 
worship to one sanctuary, whose priests consequently rise to 
new dignity, while the Levites previously ministering else- 
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where are now thrown out of occupation, and in the need to 
which they are reduced, special provision must be made for 
their support. The fully developed ritual of Leviticus belongs 
to a period later still. 

This is about as rational as though some critic were to deal 
with the Constitution of the United States in a similar manner, 
erecting its several articles into distinct codes, assigning them 
to different periods of the national history, and inferring from 
them that different forms of government have successively 
prevailed. The article upon the Executive treats only of a 
President and Vice-President as intrusted with power, and 
seems to represent a sort of elective monarchy, in which rude 
tribes summon one of their chieftains to the supreme command. 
Then the article upon the Judiciary places control in a body 
of judges, who hold office during life or good behaviour, and 
thus represents a later aristocratic stage. And finally, the 
article which confers legislative authority upon Congress must 
have originated at a still later date, when popular ideas came 
into vogue, and the government was lodged with representatives 
elected by the peeple. This method of treating a system of 
laws, whose different parts are mutually supplementary, as 
though they were distinct and independent codes, can only lead 
to distortion and misconception. 

It is the fashion now to ridicule the harmonistic treatment 
of the Mosaic laws; and the development theory is all the 
rage. Nevertheless every one must concede that if upon any 
fair interpretation of their language these laws can be shown 
to be mutually consistent and harmonious, this is entitled to 
the preference over any view which represents them as incom- 
patible and conflicting. And even where the law has been 
changed in any of its provisions and a later statute abrogates 
or modifies another given previously, this may still be consistent 
with the Mosaic record, provided it admits of a satisfactory 
explanation from the different times and circumstances under 
which the law was given and the different ends which it was 
intended to subserve. Unless variations should be found which 
it is impossible to account for in any other way, it is gratuitous 
and unwarrantable to assume that any of the laws ascribed to 
Moses are really of later date. 

To prove that a plurality of sanctuaries is presupposed in 
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the first legislation, appeal is made to Ex. xx. 24, 25 and to 
xxii. 30. The former of these passages can only afford an 
argument by putting a sense upon it which the words do not 
require, which is at variance with every other utterance of 
Hebrew law upon the subject, and which disregards the cir- 
cumstances under which these words were spoken. It is the 
primary law of the Hebrew altar, given at Sinai, before the 
tabernacle was built, as preliminary to concluding the coven- 
ant between Jehovah and Israel (Ex. xxiv. 4). It directs the 
erection of an altar of earth or stone, and promises God’s 
presence and blessing, not wherever they might choose to 
erect such an altar, but in every place’ where God should 
record His name, that is, make a manifestation of His being 
(comp. Deut. xii. 5, etc.). This was their warrant ‘for build- 
ing an altar at Sinai, where He had so conspicuously mani- 
fested Himself, and at every future place of supernatural 
revelation, including the tabernacle which they carried with 
them in their journeyings through the wilderness: for the 
wooden frame described Ex. xxvii. 1 ff. took its name from 
the altar of earth which it enclosed. It is not co-existing 
sanctuaries in Canaan, but altars successively reared at differ- 
ent places in the wilderness, that are contemplated by the 
passage under consideration. Unless it can be shown that 
God “recorded his name” in various places at once, no 
sanction is here given to a multiplicity of altars. It was so 
even in the patriarchal days in the Holy Land _ itself. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob built altars and offered sacrifices 
at their successive places of abode; but they did not establish 
rival sanctuaries to be simultaneously occupied. 

And Ex. xxii. 30 is quite as little to the purpose ; the first - 
ling of ox or sheep “shall be seven days with his dam: on 
the eighth day thou shalt. give it me.” This is commonly 
understood to mean that it was sufficiently mature for sacrifice 
by its eighth day (Lev. xxii. 27). Its presentation at the 
sanctuary, though admissible on that day, may have been 
postponed to one of the annual feasts, perhaps the passover, 
with which it is associated in Ex. xxxiv. 18-20, which is uni- 


1 The plural form in the A. V. (Ex. xx. 24) ‘‘in all places,” which might 
seem to lend some colour to plurality of sanctuaries, does not accurately 
represent the Hebrew. 
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versally admitted to belong to the most ancient legislation. 
The law before us will then be substantially identical with 
that in Deut. xv. 20, which enjoins that it should be eaten at 
the sanctuary year by year. If, however, this very natural 
explanation be rejected, and it be insisted that the first legisla- 
tion differs from Deuteronomy in requiring that the firstling 
should be sacrificed on its eighth day, still there is no need 
of supposing a reference to local sanctuaries in Palestine, 
accessible to every neighbourhood. The law was given at 
Sinai, and regulated the presentation of the first-born in the 
wilderness, where all Israel was encamped in the vicinity of 
the tabernacle. When they were about to enter Canaan the 
old law was replaced by one in Deuteronomy, adapted to the 
changed circumstances. And while there is nothing in the 
first legislation implying a plurality of sanctuaries, the three 
annual pilgrimages enjoined to “the house of the Lorp” 
(Ex. xxiii. 17, 19) on the contrary very decidedly imply its 
unity.’ 

It is further charged that there is a serious discrepancy 
between Deuteronomy and the Levitical law in respect to the 
priesthood; that according to the former all Levites are 
priests, and have an equal right to perform priestly functions 
and share the priestly revenues (pp. 360, 436), while in the 
latter none are priests but Aaron and his sons, and 
the Levites are servants or attendants upon the priests. 
All that is plausible in this representation arises from the 
assumption that Deuteronomy is a body of laws complete in 
itself; whereas it is really attached to, and co-ordinated with, 
the legislation of the preceding books. The mutual relations 
of priests and Levites, and the special functions of each, are 
developed at length in the Levitical law, which made it un- 
necessary to repeat this again in Deuteronomy. Professor 
Smith freely concedes the difference in subject and aim be- 
tween these two bodies of legislation? All that specially 

1 The allegation that “the asylum for the man-slayer in Ex. xxi. 12-14, 
is Jehovah’s altar,” whereas “‘under the law of Deuteronomy, there are to 
be three fixed cities of refuge,” can hardly be seriously meant in the face of 
the distinct reference to the future appointment of cities of refuge in the 
passage in Exodus. 

2 «*The first legislation and the code of Deuteronomy take the land of 


Canaan as their basis. They give directions for the life of Jehovah’s people 
in the land He gives them. The Levitical legislation starts from the 
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relates to the ordinances of worship and the ministers of 
religion finds its place in the former rather than in the 
latter. 

In matters of this description Deuteronomy makes explicit 
reference to pre-existing laws. In xxiv. 8, 9, there is direct 
allusion to the law of leprosy previously given (Lev. xiii., xiv.) 
with an injunction to obey it, and mention of the case of 
Miriam which had arisen under it (Num. xii) The introduc- 
tory portion of Deuteronomy is filled with arguments and 
earnest exhortations based upon the antecedent history of 
Israel, which find their only illustration in the preceding 
books. Deut. x. 8,9; xviii. 1, 2 speak of duties previously 
assigned and support allotted to the tribe of Levi, with specific 
reference in each case to former declarations on the subject 
and a verbal quotation from Num. xviii. 20, the context of 
which clearly defines the relative status of priests and Levites. 
Deut. xi. 6 appeals to the overthrow of Dathan and Abiram 
(Num. xvi.), which the critics have not yet succeeded in dis- 
entangling from the uprising of the Levite Korah against the 
special prerogatives of the Aaronic priesthood. The removal 
(Deut. xii. 15) of the restriction requiring every animal slain 
for food to be presented at the sanctuary is a plain allusion to 
the law (Lev. xvii. 3 ff.) which could only have been enacted 
in the wilderness, as its very terms imply, and was an impor- 
tant safeguard against idolatry as the people were then 
situated. It was obviously impracticable in Canaan,’ however, 
and is therefore formally abrogated before their entrance into 
the promised land. The blessing of Levi (Deut. xxxiii. 7-10) 
abounds in allusions to the preceding history and enactments. 
Deuteronomy thus, by its own express statements, recognises 
the existence and binding authority of a more detailed ante- 
cedent legislation respecting matters to which it only alludes 
in a brief and summary manner. 

It is to be observed further that Deuteronomy does dis- 
sanctuary and the priesthood. Its object is to develop the theory of a 
religious life which has its centre in the sanctuary, and is ruled by principles 
of holiness radiating forth from Jehovah’s dwelling-place. The first two 
legislations deal with Israel as a nation: in the third Israel is a church, and 
as such is habitually addressed as a ‘Congregation’ (é@dah), a word charac- 
teristic of the Levitical law ” (p. 318). 


1 Even the local sanctuaries, by which Professor Smith seeks to account 
for it, would not render it tolerable. 
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tinguish between priests and Levites. In xviii. 1, “all the 
tribe of Levi” is a superfluous addition to the standing phrase, 
“the priests the Levites,” if it is simply co-extensive in signifi- 
cation (comp. Neh. xi. 20: “Israel, the priests, the Levites.”) 
The intention manifestly is to affirm, both of the priests and 
of the entire tribe to which they belong, that they are without 
inheritance. Accordingly in the following verses statements 
are made respecting first the priest (vv. 3-5), then the Levite 
(vv. 6-8). And throughout the entire book, wherever priests 
are spoken of, the functions ascribed to them are either those 
assigned to the priests in the Levitical law, or are entirely 
consistent with them; while, on the contrary, the Levite is in 
repeated passages (eg. xiv. 29) associated with needy or 
dependent classes as with them an object of generous bene- 
ficence. The distinction between Levitical priests and Levites 
generally is also made in xxvii. 9, 12, 14. The priests of this 
book, as all admit, are those of the tribe of Levi who discharge 
priestly functions, and are distinguished from those Levites 
who do not. But who in the tribe are privileged to be priests? 
Deut. x. 6 tells us that Aaron was priest, and his son succeeded 
him. The Levitical law declares that the priesthood was 
limited to Aaron’s family. The critics infer from Deut. xviii. 
6, that any Levite, who is disposed to do so, may become a 
priest by presenting himself at the sanctuary and claiming the 
right to exercise priestly functions. We think it more reason- 
able to understand the verse in a manner which is equally 
consistent with its language, and is, moreover, in harmony 
with the Levitical law, viz.: that any Levite, whether belong- 
ing to the seed of Aaron or not, is privileged to go to the 
sanctuary and perform such ministrations as are allowed to 
Levites of the same grade; if of priestly stock, he may act as 
priest ; if not, he may perform those subordinate offices which 
are allowed to Levites.' 

The characteristic expression for the priests in the book of 
Deuteronomy is “the priests the Levites,” or rather, as the 
words should be rendered, “the Levitical priests” (xvii. 9, 18; 
xviil. 1; xxiv. 8; xxvii. 9). In Leviticus and Numbers this 
phrase is never employed, but we find instead “the priests, the 


1 Ministering to the Lorp was a function of the Levites as well as the 
priests (1 Chron, xv. 2; see also ] Sam. ii. 11, 18 ; iii. 1). 
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sons of Aaron” (Lev. i. 5, 8,11; ii. 2; iii. 2; xiii. 2; xxi. 1; 
Num. iii. 3; x. 8). This striking difference, however, involves 
no real discrepancy, for the sons of Aaron were of course 
Levites ; and “ Levitical priests” no more proves that priests 
and Levites are convertible terms than “ Egyptian priests” 
would imply that all Egyptians were, or, if they chose, might 
be, priests. This expression is, moreover, found in books 
where the distinctions of the Levitical law are plainly recog- 
nised.' The occurrence in the preceding books of the Penta- 
teuch of the expression “the priests the sons of Aaron,” along 
with such phrases as “Aaron the priest,” “the sons of Aaron the 
priest,” “ Eleazar the priest,” etc., is altogether natural, because 
these were the persons who filled the office at the time, and to 
whom the divine directions were immediately given; just as 
we read in later times of Eli the priest, the sons of Eli the 
priest, etc. (1 Sam. i. 1, 3, 9), when these are the persons 
intended. But in Deuteronomy, which gives no personal 
directions to individuals, but contemplates the priest of the 
future as a body, a general designation, such as Levitical 
priests, was more appropriate. 

That priestly functions should be attributed to the tribe of 
Levi? (x. 8; xxxiii. 8, 10), because they were intrusted to a 


1 Thus Josh. iii. 3; viii. 33, comp. xxi. 4 ff.: ‘the children of Aaron the 
priest which were of the Levites;” also 2 Chron. v. 5 (where Prof. Smith 
accepts the reading, ‘‘the Levite priests” in preference to that in the paral- 
lel passage 1 Kings viii. 4, ‘‘the priests and the Levites,” p. 436}, xxx. 27, 
where the sense plainly shows the insertion of “‘and” to be inadmissible. 

2 The Professor is mistaken in saying (p. 437) that according to ‘‘ Deut. 
xviii. 1 seg. the whole tribe of Levi has a claim on the altar gifts, the first- 
fruits, and other priestly offerings.” This belongs to the priests, as explicitly 
appears from vv. 3-5: the Levites have a share in the Lorp’s inheritance 
(ver. 1). What this embraces is not defined here, but is assumed as known 
from the Levitical law. When the Lorp promises to be their inheritance, 
He surely does not design that the only subsistence of -the entire tribe, 
except those who were on duty at the sanctuary, should be such occasional 
invitations as they might receive to religious festivals (Deut. xvi. 14; xxvi. 
11, 12). This necessarily implies the Levitical tithe, of which Professor 
Smith says ‘‘ Deuteronomy knows nothing ;” and “the patrimony ” referred 
to in verse 8 implies the Levitical cities, notwithstanding the fact that at 
the date to which he has seen fit to assign Deuteronomy, they “lay outside 
the kingdom of Judah.” The list given of these cities in Josh. xxi., the 
Professor tells us, is ‘really part of the Levitical law,” which on his theory 
is post-exilic ; only he does not explain the puzzle that thirty-five cities are 
assigned to the Levites, and but thirteen to the priests, though, as he in- 
forms us in another place (p. 383), ‘‘on the return from captivity very few 
Levites, in comparison with the full priests, cared to attach themselves to 
the temple” (Neh. vii. 39, sey.). That Gezer, though assigned to the 
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particular family in that tribe, is by the same familiar use of 
language, as in Gen. xlix. 10 the sceptre is ascribed to Judah 
because wielded by the royal line of David, or as we might 
speak of the house of Hanover as reigning in England because 
a member of that family is seated on the throne, or of the 
American troops at the siege of Yorktown, without naming 
the particular colonies which were represented there. 

“The increased provision for the priesthood,” which, we 
are told (p. 400), is “one of the chief innovations of the ritual 
law,” is a sheer creation of the critics. If by one section of a 
law a given officer is allowed certain fees for specific services, 
and another section assigns him a regular salary, critics of the 
modern school would infer that these sections are separate 
laws, which were in operation at different periods ; and that 
the latter belongs to a time when these officials were more 
generously dealt with than they had been previously. The 
proper legal provision for the priests and Levites is fully 
stated in the Levitical law. Deuteronomy does not deal with 
this subject in any professed or formal way; it only in- 
cidentally makes mention of certain perquisites which they 
should receive, or attentions which should be shown them.! 


Levites, was not conquered till the time of Solomon (p. 441) only shows, 
what appears equally from other cases, that the entire land was divided 
among the tribes before all of it had been wrested from the Canaanites. 
That citizens of other tribes were joint occupants of some of these cities 
with the Levites merely proves that the latter were not numerous enough 
to fill all the places allotted to them. That Abiathar could own a field in 
Anathoth, and Jeremiah buy one, is no infraction of law (p. 428), whether 
a plot of ground in the city is meant (Lev. xxv. 33), or a field in the 
suburbs, which could not indeed be sold so as to be even temporarily 
alienated from the tribe (ver. 34), but may, for all that we know, have been 
to a greater or less extent parcelled amongst individual owners. 

1 It is not surprising if we find it difficult to adjust some of the par- 
ticulars in a system of legislation belonging to so remote a period, and to a 
state of things so different from our own. Jurists are sometimes in doubt 
as to the precise meaning of legislators in modern times ; but in such cases 
they never admit a discrepancy, if there is any rational way of avoiding it. 
If critics would adopt the same rule, which is a simple dictate of common 
sense, they would find fewer perplexities. In Num. xviii. 18 the flesh of 
the firstlings is the priests’; in Deut. xv. 19, 20, the offerer is to eat it 
before the Lorp with his household, ‘the priest of course receiving,” as 
Professor Smith correctly suggests, “the usual share of each victim.” In 
this class of victims the priest receives the whole ; but why might he not 
return to the offerer all that was needed for his sacrificial meal? The direc- 
tion to the offerer to hold such a festival is an injunction to the priests to 
supply him with what was requisite for the purpose. There is a difference, 
however, which, in the Professor's judgment, “cannot be explained away, 
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And he who can find a discrepancy in this must have a very 
keen critical sense. But it is alleged that there are no traces 
of the Pentateuchal law in the historical and other books of 
the Old Testament until ages after the death of Moses; and 
that both the facts of the history and the statements of the 
sacred writers are inconsistent with the existence of Deutero- 
nomy before Josiah or of the Levitical law before Ezra. Of 
course if this is so, the Mosaic authorship of the law must be 
abandoned. But, on the other hand, if that law is distinctly 
traceable through all the post-Mosaic history and writings, its 
genuineness is completely vindicated. 

How then stands the evidence? The Professor begins his 
investigation by summarily ruling out two important witnesses 
(p. 218): “I exclude the book of Joshua because it in all its 
parts hangs closely together with the Pentateuch.” It is our 
only source of information respecting the period immediately 
succeeding the life of Moses; but as it carries the “legal 
fiction” through another generation, it is untrustworthy and 


for according to Deut. xiv. 24, the firstlings might be turned into money, 
and materials of a feast bought with them. But in Num. xviii. 17, it is for- 
bidden to redeem any firstling fit for sacrifice.” But the thing prohibited 
and the thing allowed are quite distinct. The owner would “redeem” his 
firstling, if he paid an estimated sum and retained the animal himself; this 
might be a temptation to cupidity, to cheapen the estimate, and thus pay 
an inadequate sum. But where the distance from the sanctuary was so 
great as to make literal transportation of the animal thither impossible or 
onerous, its alienation by an honest sale freed the owner from any selfish 
temptation, and the consecration of its equivalent in money fulfilled the 
spirit of the statute. The alleged discrepancy in tithes is removed by 
observing that the tithe spoken of in Deuteronomy is quite distinct from 
that in Leviticus and Numbers. It was additional to it, and was appropri- 
ated to a different purpose. The Jews paid both tithes, as there is 
abundant evidence—a burden which they would not have submitted to, if this 
had not been believed to be the meaning of the law, whether it was enacted 
after the exile or was ordained by Moses. ‘“ The priest’s share of a sacrifice 
in Deuteronomy consists of inferior parts.” But this, so far from conflicting 
with the more ample provision made for them in the Levitical law, neces- 
sarily implies the existence of that provision. The distinguished position 
assigned to priests in Deuteronomy as the Lorp’s ministers, and the highest 
judicial authority in the land, forbids the idea that a miserable pittance was 
doled out for their support. The perquisite in Deut. xviii. 3, is a special 
allowance from every animal slain for sacred purposes ; the phrase rendered 
“ offer a sacrifice ” has a broader meaning than the regular sacrifices properly 
so called, and has even been supposed by some to embrace all animals slain 
for food. It is probably intended to indemnify the priests for the change 
made (Deut. xii. 15) in the law of sacrifice, as a substitute for what they 
received as their due when no animal was allowed to be slain even for 
domestic purposes elsewhere than at the sanctuary. 
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must be abandoned. “ And, on the other hand, I exclude for 
the present the narrative of Chronicles, which was written long 
after the reformation of Ezra, and has not the character of a 
primary source for the earlier history.” It claims to be based 
on early contemporary records, which Professor Smith admits 
to be the case with the “historical books from Judges to 
Kings.” It names its sources, which were still accessible to its 
readers, and appeals to them in verification of its statements ; 
so that its acceptance under these circumstances as a reliable 
history, and especially its admission to the canon, assure us 
that there has been no tampering with the facts. Chronicles, 
written after the exile, when the people were zealously 
engaged in restoring the institutions of their fathers, concerns 
itself largely with the history of worship. Samuel and Kings, 
though covering the same period of the history, were written 
with a different aim, and omit much upon this subject which 
Chronicles records. Does the silence of the former out- 
weigh the positive declarations of the latter, and justify their 
being set aside as pure invention or as Levitical sermonising ' 
(p. 420) ? 

However, let Joshua and Chronicles be excluded; what is 
the testimony of the remaining books? And first let us in- 
quire respecting the period immediately succeeding Joshua, 
that of the Judges. In Judg. xix. 18, the Levite says, “I am 
going,” not to one of the houses of the Lorp, but “to the house 
of the Lorp,” as if he knew of but one, and this was near his 
residence “ in the recesses of Mount Ephraim.” From xviii. 31 
we learn more definitely that “the house of God was in Shiloh,” 
where “the tabernacle of the congregation” had been set up in 
the time of Joshua (Josh. xviii. 1, xix. 51), and where it had 
accordingly continued since. It is not here stated with exact- 
ness how much longer it remained there; other passages give 
information upon this point; but that it was a considerable 
period, appears from its measuring the duration of the worship 
of Micah’s graven image in Dan. “The feast of the LorD” was 


1 We cannot here turn aside to answer the specific objections made to 
the truth and reliability of Chronicles further than to say that they all rest 
on the unproved assumption that the only sources accessible to the writer 
were the books of Samuel and Kings ; so that everything additional to, or 
varying from, their statements falls under the suspicion of being inference, 
conjecture, or pure invention. 
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also annually observed in Shiloh (xxi. 19).' The people came 
to the ark to inquire of the Lorp (Judg. xx. 27; comp. Ex. xxv. 
22). This most sacred article of the Mosaic tabernacle (Ex. 
xxv. 10 ff.) is called by its ancient name “the ark of the 
covenant” (Num. x. 33; xiv. 44), implying that it contained 
the tables of the covenant (Ex. xxxiv. 28), as Moses had di- 
rected (Ex. xxv. 21; Deut. x. 1-5). It had been taken to 
Bethel (wrongly translated “the house of God”) (Judg. xx. 18, 
26, 31; xxi. 2) temporarily, as appears from ver. 27, that it 
might be near the scene of conflict at Gibeah (ver. 31), as was 
done in later times in the battle with the Philistines (1 Sam. 
iv. 3), in the hope that the words of Moses (Num. x. 35) might 
be verified in their experience. The ark was in priestly 
custody, as the law required ; and the priest who “stood before” 
it (Deut. x. 8) was Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron. Sacrifices were freely offered in the presence of the 
ark, though Bethel was only a provisional place of worship 
pro hac vice; hence it was necessary to build an altar for the 


1 Interpreters have not been agreed whether this was the passover or the 
feast of tabernacles. Professor Smith says of it (p. 257): “‘ This appears to 
have been a vintage feast, like the Pentateuchal Feast of Tabernacles, for 
it was accompanied by dances in the vineyards (Judg. xxi. 21), and according 
to the correct rendering of 1 Sam. i. 20, 21, it took place when the new 
year came in, that is, at the close of the agricultural year, which ended with 
the ingathering of the vintage (Ex. xxxiv. 22).”’ 1f the considerations which 
he adduces have any force, it was so very “like the Pentateuchal feast” as 
to be identical with it. The characteristic expression borrowed from 
Ex. xxxiv. 22 implies acquaintance with that law of the three Mosaic 
festivals, and makes it strange that the Professor should say in the very 
same paragraph that Shiloh was visited, “not three times a year according 
to the Pentateuchal law, but at an annual feast.” Especially as on a subse- 
quent page (p. 341) he affirms in evidence of the existence and operation of 
the first legislation at this very time: ‘‘The annual feasts—at least that of 
the autumn, which seems to have been best observed—are often alluded to. 
. . . The proof that this law was known and acknowledged in all its leading 
provisions is as complete as the proof that the Levitical law was still un- 
heard of.” We think it is a great deal more complete. But let that pass. 
The first legislation enjoins the three annual feasts (Ex. xxiv, 14 ff.) as 
explicitly and emphatically as the law of Deuteronomy and Leviticus. 
Either the three festivals were observed at this time, and then his suggestion 
of a departure from Pentateuchal law is gratuitous, Or the neglect of some 
of the festivals on his own admission does not disprove the existence of the 
law requiring them. The Professor may choose either alternative. When 
he says of the feast of Shiloh, “ It had not a strictly national character, for 
in Judg. xxi. 19, it appears to be only locally known, and to have the 
character of a village festival,” all the seeming plausibility of his remark 
arises from an inaccuracy in the Authorised Version:—‘“ There is a feast of 
the Lorp” should be “The feast of the Lorp is,” etc. The idolatrous 
parallel in Shechem (Judg. ix. 27) is nothing to the purpose. 
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purpose (Judg. xxi. 4), and as soon as the war was ended the 
camp was removed to Shiloh (ver. 12).’ 

The events recorded Judg. xvii.-xxi. belong, as is universally 
allowed, to the early part of the period of the Judges. And 
then, as we have seen, there was but one house of God and 
there was an Aaronic priesthood. The opening chapters of 
Samuel will tell us how it was at the close of that period. 
“The house of the Lorp” (1 Sam. i. 7, 24) was still in Shiloh? 
In it was the lamp of God (iii. 3), which burned nightly 


1 The failure to exterminate the Canaanites, with its natural result of 
alliances with them and the worship of their gods, to which all the troubles 
of the period are traced in the book of Judges, was an offence against both 
the first legislation and the law of Deuteronomy, to both of which there are 
many verbal allusions. The historical references are also frequent : see par- 
ticularly Judg. xi. 13 ff. Technical expressions also occur, borrowed from 
the language of the law. The term for the “Congregation” gathered for the 
sacred war against Gibeah (Judg. xx. 1; xxi. 10, 13) is the one Professor 
Smith tells us (p. 318) is ‘characteristic of the Levitical law” ; another equally 
characteristic is rendered ‘‘lewdness” (Judg. xx. 6; see Lev. xviii. 17 ; 
xix. 29, where it is translated ‘“‘ wickedness”). The phrase “ put away evil 
from Israel” (Judg. xx. 13), is frequent in Deuteronomy and peculiar to it 
(Deut. xii. 5; xvii. 12, etc. etc.), and the punishment of Gibeah for its gross 
crime was in obedience to Deut. xiii. 12 ff. ‘“ Wrought folly in Israel” 
(Judg. xx. 6, 10; xix. 23, 24) is from Deut. xxii. 21; Judg. xxi. 17 alludes 
to Deut. xxv. 6, not only in thought, but with a verbal correspondence that 
does not appear in the English Bible ; so Judg. x. 14 to Deut. xxxii. 37, 38. 
The law of the Nazarite (Num. vi. 1-5) was in force (Judg. xiii. 4, 5, 14; 
xvi. 17; 1 Sam. i. 11); the vow of irremedial destruction (Judg. i. 17; 
xxi. 11; comp. Deut. xx. 17; Lev. xxvii. 29); the irrevocable character of a 
vow (Judg. xi. 35, 36 ; comp. Deut. xxiii, 21-23). 

* But, says Professor Smith (p. 258), “‘ We find glaring departures from 
the very principles of the Pentateuchal sanctuary. ‘The ark stood, not in 
the tabernacle, but in a temple with door-posts and folding doors, which 
were thrown open during the day (1 Sam. i. 9; iii. 15). Access to the 
temple was not guarded on rules of Levitical sanctity.” And this in the 
face of ii. 22, where the Shiloh sanctuary is called “the tabernacle of the 
congregation,” identifying it with the old Mosaic tent of meeting (Ex. xxix. 
4), and of 2 Sam. vii. 6, where God says to David, “I have not dwelt in any 
house since the time that I brought up the children of Israel out of Egypt, 
even to this day, but have walked in a tent and in a tabernacle.” The 
Mosaic tent had been the sole sanctuary throughout this entire period, until 
the ark was removed to Zion. During its long abode at Shiloh, more solid 
structures would naturally be erected in and about the court for the accom- 
modation of the resident priests, the reception of offerings, and other pur- 
poses of convenience, like the chambers subsequently in the temple (1 Kings 
vi. 5; Jer. xxxv. 2,4). The doors and door-posts were no doubt those of 
the court or the entire sacred enclosure. To throw open the innermost part 
of the temple to public view would be an inconceivable profanation, not only 
to Israelitish, but to pagan ideas. Because Samuel slept in the temple 
where the ark of God was—slept, that is, in one of the chambers already 
adverted to—the Professor seems to think that he made a bedroom of the 
holy of holies. If he were told of some servant who blacked boots in the 
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(Ex. xxvii. 20; xxx. 8), and the ark with its cherubim (1 Sam. 
iv. 4). Thither Elkanah went up yearly to worship and 
sacrifice (i. 3). Shiloh was visited with this view, not, as the 
Professor tells us (p. 257), “by pilgrims from the surrounding 
country of Ephraim,” but by all Israel (ii. 14, 22, 29). This 
was the one prescribed place of sacrifice (ii. 29.)' Here there 
was an Aaronic priesthood, Eli and his sons (i. 3) being de- 
scended from Ithamar, the son of Aaron (1 Chron. xxiv. 3; 
1 Sam. xxii. 20; 1 Kings ii. 27). And this was the only lawful 
priesthood ; for God says (1 Sam. ii. 27, 28) of his father 
Aaron, to whom He had appeared in Egypt, in Pharaoh’s 
house, “I chose him out of all the tribes of Israel to be my 
priest, to offer upon mine altar, to burn incense, to wear an 
ephod before me; and I gave unto the house of thy father all 
the offerings made by fire of the children of Israel.” And no 
other priesthood than that of Aaron is recognised at any sub- 
sequent time under the Old Testament; not a priest is named 
who was not descended from Aaron; and no other can be 
shown to have performed any priestly function at the sanctuary. 
The position of the Levites in the time of the Judges is also 
that which is assigned to them by the law. They are spoken 
of as sojourners (Judg. xvii. 7-9 ; xix. 1), because they had no 
inheritance like other tribes. They took down the ark of the 
Lord,” when sent back by the Philistines (1 Sam. vi. 15), while 


mansion where President Garfield lay sick, we suppose he would straightway 
infer that this menial occupation was carried on by the President’s bedside. 
And upon the basis of such perversions as this he concludes, “‘ These things 
strike at the root of the Levitical system of access to God.” 

1 This passage flatly contradicts the extraordinary comment which the 
Professor makes (p. 288) upon Jer. vii. 22: ‘‘ It is impossible to give a flatter 
contradiction to the traditional theory that the Levitical system was enacted 
in the wilderness.” He might as well quote Luke xiv. 26 in proof that the 
Gospel prohibits filial affection. 

2 Professor Smith (p. 427) finds an ‘“‘irregularity” in the fact that 
‘according to the Levitical law, it is the function of the Levites to carry the 
ark ; in the history, the ark is borne by the priests (Josh. iii. 3 ; vi. 6; viii. 
33 ; 1 Kings viii. 3).” But this is no “irregularity” whatever. The priests, 
being themselves Levites, had of course a legal right to do whatever was 
performed by the latter. Hence on occasions of special solemnity priests 
were bearers of the ark; while on all ordinary occasions the Levites were 
competent. Accordingly 2 Sam. xv. 24, 29 where ‘‘ the Levites aid the 
chief priests in carrying the ark” does not need for its explanation the un- 
founded suggestion ‘‘that before Ezekiel priests and Levites are not two 
separate classes.” Conveying the ark in a cart (2 Sam. vi. 3) was in viola- 
tion of the law, and led to a disastrous issue (vv. 6, 7); this was recognised 
and corrected (ver. 13). 
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the men who looked at the ark were smitten by a great 
slaughter (ver. 19), and Uzzah was smitten for presuming to 
take hold of it (2 Sam. vi. 7; comp. Num. iv. 15, 20). Beth- 
shemesh being a priestly city (Josh. xxi. 16) must have con- 
tained those who could rightfully offer sacrifices on the arrival 
of the ark. Samuel, who was a Levite’ (1 Chron. vi. 28), not- 
withstanding the fact that his father is called an Ephrathite 
(1 Sam. i. 1) in consequence of his residing within the bounds 
of Ephraim (comp. Judg. xvii. 7), performed subordinate 
ministries at the tabernacle (1 Sam. ii. 11 ; comp. Num. viii. 22). 

The alleged departures from the ritual law at Shiloh were 
not really such. Eli’s sons “ made irregular exactions, and, in 
particular, would not burn the fat of the sacrifice till they had 
secured a portion of uncooked meat (1 Sam. ii. 12 seg.). Under 
the Levitical ordinance this claim was perfectly regular... 
(Lev. vii. 30 seg. ; x. 15). But at Shiloh the claim was viewed 
as illegal and highly wicked” (p. 258). The sin of Eli’s sons, 
and that which so disgusted the worshippers, was, that they 
forcibly insisted on having their share before the Lorp had 
His; and further, they claimed over and above what the law 
allowed. Their legal portion was a matter of course, and is 
not particularly spoken of; but when the servant, with his 
fleshhook, seized upon whatever he could get without leave or 
licence, this was both offensive and unauthorised. And when 
the priestly perquisite was demanded before the fat was given 
to God upon the altar, and violence was threatened if this was 
not conceded, the worship of Jehovah was plainly subordinated 
to priestly gain. The abominable character of the proceeding 
cannot be glossed over by any reference to the Levitical requi- 
sitions.” Resistance to such impiety and selfish greed is not 
fitly spoken of as “ attaching importance to details.” 

1 Samuel did not become a priest, as Professor Smith affirms (p. 259). 
The ephod which he wore is not that ‘ which the law confines to the high- 
priest,” for it was a “linen ephod’’ (1 Sam. ii. 18), while that of the high- 
priest (Ex, xxviii. 6) was of more costly materials. Nor is it true that he 
wore ‘‘the high-priestly mantle.” One article of the high-priest’s dress was 
a mantle (A. V., robe) made ag is described (Ex. xxviii. 31 ff.) But others 
besides priests wore mantles; so that when Samuel’s mother made him a 
little one (A. V., coat) year by year, she did not invade the high-priest’s pre- 
rogative. Thus “the startling irregularities’’ after all amount to nothing. 

* The ritual of the peace-offering as given (Lev. iii. 1 ff.) required the 


presentation of the victim, laying on of hands, slaying the animal, removing 
the fat and burning it upon the altar as a sweet savour unto the Lorp. A 
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But what is to be thought of the sacrifices offered elsewhere 
than at the sanctuary in the period of the Judges and by others 
than priests the sons of Aaron? Two facts are obvious upon 
the surface which regulate this whole matter. The first is, 
that there is no mention in the entire book of Judges, from 
beginning to end, of any legitimate sanctuary but that at 
Shiloh, or any lawful priest not descended from Aaron. In 
every instance of reputed irregularity it appears by the record 
that there was no stated or continuous departure from Levitical 
rules, but only a deviation strictly limited to the occasion 
which called it forth. A second fact, equally apparent, is, that 
these deviations are invariably linked with immediate Divine 
manifestations. In the lamentable condition to which the 
people were reduced, Jehovah, or the angel of Jehovah, 
appeared from time to time on their behalf. In every such 
instance sacrifices were offered on the spot by those to whom 
the Lord thus appeared ; and in the absence of such a theo- 
phany, sacrifices were never offered except at Shiloh or in the 
presence of the ark, and by priests of the house of Aaron. 
Wherever God appears, the place becomes, for that moment, 
holy ground (Ex. iii. 5; Josh. v. 15; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 18). 
It possesses, for the time, the sanctity of the tabernacle. And 
the law that restricts sacrificial worship, in ordinary times, to 
the place where God statedly manifests Himself, cannot forbid 
due worship being paid to Him in any other place which He 
may make the scene of an extraordinary revelation. To this 
extent only Ex. xx. 24 authorises altars elsewhere than at the 
sanctuary. Similarly, the divinely-appointed priests alone 
were authorised ordinarily to draw near to God and officiate at 
His altar. Other men could approach Him acceptably only 
through their intervention. But if God himself sees fit, in any 
case, to dispense with sacerdotal mediation, the man to whom 
He comes near by an immediate gracious manifestation, is 
thereby warranted to present his homage directly to Him in 
whose presence he stands. 

Thus (Judg. ii. 1-5) the angel of the Lorp appeared to the 
supplemental law (vii. 28 ff.) specifies the portion to be given to the priests 
and the religious ceremonies to be observed in connection with it ; but it 
affords no justification for the atrocious claim that the priestly portion 


should have precedence over that which was destined to the altar, or that 
these should ever be ranked on a par. 
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people at Bochim, and they sacrificed there unto the Lorp; so 
to Gideon, with a like result (vi. 20-22); a second appearance 
to Gideon, with explicit directions which he obeys (vv. 25 ff.) ; 
a supernatural manifestation to Manoah and a sacrifice (xiii. 
16 ff.). And these are positively all the instances of irregular 
sacrifice in the book of Judges which are not distinctly stig- 
matised as idolatrous. No one of these places was subsequently 
a place of sacrifice ; and Gideon and Manoah are nowhere said 
to have sacrificed again. The altar of Gideon, said to be still 
remaining in Ophrah (Judg. vi. 24), was, in all likelihood, a 
monumental altar, as Ex. xvii. 15; Josh. xxii. 26 ff. It does 
not appear that Gideon ever offered upon it; when directed to 
make a sacrifice immediately after (ver. 25), he built another 
altar. Much less does it appear that it was used for sacrifice 
after his time. If a writer were to tell us that the fort of 
Ticonderoga is there to this day, we need not infer that the 
ancient hostilities are still continued. Judg. xi. 11, “ Jephthah 
uttered all his words before the Lorp in Mizpeh,” east of the 
Jordan, and (xx. 1) “the congregation was gathered together 
unto the LorD in Mizpeh,” west of Jordan ; these statements 
do not imply that either Mizpeh was a sanctuary. There is no 
allusion to sacrifices in either instance. “Before the LorD” 
simply implies a solemn recognition of God’s presence (Gen. 
xiii. 13 ; xxvii. 7; 1 Sam. xxvi. 19; Ps. exvi 9). That they 
who bring a sacrifice are said to “offer” it (Judg. xxi, 4; 1 
Sam. ii. 13) does not imply that every one could perform 
priestly functions ; for like expressions are used in the Levitical 
law itself (Lev. xix. 5). Wedo not suppose that the Professor 
will dispute the reality of the Divine appearances recorded in 
Judges; but if he did, this would not disturb our argument. 
For the theophanies and the sacrifices are firmly linked to- 
gether ; and if there is no evidence that the former took place, 
there is none that the latter were offered. 
But the Professor tells us (p. 256) that 


— all God’s acts of grace mentioned in the book of Judges, all his calls to 
repentance, and all the ways in which He appears from time to time to 
support His people . . . are connected with this same local worship. The 
call to repentance is never a call to put aside the local sanctuaries, and 
worship only before the ark at Shiloh. . . . If the Pentateuchal programme 
of worship, and the rules which it lays down for the administration of the 
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dispensation of grace, existed in these days, they were at least absolutely 
suspended. It was not according to the law that Jehovah administered 
His grace to Israel during the period of the Judges.” 


There were no “local sanctuaries,” as we have seen, except 
the idolatrous shrines; and every call to forsake Baal and 
Ashtoreth and return to Jehovah was a summons to abandon 
them and worship in Shiloh; and their cries unto the Lord 
(Judg. iii. 9; iv. 3, etc.) doubtless found expression at the 
altar and the sanctuary. The infrequent mention of the 
sanctuary in Shiloh in the course of this period can throw no 
doubt upon its continuity; for we find it at the end of the 
period just where and as it was at the beginning, and as it 
had been from the days of Joshua. The regular operation of 
established institutions is taken for granted by historians, and 
seems to demand no special record. And the writer of Judges 
professedly devotes himself to reciting the instances of apo- 
stasy, punishment, and deliverance (ii. 11-19), while the inter- 
vals of rest and pious obedience are passed over with a simple 
mention of their existence (iii. 11-30; viii. 28, etc.) But if 
Shiloh was the religious centre of the true worshippers of 
Jehovah, why was it not the fountain-head of religious power, 
the spring of every religious movement? Why did not the 
trumpet-call to repentance issue from its priests, and each 
recurring revival spread from Shiloh outward? Why this 
seeming paralysis of the regularly instituted ordinances and 
means of grace, and of the duly authorised ministers of 
religion? the Church may well ask, and hang her head in 
shame. With all the deduction for the unrecorded influence 
that emanated from the sanctuary, and this was doubtless 
great at this as at every epoch, it must still be confessed that 
things are not altogether as on theory might have been ex- 
pected. Nor were they when the Redeemer came to His own 
and His own received Him not. Nor were they at the refor- 
mation of Luther. 

But how does this discredit the existence of a central 
sanctuary and an Aaronic priesthood? The body is nourished 
and strengthened by its ordinary food; and nothing more 
might seem requisite when it is in a healthy condition; and 
yet remedies may become necessary which are quite aside 
from the regularly prescribed diet. The people had no other 
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medium of acceptable approach to God, of expressing their 
homage or obtaining His saving help, than by the established 
ordinances of worship. But God was not limited to these in 
His dealings with His people; His grace is broader than the 
channels through which it ordinarily flows. Special divine 
influences were not restricted to the sanctuary even in the 
days of Moses (Num. xi. 26-29). The Romish error of an ex- 
ternal Church as the sole dispenser of grace finds no sanction 
under the Old Testament more than under the New. 

And no exposition of the Levitical instititions, which places 
regularity of ritual observance upon a par with the spirit it 
was designed to express, can make them tally with the history 
of Israel, the devout breathings of the psalmists, or the teach- 
ings of the prophets. The ritualism of the law may be 
emphasised to such a degree as to bring Leviticus into dis- 
harmony with the abundant inculcations of spiritual obedience 
in Deuteronomy ; to make it antagonistic to the declarations 
of Isaiah i. 11 ff., Amos v. 21 ff., and Micah vi. 8 (p. 287); and 
to represent it as the grand essential of a religious reformation 
under the law “to re-establish the stated burnt-offering, and 
the due atoning ritual before the ark in the hands of the 
legitimate priesthood, and on the pattern of the service in the 
wilderness” (p. 263). And then the fact may be established 
that no such system is traceable in Israel before the rise of 
post-exilic Pharisaism. But the question will recur, Is it 
Leviticus that is at fault, or the wrong interpretation which 
has been foisted upon it? Is Leviticus post-exilic, or has 
Professor Smith simply misconceived the spirit of the law and 
the method of its administration? He tells us (p. 213), “The 
Israelite had no right to draw a distinction between the spirit 
and the letter of the law.” He was obliged to do this on 
numberless occasions. David and his men, in danger of 
perishing with hunger, ate the shewbread. The priests in the 
temple profaned the Sabbath and were blameless. The rites 
of burial were defiling. Ezekiel threatens Israel that they 
shall be compelled to eat defiled bread among the Gentiles. 
Aaron, in his grief, burned the sin-offering instead of eating it 
in the holy place, and was justified in so doing (Lev. x. 19, 20). 
Hezekiah prayed (2 Chron. xxx. 19) that the good Lorp would 
pardon every one that prepareth his heart to seek God, the 
Lorp God of his fathers, though he be not cleansed according 
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to the purification of the sanctuary. The law, whose funda- 
mental tenets are (Lev. xix. 2), “Ye shall be holy, for I the 
Lorp your God am holy,” and (ver. 18), “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” not only makes the spiritual meaning the 
essential thing in every rite, but puts that spiritual meaning 
above any external rite whatever. Samuel is a true interpreter 
of it when he says (1 Sam. xv. 22), “ Hath the Lorp as great 
delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice 
of the Lorp? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” 

When Israel sinned with the golden calf and broke their 
covenant with God which had just been ratified, the offence 
was not atoned, nor the breach repaired by any ritual. On 
the contrary, the tabernacle was removed outside of the camp 
(Ex. xxxiii. 7). There was no demand of sacrifice or lustra- 
tion, but only of repentance and humiliation (vv. 4 ff.). 
The people were sorely punished (xxxii. 27, 35), but at Moses’s 
earnest intercession they were forgiven (vv. 30 ff). When 
they sinned at Kadesh by refusing to go into the promised 
land, not a word was said of sacrificial expiation or of greater 
zeal in the ceremonial. The tabernacle and the altar and the 
ritual drop out of sight as completely as if they did not exist. 
It was upon Moses’s fervent intercession (Num. xiv. 11 ff.) 
that the people were spared from instant destruction, though 
still condemned to perish in the wilderness; and as appears 
from Josh. v. 5 ff., the rite of circumcision was suspended, the 
breakers of the covenant being deprived of its seal. According 
to Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. the transgression of the people 
will be visited by ever-increasing judgments, culminating in 
exile from the Lorp’s land ; and the return of God’s favour is 
suspended (Lev. xxvi. 40 ff.; Deut. iv. 29), not upon a punc- 
tilious observance of rites and ceremonies, but upon confession 
of their iniquity and the humbling of their uncircumcised hearts. 

The principles thus outlined in the law itself govern the 
book of Judges. It records the inflictions by which the Lord 
from time to time recalled the offending people to a sense of 
their duty and their need of Divine help. These were enforced 
by communications from “the angel of the Lorp” (Judg. ii. 
1 ff., etc.), as promised (Ex. xxiii. 20 ff), and by prophets 
(Judg. iv. 4; vi. 8, etc. See Deut. xviii. 15 ff). It was not to 
be expected that the leaders raised up to judge and to deliver 
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the people would be from the sacerdotal tribe; Moses’s own 
successor was from the tribe of Ephraim. That Gideon and 
Samson were called to their extraordinary mission not by a 
summons from the sanctuary, but by an immediate Divine 
manifestation at their homes, is in accordance with the analogy 
of the call of Moses. And yet neither these judgments nor 
these leaders effected a genuine and thorough reformation. 
The people were gradually sinking from the days of Joshua 
and the elders that overlived him (Judg. ii. 7) to the time of 
Jephthah and Samson; and the priesthood, it must be added, 
fell from the level of Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, to that 
of his namesake, the son of Eli. The first effective measures 
for a true religious reform had their source in Shiloh; they 
were the work of Samuel, who was trained at the sanctuary. 

But the Professor tells us (p. 263): “Samuel did not know 
of a systematic and exclusive system of sacrificial ritual con- 
fined to the sanctuary of the ark ;” (p. 261), “he continued to 
sacrifice at a variety of shrines; and his yearly circuit to 
Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, returning to Ramah, involved the 
recognition of all these altars.” The Lord declares through 
Jeremiah (vii. 12, 14 ; xxvi. 6), that He has abandoned Shiloh, 
where He set His name at the first, on account of the wicked- 
ness of His people Israel, and He will do the same to His house 
in Jerusalem,“ which is called by His name.” Ps. lxxviii. 60,68: 
“He forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh,” and “chose Mount 
Zion.” The prophet and the psalmist know of but two sanc- 
tuaries in Israel, successively sanctioned by the Lord, Shiloh and 
Zion. As the tabernacle was removed from the midst of the 
camp in consequence of the idolatry at Sinai (Ex. xxxiii. 7), 
so, for a like reason, Israel was bereft of the ark, which was 
sent into captivity in the land of the Philistines (1 Sam. iv. 11). 
God had no sanctuary in Israel from that day forward. The 
ark was restored again by the discomfited Philistines. But the 
slaughter of the men in the priestly city of Beth-shemesh 
showed that Israel was not prepared to have Jehovah fix His 
residence among them; and it was an embarrassing question 
how to dispose of the ark, which only spread terror in Israel as 
it had done among the uncircumcised. It was finally placed 
provisionally in the obscurity of a private house, and guarded, 
so far as appears, by a pious layman (1 Sam. vii. 1). 
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Here is a novel and most extraordinary state of affairs. The 
ark, which, as the symbol and pledge of Jehovah’s presence, 
has always hitherto been the confidence and the glory of Israel, 
is now a source of alarm. It was not taken back to Shiloh, 
nor was it taken to Nob, when the tabernacle was carried 
thither (1 Sam. xxi. 1, 6). It was not put in any sanctuary. 
It was simply sheltered in the dwelling of an ordinary 
Israelite. No priest or Levite ministered before it. No 
sacrifices were offered where it was. No pilgrimages were 
made to it (1 Chron. xiii. 3"). And during its long abode in 
Kirjath-jearim, “all the house of Israel lamented after the 
Lorp” (1 Sam. vii. 2). The covenant between Jehovah and 
Israel was severed, and they knew it. The Lord no longer 
had a dwelling-place in the midst of them. 

Now the one purpose of Samuel’s life was to bring Israel 
back to God, and thus restore these ruptured relations. And 
absolutely the Professor thinks (pp. 262-3), that the thing for 
him to have done was to have taken the ark to Nob, “for the 
distance between these towns is only a forenoon’s walk,” and 
to have set up the Levitical service under the conduct of the 
Aaronic priesthood! And because he did not do this, the 
Levitical law could not have been in existence! Such rea- 
soning betrays the most astounding misconception of the 
relation between Jehovah and Israel, and of the ritual institu- 
tions by which that relation was expressed and maintained. 
Outward regularity in the prescribed ceremonial had nothing 
in it that was acceptable, so long as the hearts of the people 
were alienated from God. Leaving the people in their pro- 
found but salutary grief at the loss of the sanctuary, and of 
God’s visible presence among them, he sought “to have them 
return unto the LorpD with all their hearts,” “to prepare their 
hearts unto the Lorp and serve him only” (1 Sam. vii. 3). 
The worship which he conducted was sacrificial, of course ; 
that was the symbolic form by which penitence and consecra- 
tion were expressed. But the sacrifice was without a sanctuary 
and without a priesthood. Samuel officiated, not because he 
was a regular priest, for he was not ; nor by virtue of his being 


1 In 1 Sam. xiv. 18, as Professor Smith correctly informs us (p. 94), there 
seems to be an error in the Hebrew text ; and there is much to recommend 
the reading of the LXX., which substitutes ‘‘ephod ” for “ ark.” 
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a Levite, which would have given him no legal right to offer 
sacrifice ; but in his prophetic character as God’s ambassador 
and representative. But that this function was an extraordi- 
nary one appears from the fact that it was limited to Samuel 
alone (1 Sam. ix. 13). There is, from the time that the ark 
was laid up at Kirjath-jearim till David removed it to Zion, 
scarcely a recorded instance of sacrifice when Samuel’ was not 
present, except the rash and luckless act of Saul, which brought 
upon him Samuel’s stern reprobation and the loss of his king- 
dom, in spite of his apology that he was forced to do as he did 
by the unavoidable pressure of circumstances (1 Sam. xiii. 
8-14). Samuel is plainly the centre of the religious life of the 
period. The presence of God, so far as its gracious manifesta- 
tion to Israel is concerned, is for the time linked with the 
prophet, not with the ark. 

The new religious fervour awakened by the ministry of 
Samuel found expression as it could. In the absence of any 
divinely authorised sanctuary we read of men going up to God 
to Bethel (x. 3), where God had met with Jacob ; of a high place 
at Gibeah (x. 5), visited by a company of prophets, and estab- 


lished probably on account of its proximity to their residence ; 
of a yearly sacrifice of David’s family (xx. 6), at their home in 
Bethlehem. These are the only instances of the sort which 
are mentioned except the sacrifices conducted by Samuel him- 
self. All the ado made about “local sanctuaries” prior to 
the reign of David dwindles down to this; and in it there is no 
departure even from the strict letter of the law (1 Kings iii. 2).* 


1 In 1 Sam. vii. 9, 17; ix. 12,13; x. 8; xi. 14, 15; xvi. 2-5, Samuel is 
distinctly named as the offerer, or at least sanctioned the sacrifice by his 
presence and participation. Saul built an altar (xiv. 35), and he spoke (xv. 
15, 21) of the people’s proposing to sacrifice the spoils of the Amalekites in 
Gilgal; but he cannot have thought of offering in the absence of Samuel 
after the rebuff which he had already received. 

2 What is said of David’s want of orthodoxy (p. 264) seems for the most 
part captious. David did not wear “the priestly ephod” (2 Sam. vi. 14), 
but a linen ephod, which was worn by priests, but was no part of their pre- 
scribed dress ; and, as shown by this instance and that of Samuel when a 
child (1 Sam. ii. 18), might be worn by others on sacred occasions. ‘‘ He 
offered sacrifices in person”’ (ver. 13), and so Professor Smith tells us (p. 
248): “Solomon officiated at the altar in person (1 Kings ix. 25);” and by 
a like principle of interpretation it might have been added that he built the 
altar with his own hands. If Solomon really “ offered two and twenty 
thousand oxen and a hundred and twenty thousand sheep” in person, at 
one time, he must have had a weary task (1 Kings viii. 63). ‘He blessed 
the people as a priest in the name of Jehovah” (ver. 18), where “as a 
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The worship in high places was irregular and illegal after the 
temple was built. But the fact that high places were tolerated 
by pious princes, who contented themselves with abolishing 
the emblems and practices of idolatry found there, only shows 
that they did not do their whole duty ; not that the law which 
had ruled ever since the days of Moses did not exist. They 
may very easily have persuaded themselves that the spirit of 
the law was maintained if only the abuses were rectified ; that 
if God was sincerely and piously worshipped in these local 
sanctuaries, there could not be much harm in suffering them 
to remain. How much of the New Testament must have been 
written after the Reformation of Luther, if the habitual dis- 
regard of its teachings is to be accepted as evidence against 
their existence! and especially if the “popular religion” is 
made the measure of primitive Christianity! How plain is 
it upon these principles that the doctrine of justification by 
faith could never have been formulated by the apostle Paul, 
if it was not apprehended in its integrity by the early fathers 
and the theologians of the Middle Ages? Hezekiah’s admitted 
reform (2 Kings xviii. 4) recognised the binding obligation of 
the Deuteronomic law a century before the book was found in 
the temple. That book, according to the explicit testimony of 
the author of Kings, was no recent production of the reign of 
Josiah. It was “the book of the law” (2 Kings xxii. 8), de. 
the well-known volume so designated (comp. Josh. i. 7, & ; 


priest” is without any warrant in the text. ‘“ David’s sons were priests 
(2 Sam. viii. 18) ;” but though this is the usual sense of the word, it must 
have a different meaning here, since the priests properly so called had 
already been named in the verse preceding. In 1 Chron. xviii. 17 it is 
paraphrased “ chief about the king,” which is justified by the primary sense 
of the term, and perhaps by the consideration that this high and confidential 
office was commonly intrusted to priests (comp. eunuch, Gen. xxxix. 1, not 
in its proper sense, but as an official title). That he weakly allowed 
Absalom to visit Hebron under pretence of a sacrificial vow, may be justified 
by 1 Kings iii. 2. His marriage with a princess of Geshur (2 Sam. iii. 3), 
is not a violation of the letter of the law, but offends as much against the 
spirit of the first legislation (Ex. xxxiv. 15, 16), as against that of Deutero- 
nomy ; and, as this was Absalom’s mother, the history records the dreadful 
penalty he incurred. ‘*Solomon building new shrines for the gods of his 
wives” (p. 248), could not plead ignorance of the law, on the Professor's 
own theory (Ex. xxii. 20; xxiii. 24). Professor Smith further proves that 
the priest received his consecration not from Jehovah, but from the people, 
by the case of Micah (Judg. xvii. 5, 12), the idolater, who stole his mother’s 
money (ver. 2), and by the case of Eleazer, son of Abinadab (1 Sam, viii. 1), 
who was not a priest at all (p. 264). 
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viii. 31 ; xxiv. 26), which was found “in the house of the Lorn,” 
just where it might have been expected to be (Deut. xxxi. 9, 26). 
It is further characterised as “the law of Moses” (2 Kin. xxili. 
24, 25), and is, as Professor Smith acknowledges, the standard 
of judgment which the writer of the book of Kings applies to 
all preceding reigns. The people and their rulers do right, or 
do evil in the sight of the LorD, as they heed or disregard its 
injunctions. This law is expressly referred to (2 Kings xxi. 
7-9), as known and disobeyed by Manasseh, and in fact as en- 
joined by the Lorp upon David and Solomon ; also as obeyed 
by Hezekiah (xviii. 6), and by Joash (xiv. 6), where the very 
words of the statute are quoted from Deut. xxiv. 16. “The 
testimony ” given to Joash at his coronation (2 Kings xi. 12) 
was a copy of the written law as directed by Deut. xvii. 18, 
comp. Ps. xix. 7; Ixxvili.5. It is appealed to by Solomon in his 
prayer at the dedication of the temple (1 Kings viii. 53, 56), as 
well as implied throughout in the language of his supplication; 
and is commended by David to Solomon for the rule of his 
life (ii. 3). It is represented as equally binding on the ten 
tribes as upon Judah, and their transgression of the covenant 
of the Lorp and the commandments of Moses led to their 
overthrow (2 Kings xviii. 12). The idolatrous corruptions of 
the northern kingdom, which Professor Smith is at great pains 
to show (p. 230), were “ not a mere innovation due to the schism 
of Jeroboam,” are expressly and in detail imputed to him 
(1 Kings xii. 26 ff.; xiii. 33 ; xiv. 9), so that his standing designa- 
tion is “ Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin” 
(2 Kings x. 29, etc. ete.) And what the Professor persists in 
calling “traditional worship,” under which term he heaps to- 
gether all the idolatries and glaring violations of the Mosaic 
law that are recorded at various times, the sacred historians 
with one voice denounce as defections from the true worship 
of their covenant God, and as due to criminal association with 
the nations around them. If they are not to be trusted in 
so fundamental a point as this, they are not to be trusted in 
anything. It would be better to remand the entire history of 
Israel to the region of fable, and to confess that we have no 
positive knowledge about it, than to attempt this revolutionary 
process of reconstruction, which is professedly based upon 
authorities that are perpetually discredited. 
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But if historians may have incorporated their own ideas 
with their narrative, and committed the mistake of trans- 
ferring the institutions of their own day to antecedent periods, 
contemporaneous writings will be free from this error, and 
represent truly the state of things in which they were pro- 
duced. Let us turn then to these. The book of Psalms, as 
the Professor with all his distrust of their titles confesses, 
contains some ancient songs. He admits that tradition, in 
imputing the first portion of the Psalter (Ps. i-xli.) almost 
without exception to David, “doubtless expresses the fact that 
these are the oldest Psalms, belonging to the early ages of 
Hebrew psalmody from David downward” (p. 202). Now, in 
all these Psalms, as in the entire collection in fact, Zion is 
x0d’s earthly dwelling-place; no other is once alluded to. 
The Professor does not indicate which Psalms in particular are 
to be accounted David's. Hitzig, that prince of doubters, re- 
gards Ps. iii-xix. as the genuine Davidic kernel, with the 
exception of Ps. v., vi. xiv. Professor Smith excepts to Ps. 
ix., x. Suppose that we content ourselves with the modest 
residuum. We still find that Jehovah’s abode is in His holy 
hill (iii. 4), His tabernacle (xv. 1), His temple or palace which 
applies to the sacred Tent as the residence of the great King 
(xi. 4; xviii. 6); and mention is made of the winged cherub 
attached to His throne (xviii. 10), also of Jehovah’s law (xix. 
7-10), and His judgments and statutes (xviii. 22), with expres- 
sions in Ps. xv. and xix. borrowed from legal phrases and 
ideas, not to speak of the historical allusion in Ps. xi. 6, and 
the abundant references to the Pentateuch in Ps. xviii. 

We do not know what the Professor thinks of Ps. x]. It is 
in its title ascribed to David. But Smend—to whose com- 
mentary he refers us (p. 377) for “the detailed proof that in 
every point Ezekiel’s Torah prepares the way for the Levitical 
law, but represents a more elementary ritual ”—remarks on 
Ezek. xl. 39, “ Sin-offerings and trespass-offerings are here 
mentioned for the first time outside of the Priest-codex.” If 
Ezekiel is the inventor of sin-offerings, Ps. xl. 6’ must have 
borrowed them from him or from the Levitical law, which he 
pioneered. Such language, when found in Micah vi. 8, Jer. 


1 “ Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire, . . . burnt-offering and 
sin-offering hast thou not required.” 
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vii. 22, is interpreted (p. 288) as affirming that “ Jehovah has 
not enjoined sacrifice,” that He has, in fact, given no law upon 
the subject ; the Levitical law was consequently still unknown. 
But, if Ps. xl. 6 can speak thus after Ezekiel’s law or the 
Levitical law had been announced, Micah and Jeremiah could 
do the same; and then, for all that appears, the Levitical law 
may antedate their utterances.’ Or if Ps. xl. was prior to the 
time of Ezekiel, the sin-offering was not introduced by him ; 
though not mentioned elsewhere, it was part of the pre-exilic 
ritual, and Moses may have ordained it after all. And then 
still further, the Psalmist speaks (ver. 7) of all this as written 
in a book-roll, which he identifies (ver. 8) with the law of God; 
a written law respecting peace-offering and meat-offering, 
burnt-offering and sin-offering, which lays its supreme stress 


1 This conclusion cannot be evaded by imputing to Ps. xl. 6 a sense 
which the Professor (p. 416) follows Hitzig in attributing to Ps. li. 16, 17: 
“‘ At present, says the Psalmist, God desires no material sacrifice. . . . But 
does the Psalmist then mean to say, absolutely and in general, that sacrifice 
is a superseded thing? No; for he adds that when Jerusalem is rebuilt 
the sacrifice of Israel (not merely his own sacrifice) will be pleasing to God. 
He lives, therefore, in a time when the fall of Jerusalem has temporarily 
suspended the sacrificial ordinances.” Hitzig thinks Ps. xl. to be pre- 
exilic, and ascribes it to Jeremiah. Olshausen, who is for sweeping every- 
thing into the Maccabean period, places it during the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, when the temple-worship was interdicted. But these 
passages in the Psalms, as well as Ps. 1. 8-15, are so clearly akin to Hos. 
vi. 6; Isa. i. 11 ff., ete., that they must be interpreted on the same prin- 
ciples. If, as is confessed, there is no absolute discarding of sacritice in 
Ps. li., neither is there in Ps. xl., nor in those passages of the prophets 
which are quoted to show that sacrifice, if not actually disapproved, was yet 
in itself a matter of indifference. And the Psalmists declare, just as plainly 
as the prophets, God’s permanent attitude towards sacrifice. There is nothing 
in the language of Ps. li. to suggest the thought, which it is proposed to put 
into it, viz., that sacrifices are not required “at present,” because provi- 
dentially rendered impossible. And the prayer in the last two verses of the 
Psalm, ‘“‘ that God will build the walls of Jerusalem,” does not refer so mani- 
festly to the period of the “captivity” as the Professor seems to suppose. 
Nebuchadnezzar could speak (Dan. iv. 30) of ‘‘this great Babylon, which I 
have built,” without its being necessary for us to suppose that it did not 
exist or was in ruins when his reign began. To “ build” a city, in Scripture 
phrase, is not merely to construct it ab initio, but to strengthen or enlarge it 
(Josh. xix. 50; 1 Kings xii. 25 ; xv. 17; 2 Kings xiv. 22 ; 2 Chron. viii. 2 ; 
Mic. iii. 10; Hab. ii. 12, etc. etc.) Solomon built “the wall of Jerusalem 
round about” (1 Kings iii. 1; ix. 15), though his father had not Jeft it 
defenceless and no victorious foe had dismantled it; and, as Delitzsch 
suggests, David’s prayers found in this a partial accomplishment. There is 
no reason, therefore, for setting aside the title of this Psalm, which at least 
represents a very ancient and credible tradition of its origin. And no 
person, surely, who is untrammelled by a hypothesis, would ever dream of 
dating the grateful thanksgiving for divine benefits in Ps. xl. 1-5, from 
either the Babylonish captivity or the Syrian persecution. 
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not upon the presentation of the animal required, but upon the 
surrender to God of the person of the offerer. The Professor 
tells us (p. 364), and we preserve his italics, “The old 
Israelite consecrated himself before a sacrifice.” By an “old 
Israelite” he plainly means in the connection one who lived 
under “the first legislation” and prior to the time of Isaiah. 
The author of this Psalm was then an “old Israelite,” and 
may have been David, as the title declares. And, accordingly, 
David, or the “old Israelite,” had a written law embracing 
precisely the forms of sacrifice included in Leviticus; more- 
over, he understood it in a very different sense from the rigid 
ritualism which Professor Smith insists upon finding there. 

From the Psalms we turn to the Prophets. Hosea and 
Amos are among the earliest from whom we have any writings. 
They prophesied in the northern kingdom, which had been 
severed from Judah for nearly 200 years. In casting off sub- 
jection to the house of David, the ten tribes had abandoned 
the temple at Jerusalem, its priesthood, and its worship. 
The separatist worship of the calves, the Professor tells us, was 
regarded by the people as perfectly legitimate. “They still 
believed themselves loyal to Jehovah” (p. 231). They were 
simply maintaining their old ancestral forms. The law, which 
they are charged with violating, had as yet no existence in 
Judah ; and the ten tribes went into exile long before it was 
enacted. The prophets were the real innovators. Leaving 
out of view that Israel’s idolatrous worship was in open viola- 
tion, not only of the Deuteronomic and Levitical codes, but 
likewise of the ten commandments, which are admitted to be 
Mosaic, and the basis of Jehovah’s covenant with his people, 
in violation, too, of the first legislation (Ex. xx. 23), which 
even on the theory of Professor Smith, antedated this period, 
what do the prophets say about it ? 

Hosea constantly sets forth the relation between Jehovah 
and Israel under the emblem of a marriage-covenant (ii. 19, 20), 
a form of representation borrowed from the books of Moses 
(Ex. xx.5; xxxiv. 15, 16; Lev. xvii. 7; xx. 5, 6; Num. xiv. 33). 
His ever reiterated charge is that Israel is an unfaithful wife, 
who had responded to her Lord in former days, when she 
came up out of Egypt (ii. 15), but had since abandoned him 
for other lovers (i.-iii., ete.), Baal and the calves (xiii. 1, 2). 
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She has broken her covenant, has dealt treacherously (v. 7; 
vi. 7), has backslidden (iv. 16; xi. 7; xiv. 4), is repeating the 
atrocity of Gibeah (ix. 9; x. 9). The prevalent sacrificing on 
the hills and under shady trees is a shameless and criminal 
desertion of her lawful husband for a base and profligate 
prostitution (iv. 13). Nothing certainly can be further from 
the prophet’s conception, than that this was Israel’s original 
and hereditary worship. If the Professor is right, Hosea is 
radically mistaken. His language is not that of one who is 
seeking to lift a people to purer and more spiritual ideas from 
gross and degrading superstitions, in which they have always 
been involved. His effort is to reclaim those who have 
apostatised from God’s true service to the standing from which 
they have fallen. The “ knowledge of God,” whose absence he 
deplores (iv. 1), is not a theoretical apprehension of His being 
and attributes, as though his hearers had never been in- 
structed about Him; but, as appears from its concomitants, 
that practical acquaintance with the Most High, which is 


synonymous with true piety, and which had well-nigh 
vanished from the land. 


It appears from Hos. viii. 12,’ that Israel had a written law 


1 Professor Smith translates this verse hypothetically, as is done by several 
critics and commentators, who seek thus to evade its explicit testimony. 
To this there are serious objections. But even thus it would establish the 
existence of a detailed and copious law embracing the subject of sacrifice, 
and which the prophet held to be from God, and charged both priests and 
people with neglecting. ‘Though I wrote to him the ten thousand precepts 
of my Torah” (not ‘‘my Torah in ten thousand precepts,” as Professor Smith 
has it) by the very hypothesis avers that there is such a law to write. But 
the past tense of the verb jn the second clause stands in the way of the 
hypothetical construction, and makes it, if not absolutely certain, yet highly 
probable on grammatieal grounds alone that it is historical, and that the 
future in the first clause is to be explained as in Ps. ciit. 7. To this add 
the incongruities which attend the hypothetical explanation. Why speak 
of imposing ten thousand requirements, as though these would be more 
likely to secure obedience than a smaller number? and why of writing in- 
stead of enjoining or declaring the law? The very mode of putting the 
hypothesis implies that written law was a familiar idea, that law to have 
its highest validity should be in written form; and such a notion could 
only be begotten of usage. So that Smend gives up the hypothetical con- 
struction as untenable (‘‘ Moses apud Prophetas,” p. 13): ‘ The words of 
Hosea prove that the Ephraimites had many written laws in the eighth 
century, which, whether contained in one or more books, although they 
were neglected by a large part of the people, were yet known to all, and in 
the judgment of the prophet demanded the obedience of all, since they 
were of divine obligation, as much so as if written by Jehovah himself.” 
Nowack, one of the most recent commentators on Hosea, confesses that this 
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of very considerable extent; this must have related in part, as 
the connection implies, to altars and sacrifices, and no doubt 
embraced the duties which the people are elsewhere charged 
with violating (comp. also Hos. iv. 6; viii. 1; Am. ii. 4). 
We learn from Hos. ii. 11; ix. 5; xii. 9; Am. v. 21; viii. 5, 
that the annual feasts, new moons, Sabbaths, and festive as- 
semblies were observed in Israel and held in high esteem, and 
that they occupied a prominent place in the life of the people, 
so that their abolition would be reckoned a serious disaster. 
We read also (Am. v. 22; Hos. viii. 13) of burnt-offerings, 
meat-offerings, peace-offerings; (Am. iv. 5) thank-offerings, 
freewill-offerings; (Hos. ix. 4) drink-offerings; (Am. iv. 4) 
the daily morning sacrifice; Hos. iv. 8 alludes to the law of 
the sin-offering ; Hos. ix. 3, 4 to the law of clean and unclean 
meats. Instead of the simplicity of worship, which the Pro- 
fessor finds represented in the first legislation and in Deutero- 
nomy, and which he would have us believe prevailed until 
the Babylonish exile, they must have had an elaborate ritual 
closely corresponding to the Levitical institutions. So that 
Smend himself says (“ Moses apud Prophetas,” p. 75): “It is 
sufficiently evident that the cultus of Jehovah, as it existed in 
the time of the earlier prophets, and doubtless long before, is 
by no means at variance with the character of Leviticus. 
Whatever judgment may be formed of the age of this book, 
the opinions hitherto entertained of the birth, growth, and 
maturity of the religion of Israel will undergo no change.” 

In Hos. vi. 6, “I desired mercy and not sacrifice,” the very 
next clause shows that the negation is not absolute, “and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings.”* This affords a 
verse is not hypothetical, but seeks to bend it to the views of the latest 
critical school, by giving to the first verb a progressive sense, / am writing, 
as implying that the legislation was not given at one time in the age of 
Moses, but was gradually produced from that time forward. Perhaps he 
infers from the ‘‘ creating” in Isa. xlii. 5, that in the prophet’s estimation, 
the work of creation was still progressing, and that he thus anticipated the 
cosmical-development hypothesis. 

1 It is remarkable how many allusions to the Deuteronomic and Levitical 
codes there are in Hosea and Amos, and even striking coincidences of lan- 
guage. In addition to those already cited in the text, the following may 
be mentioned as among the most obvious. The law of the unity of the 
sanctuary is presupposed in charging them with sin for multiplying altars 
(Hos. viii. 11; xii. 11); the prohibition of removing landmarks (Deut. xix. 


14; xxvii. 17) is referred to, Hos. v. 10; iv. 4, the final reference of causes 
in dispute to the priest, refusal to hear whom was a capital offence (Deut, 
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very simple key to the passages with which the Professor 
confronts us on p. 287, and which he interprets to mean that 
in the judgment of the prophets “ sacrifice is not necessary to 
acceptable religion.” ‘“ Amos proves God’s indifference to ritual 
by reminding the people that they offered no sacrifice and 
offerings to Him in the wilderness during those forty years of 
wandering which he elsewhere cites as a special proof of 
Jehovah’s covenant grace (Am. ii. 10; v. 25). Micah declares 
that Jehovah does not require sacrifice; He asks nothing of 
His people but ‘ to do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
with their God’ (Mic. vi. 8). And Jeremiah (vii. 21, seg.) says 
in express words, etc. etc.” (Comp. also Isa. i. 11, seg.; Am. 
v. 21, seg.); Am. v. 25 is a greatly disputed passage and has 
been very variously understood. It is unnecessary to go into 
a discussion of its meaning here. If we accept the sense which 
the Professor puts upon its terms, it will simply mean that the 
Mosaic system of sacrifice did not go into full and developed 
operation in the wilderness; a fact of which we have hints 
elsewhere (eg. Deut. xii. 8, 9), and which is implied in the 


xvii. 12; viii. 13; ix. 3), penalty of a return to Egypt (Deut. xxviii. 68 ; 
ix. 4), defilement from the dead (Num. xix. 14, 22; Deut. xxvi. 14; ix. 10), 
Baal-peor (Num, xxv. 3, 5, which is a Levitical passage (p. 433); x. 11, 
comp. Deut. xxv. 4), the ox not to be muzzled when treading out corn 
(vi. 11; Am. ix. 14), “return the captivity” (Deut. xxx. 3). Amos, 
though delivering his message in Bethel, knows but one sanctuary, that in 
Zion (i. 2; ii. 7), the law of incest (Lev. xx. 11; Deut. xxii. 30; ii. 11, 12), 
Nazarites (Num. vi. 2, 3), and prophets (Deut. xviii. 15; iv. 4), triennial 
tithes (Deut. xiv. 28 ; xxvi. 12, for which in their excess of zeal they may 
substitute tithes every three days, viii. 5), falsifying the ephah, shekel, and 
balances (Lev. xix. 36 ; Deut. xxv. 13, ff. ; ii. 7), “‘to profane my holy name ” 
(Lev. xx. 3; ii. 9, comp. Num. xiii. 32, 33; v. 11; ix. 14, comp. Deut. 
xxviii. 30, 39; vi. 14), ‘‘entering in of Hamath” (Num. xxxiv. 8 ; ix. 13, 
comp. Lev. xxvi. 5). Professor Smith deduces from Hos. iii. 4, the in- 
ference (p. 226) that ‘‘sacrifice and maggéba, ephod and teraphim, were 
recognised as the necessary forms and instruments of the worship of 
Jehovah.” This finds its sufficient reply in his own note upon this pas- 
sage (p. 423), according to which Jehovah ‘breaks off all intercourse between 
Israel and the Baalim” as well as between Israel and himself. That 
teraphim are spoken of in connection with Jacob, and were found in David’s 
house, only shows that their wives were not free from superstitious prac- 
tices. That Micah had them in his idolatrous sanctuary (Judg. xviii. 14, ff.) 
can surely create no embarrassment. And if Micah’s Levite, as he adds in 
the same connection (p. 227), was really a “grandson of Moses,” this is no 
more damaging to the great legislator than it is to Luther that his descend- 
ants have deserted the Protestant faith, or than it is to Isaiah that he once 
summoned the priest Urijah as a witness to certify a fact (viii. 2), (whence 
the Professor dignifies him [p. 253] with the title of Isaiah’s “friend ”), 
though he had “co-operated with King Ahaz” in a change of altars. 
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language of several of the laws themselves (Ex. xii. 25 ; xxxiv. 
12; Lev. xiv. 34; xxiii. 10; xxv. 2, ete. etc.). But the Pro- 
fessor’s deduction from these passages is too sweeping for his 
own theory. If they are irreconcilable with the idea that any 
divine law of sacrifice then existed, they will not only abolish 
Leviticus, as he contends, but the first legislation as well 
(Ex. xxii. 30; xxiii. 14-18; xxxiv. 19, 25), and Deuteronomy 
(xii. 6, 11, 27; xv. 19; xvi. 2, etc.), of which Jeremiah is the 
acknowledged champion, some adventurous critics having 
actually claimed that he wrote it himself; and even nullify 
the plea which the Lord directed Moses to urge with Pharaoh 
as a reason for leaving Egypt, “that we may sacrifice to the 
LorD our God” (Ex. iii. 18), which is not classed among the 
Levitical passages (p. 432). 

Our space will not permit us to trace the Mosaic codes 
through the rest of the prophets. But one view is common to 
them all: Jehovah’s seat is in Zion’ (Joel ii. 15, ff.; iii. 21; 
Mice. iv. 1, ff.). Isaiah leaves us in no doubt as to the place of 
Jehovah’s sanctuary. Not only in the reign of Hezekiah, to 
whose reform he doubtless contributed, but from the outset of 
his ministry under Uzziah he declares his mind on this subject 
in unambiguous language. Zion is the mountain of the Lorp, 
which shall be so conspicuously exalted, and shall be the resort 
of all nations, and from which God’s law shall go forth (ii. 2, 3). 
It is upon Zion that He shall create a cloud and smoke by 
day, and a flaming fire by night, a glory and a defence (iv. 5). 
In the year that King Uzziah died he had the sublime vision 
of Jehovah, whom he saw in the temple, and his lips were 
purged by a coal from the altar (vi. 1, ff). It was when 
Sennacherib presumed to shake his hand against the mount 
of the daughter of Zion that his doom was sealed (x. 32; 
comp. 2 Kings xix. 34). Zion is “the city of our solemni- 


1 The sole prophetic utterance, which bears the semblance of approving a 
plurality of sanctuaries, is the complaint of Elijah, ‘‘They have thrown 
down thine altars” (1 Kin. xix. 10). But in the anomalous condition of the 
northern kingdom, cut off from access to the temple at Jerusalem, it is not 
surprising if the fearers of Jehovah maintained His worship in local sanc- 
tuaries. And the hostility to Jehovah’s service, which overthrew these 
altars, was not palliated by the fact that from a strictly legal point of view 
they were unauthorised. We might be indignant at an infidel government 
for suppressing the Roman Catholic worship, without approving of the cele- 
bration of the mass. Elijah’s own sacrifice at Carmel was by immediate 
divine direction (1 Kings xviii. 36). 
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ties” whose protection is secured by the presence of Jehovah 
(xxxiii. 20). He repudiates a plurality of altars (xvii. 8), 
which with him has only idolatrous associations ; such an altar 
has no sacredness beyond mere chalk-stones (xxvii. 9). He 
predicts the time when there shall be “ an altar to Jehovah in 
the midst of the land of Egypt” (xix. 19), as a symbol that 
this land shall be as truly as Canaan the Lord’s land, and its 
people the Lord’s people. Like Mal. i. 11, it is one of the 
prophetic intimations of the passing away of the local and 
national restrictions of the former dispensation. But that 
Isaiah had no thought of a separatist worship appears from 
ii. 4, where the same truth is clothed in the more strictly Old 
Testament form of all nations making their pilgrimages to Zion. 
The Lord cannot tolerate ritual observances as an offset to 
wicked lives (i. 11, ff); but He has the same disgust for 
prayer (i. 15) and the language of the lips (xxix. 13) similarly 
offered. There is no depreciation of sacrificial worship in this, 
for the acceptable service that Egypt will one day render unto 
God is described by saying, “They shall do sacrifice and obla- 
tion ; they shall vow a vow and perform it,” xix. 21. 

But does not Isaiah in the same connection predict “a pillar” 
(maggéba) in the lana of Egypt, the very symbol which Deut. 
xvi. 22 forbids? “This passage,” says Professor Smith (p. 354), 
“gives us a superior limit for the date of the Deuteronomic 
code.” “Isaiah could not refer to a forbidden symbol as a 
ma¢ceba to Jehovah.” There is a slight confusion of ideas here. 
In the first place, it proves too much. This symbol was 
prohibited likewise by the first legislation (Ex. xxiii. 24; 
xxxiv. 13, for “images” read “ pillars”), which required the 
destruction of Canaanitish altars and pillars, not their purifi- 
cation and re-dedication to the service of God. Secondly, the 
thing forbidden was the erection of pillars in the neighbour- 
hood of altars with the view of worshipping them (Lev. xxvi. 1; 
Deut. xvi. 21, 22). Moses himself had set up twelve pillars 
about the altar at the ratification of the covenant with Jehovah 
(Ex. xxiv. 4), each tribe as it were erecting its memorial on 
that solemn occasion. Stone monuments to commemorate 
God’s goodness or to mark signal events were repeatedly erected 
in post-Mosaic times. When this was done with no view to 
sacrifice or adoration, it was no violation of the Pentateuchal 
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statute. The monumental pillar, of which the prophet speaks, 
at the border of Egypt, had no connection with the altar which 
was to be in the midst of the land. It simply marked the 
sacred character of Egypt, and was not intended for any idola- 
trous purpose. 

But Ezekiel is the great stronghold of the hypothesis which 
we are considering. Here we are told we can see the very 
process of the formation of the Levitical law. The prophet is 
convinced by the failure of all his predecessors to reclaim the 
wayward people, that a new departure must be made. A 
barrier must be erected to shut out heathen influence, and to 
confine Israel rigidly to the service of Jehovah. Acting on 
this idea he lays down (Ch. xl.-xlviii.) a ritual to be observed 
on the return from exile, in which the worship which had 
hitherto been spontaneous and free is reduced to a fixed and 
unvarying form, and all the ceremonies are described in minute 
detail. This scheme of the cultus at the sanctuary was en- 
larged and modified by Ezra, and thus arose the Levitical law 
which he brought forward in its completed form, and which 
thenceforth became the law of Israel’s worship. Ezekiel’s pro- 
jected system represents a stage between the simplicity of the 
former cultus and the greater complexity of the Levitical 
legislation. 

These closing chapters of Ezekiel, where it is proposed to 
find the key to the origin of the middle books of the Penta- 
teuch, have always been a puzzle to commentators. And a 
hypothesis which professes to relieve them of all mystery 
(p. 374), to accept them in their most obvious sense, and to 
suggest a sufficient reason for those various regulations and an 
important purpose to be answered by them, thus converting 
what has seemed like a barren waste into a fruitful field, can 
scarcely fail to attract attention if it has the slightest plausi- 
bility. Some perplexities, however, force themselves upon us 
in advance. 

1. There are items in Ezekiel’s description of the sanctuary, 
the worship and the holy land of the future, which can scarcely 
have been intended to be literally understood, but seem to 
have been introduced for the sake of giving an ideal character 
to the entire section. Zion could not possibly be called “a 
very high mountain” (xl. 2), unless with a view to the exalta- 
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tion promised (Isa. ii. 2) and assumed (Ezek. xvii. 22, 23). Its 
utmost extent could not afford a site for a sacred enclosure 
measuring 500 reeds, or 3000 cubits, 7.c. nearly a mile on each 
of its four sides (xlii. 16 ff.) The critics have been at great 
pains to correct “reeds” into “cubits” in order to bring it 
within some reasonable probability ; but this is directly in the 
face of the repeated statements of the text. The entrance of 
Jehovah’s glory into the house represents a spiritual fact, not 
an occurrence in the form exhibited in the vision (xliii. 2-4). 
The stream flowing from the sanctuary (xlvii. 1-12), swelling 
as it advanced, and carrying life, fertility, and healing even to 
the desert and the Dead Sea, is manifestly symbolical, and can 
no more represent an actual river than its counterpart in 
tev. xxii. 1 ff. The symmetrical division of the land parcelled 
among the tribes in parallel strips, with a holy oblation unto 
the Lord in the centre, is as unpractical as possible, and, in 
the case of the tribes located to the south, assumes a complete 
reclaiming of the arid desert. It is as plainly ideal as the 
uniform numbers of the tribes in Rev. vii. 5 ff., or as the 
resurrection of the dry bones (Ezek. xxxvii. 1 ff.) and the 
destruction of Gog {xxxix. 9 ff.), which are preliminary to 
these closing chapters. 

2. These directions of Ezekiel were not in fact obeyed by 
the returning exiles, which shows that their intention as 
understood by those immediately addressed was not to guide 
the present, but to forecast the future. The temple of Zerub- 
babel was not built by Ezekiel’s plan; nor did its cultus or 
the partition of the land correspond with the model sketched 
by him. 

3. If the Levitical law was based upon that of Ezekiel, why 
did it not adopt the regulations given by him, instead of de- 
parting from them so often and so capriciously as it would 
seem? Why, for example, was the burnt-offering of seven 
bullocks and seven rams prescribed by Ezekiel (xlv. 23-25) for 
each of the seven days of passover, and of the feast of taber- 
nacles, converted into two bullocks, one ram, and seven lambs 
daily at the passover (Num. xxviii. 19-24), and thirteen 
bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs on the first day of 
tabernacles, to be repeated from day to day with a gradually 
diminishing number of bullocks to the end? We can under- 
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stand how a prophet, speaking in the name of God and presag- 
ing the Church of the future, could freely modify the established 
Mosaic ritual for the very purpose of intimating that the forms 
of the old law were not immutable and would one day suffer 
change. But this recent hypothesis is quite incomprehensible ; 
that, after Ezekiel had with divine authority proclaimed a new 
and elaborate ritual, it should have been altered and added to 
and subtracted from by the priesthood in numberless particu- 
lars before it was set in operation. 

4. It is not very clear that the time when the ceremonial 
had been for the present providentially abolished was the one 
for doing what by the hypothesis had never been done so long 
as the temple stood and the priests were performing its daily 
service, viz., to prepare a complete formulary for its worship. 
One would think that there were more practical and pressing 
needs of the exiles than this. But if Ezekiel did undertake to 
do it, it is strange that the larger part of his scheme is occupied 
with an utterly abortive, though most minute description of a 
temple, which did not so differ from the plan of Solomon’s as 
to further any important end. And stranger still, the Levitical 
law, which was meant as an improvement upon Ezekiel, in- 
stead of giving the exiles intelligible directions for the rebuild- 
ing of their temple, substitutes an almost interminable account 
of the tabernacle in the wilderness, which is a pure fancy 
sketch of a structure that never existed. 

5. The so-called Torah of Ezekiel was issued with his own 
name as revealed to himself. There was no “legal fiction” in 
the case, and no pretence of being from Moses; which is an 
additional warrant for believing that any other law published 
at that time or subsequently by competent authority would 
not have appeared under an assumed name, but have frankly 
and honestly announced the authority from which it proceeded, 
and on which it rested its claim to be obeyed. 

6. And we are still further puzzled to understand how the 
new ritual could have been gotten into operation under the 
circumstances. By the hypothesis it was a totally new de- 
parture made under false pretences. Every one knew that it 
was not only not Mosaic, but was diametrically opposed to the 
Mosaic system. All the prejudices that clung to the ancient 
ritual were opposed to it. So were the class interests of the 
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priests, who, it is alleged, were now degraded from their former 
prerogatives to the inferior rdle of Levites; and the attach- 
ments to local sanctuaries, which it is supposed were now 
summarily abolished. And when we remember the persist- 
ence with which open idolaters faced Jeremiah, and even 
carried their point in spite of his remonstrances (Jer. xliii. 2 ff. ; 
xliv. 15 ff.), the opposition from these various quarters could 
not have been slight. The new law could not have gained 
prevalence from the authority of Ezekiel, for it freely deviates 
from the law which he had given. It ran directly counter to 
the instructions of Jeremiah, as these are interpreted to us by 
the advocates of the new hypothesis, for “he knew no divine 
law of sacrifice under the first temple” (p. 374); counter also 
to Isa. lxvi. 1-3, which, on the Professor’s critical principles, 
was by a prophet of the captivity later even than Ezekiel, in 
which, upon the same method of interpretation, Jehovah 
repudiates all earthly sanctuaries and sacrificial rites. And 
yet, in spite of all these elements of a formidable opposition, 
the Levitical law was no sooner brought forward by Ezra than 
it was at once accepted and submitted to as “the law of 


Moses, which the Lorp had commanded to Israel” (Neh. viii. 
1, 14; x. 29), and that, too, as distinguished from post-Mosaic 
enactments (xii. 45), 

But waiving these difficulties of a general nature, how is it 
with those particulars in the Torah of Ezekiel which, recent 
critics affirm, must have preceded the law of Leviticus? We 
quote from Professor Smith (p. 374) :— 


“The first that strikes us is the degradation of the Levites. The minis- 
ters of the old Temple, he (Ezekiel) tells us, were uncircumcised foreigners,' 





1 The allegation that ‘‘ uncircumcised foreigners ” were employed to “ keep 
the ward of the sanctuary” “as long as Solomon’s temple stood” (p. 250), 
is based on an extraordinary series of non sequiturs. David’s bodyguard of 
Kerethim and Pelethim has been conjectured to be ‘‘ Cretans and Philistines” 
on the basis of a doubtful etymology, which was not accepted by Gesenius, 
and has not been by the subsequent editors of his Lexicon. The mention 
of “Carians,” either in 2 Sam. xx. 23 or 2 Kings xi. 4, is much more 
doubtful and improbable still. The men “ who were clad in foreign garb, 
and leaped over the threshold” (Zeph. i. 8, 9), has nothing in the world to 
do with “ Philistines” or “ foreign janissaries.” So that the inference that 
these imaginary foreign guards “are unquestionably identical with the un- 
circumcised foreigners whom Ezekiel found in the temple” rests merely 
upon a series of positive, but unfounded, assertions. The unlawful presence 
of uncircumcised foreigners in the temple is of a piece with the open prac- 
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whose presence was an insult to Jehovah’s sanctuary. Such men shall no 
more enter the house, but in their place shall come the Levites not of the 
house of Zadok, who are to be degraded from the priesthood because they 
officiated in old Israel before the idolatrous shrines (xliv. 5 seq.) This one 
point is sufficient to fix the date of the Levitical law as later than Ezekiel. 
In all the earlier history, and in the code of Deuteronomy, a Levite is a 
priest, or at least qualified to assume priestly functions; and even in 
Josiah’s reformation the Levite priests of the high places received a modi- 
fied priestly status at Jerusalem. Ezekiel knows that it has been so in the 
past ; but he declares that it shall be otherwise in the future, as a punish- 
ment for the offence of ministering at the idolatrous altars. He knows 
nothing of an earlier law, in which priests and Levites are already distin- 
guished, in which the office of Levite is itself a high privilege.” 

The distinction of priests and Levites, though rarely alluded 
to in the pre-exilic history, since there was no occasion so to 
do,’ is yet explicitly recognised in 1 Sam. vi 15; 2 Sam. xv. 
24; 1 Kings viii. 4. Upon the first return of the exiles under 
Zerubbabel, ninety years before the alleged date of the Levitical 
law, we not only find priests and Levites sharply distinguished 
and separately enumerated, but distinctions are made among 
the Levites themselves, who are variously classed, as by here- 
ditary descent, singers, porters, ete. (Ezra ii. 36 ff.; Neh. vii. 
39 ff. ; xii. 1-9); comp. also the account of the first inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem after the exile (1 Chron. ix. 1). The same 
thing recurs upon the going up of Ezra, fourteen years before 
the supposed origin of the Levitical law (Ezra vii. 7, 24; viii. 
15 ff.) These distinctions cannot have been introduced by 
Ezekiel’s Torah; they could not have arisen in the exile, 
when there was no temple service and no occasion for singers 
and porters. They must, of necessity, have been transmitted 
from the period before the exile, and represent the distribution 
of functions then made among those that were employed at 
the sanctuary. Priests and Levites must, therefore, have had 
separate duties, and formed distinct classes while Solomon’s 
temple still stood. But further, the subdivisions of the Levites 
tice of idolatrous rites within those sacred precincts (Ezek. viii. 3 ff.; 2 
Kings xxi. 4 ff.) This shameless violation of law is no proof that the law 
was not in existence. The Nethinim (Ezra viii. 20) and children of Solo- 
mon’s servants (ii, 58) do not fall under the same condemnation (Neh. x. 
28, 29). They were, no doubt, circumcised, and performed such menial 


services for the Levites as were permissible for proselyted foreiguers 
(Josh. ix. 27). 
1 The distinction is not even made in Malachi (see ii. 4-8; iii. 3), though 
he could not, on any critical hypothesis, have been ignorant of its existence 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. CXX. 2A 
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above referred to are also unknown to the Levitical law, which 
apportions them in quite a different manner, having no possible 
relation to post-exilic times, but only to the wandering in the 
wilderness, viz., the functions which they severally performed 
in the transportation of the tabernacle and its furniture (Num. 
ch. iv.) 

Again, that the Levitical law of the priesthood was prior 
to Ezekiel, and not vice versa, appears from the nature of the 
case. While the former limits the priesthood to the family of 
Aaron, Ezekiel goes still further, and restricts it for cause to 
the line of Zadok, one of his descendants. While the 
Levitical law does not define the sanctuary duties of the 
Levites, but leaves them, as they might naturally be left at 
the outset, to perform such services as the priest might require 
of them (Num. xviii. 2); long usage gradually assigned to 
them specific tasks, as the charge of the gates, slaying the 
sacrifices, boiling their flesh, etc. (2 Chron. xxiii, 4; xxx. 17; 
xxxv. 13). And this is what Ezekiel expects them to do 
(xliv. 11; xlvi. 24). Indeed, Ezekiel seems to make allusion 
to the Levitical law in the very passage under discussion. He 
calls the employment of the uncircumcised foreigners in the 
temple a breach of God’s covenant (xliv. 7). It was, there- 
fore, in his eyes, the violation of a positive divine statute, 
which can only be Numbers xviii. 4, where any “ stranger,’ 
i.e. non-Levite, is prohibited from doing the work assigned 
to Levites. And if Levite had always, prior to the time of 
Ezekiel, been synonymous with “ priest,” or at least denoted 
one who is “qualified to assume priestly functions,” it is 
remarkable that he should employ it as he does without any 
modifying epithet (xlviii. 11-13), in contrast with priests, and 
in the sense of those who are disqualified from assuming 
priestly functions. 

“A second point in Ezekiel’s law is a provision for stated 
and regular sacrifices.” Nehemiah engages the people to “a 


1 Tt has, indeed, been denied that Zadok (1 Kings ii. 35) was of the seed 
of Aaron. But such a groundless denial of what is explicitly settled by his 
genealogy (1 Chron. vi. 8, 53; xxiv. 3; xxvii. 17), is titly characterised by 
Delitzsch as “ manufacturing history.” And how the Levitical regulation 
could, in that case, have been built upon that of Ezekiel, and the restriction 
of the priesthood to the family of Zadok could have led to its restriction tu 
another family of quite different descent, becomes still more inexplicable. 
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voluntary charge of a third of a shekel for this purpose (Neh. 
x. 32).”. “In Ex. xxx. 16 the service of the tabernacle was 
defrayed by the fixed tribute of half a shekel.” If this “ re- 
fers to the continual sacrifices,” it differed from Nehemiah’s 
rate plainly enough, but it does not follow that “this law,” 
which bears no evidence of being a permanently obligatory 
precept, “was still unknown to Nehemiah, and must be a 
late addition to the Pentateuch.” And, on the other hand, 
if it does not refer to them, it is a rash and unwarranted con- 
clusion on the part of the Professor that stated offerings were 
ordained with no provision for supplying them. 


“A third point in Ezekiel’s law,” and the last which Professor Smith 
insists upon, “is the prominence given to the sin-offering and atoning ritual. 
The altar must be purged with sin-offerings for seven consecutive days 
before burnt sacrifices are acceptably offered on it (xliii. 18 seg.) The 
Levitical law (Ex. xxix. 36, 37) prescribes a similar ceremony, but with 
more costly victims. At the dedication of Solonion’s Temple, on the con- 
trary (1 Kings viii. 62), the altar is at once assumed to be fit for use, in 
accordance with Ex. xx. 24, and with all the early cases of altar-building 
outside the Pentateuch. But, besides this first expiatory ceremonial, Ezekiel 
appoints two atoning services yearly, at the beginning of the first and 
the seventh month (xlv. 19, 20, LX X.), to purge the house. This is the first 
appearance, outside of the Levitical code, of anything corresponding to the 
great day of atonement in the seventh month, and it is plain that the simple 
service in Ezekiel is still far short of that solemn ceremony. The day of 
atonement was also a fast day. Now, in Zech. vii. 5, viii. 19, the fast of 
the seventh month is alluded to as one of the four fasts commemorating the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which had been practised for the last seventy 
years. The fast of the seventh month was not yet united with the ‘ purging 
of the house,’ ordained by Ezekiel. Even in the great convocation of Neh. 
Viii.-x., where we have a record of proceedings from the first day of the 
seventh month onwards to the twenty-fourth, there is no mention of the 
day of expiation on the tenth, which thus appears as the very last stone in 
the ritual edifice.” 


Professor Smith affirms that there were no expiatory rites 
for cleansing the altar of Solomon’s temple; but the sacred 
historian in explicit terms declares the very reverse. In the 
summary account of the transaction given in Kings the order 
of the ceremonial is not particularly stated, except that the 
services were continued “seven days and seven days.” This 
of itself suggests a distinction between these two periods, and 
implies that there was a week preliminary to the proper week 
of the annual feast; and the most obvious purpose of such a 
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week is that of sacrificial purgation. This very natural pre- 
sumption is confirmed by the express language of 2 Chron. 
vii. 9: “they kept the dedication of the altar seven days, and 
the feast seven days.” 

The day of atonement, it is true, is not mentioned by 
Ezekiel, but his silence does not prove that he knew nothing 
of it. For he likewise makes no allusion to the feast of weeks, 
which belonged even to the first legislation (Ex. xxiii. 16; 
xxxiv. 22), and this though he speaks of passover and taber- 
nacles (Ezek. xlv. 21, 25). He does not allude to the daily 
evening sacrifice (1 Kings xviii. 29, 36; 2 Kings xvi. 15; see 
Ezek. xlvi. 13 ff.) ; nor to the high-priest (2 Kings xii. 7, 10; 
xxii. 4; xxiii. 4); nor to the priestly dues enjoined in Deut. 
xviii. 3; see xliv. 28 ff. It is also true that no mention is 
made of its observance in the Old Testament history, nor in 
fact for a long time after. The earliest allusion’ to it is by 
Josephus (Ant. xiv. 16. 4), who tells us that Herod took 
Jerusalem (B.c. 37) on the solemnity of the fast, as Pompey 
had done twenty-seven years before. The feast of weeks is 
spoken of but once between Moses and the exile (1 Kin. ix. 25; 
2 Chron. viii. 13). The Sabbatical year is not mentioned until 
the period of the Maccabees (1 Mace, vi. 53). The fast of the 
seventh month, alluded to by Zechariah, in commemoration of 
the murder of Gedaliah (2 Kin. xxv. 25), was entirely distinct 
from the annual humiliation for sin. The Professor seems to 
think that the day of atonement was not instituted for some 
years after the Levitical law was brought out by Ezra. This 
will involve him in fresh difficulties ; for, as Delitzsch remarks, 
it will be necessary to exclude from Ezra’s law not only 
Ley. xvi., where the services of the day are described in detail, 
but also all the allusions to it elsewhere, as Ex. xxx. 10, which 
speaks of one annual atonement; Lev. xxili. 26-32; xxv. 9; 
Num. xviii. 7, which speaks of a priestly duty within the veil ; 
Num. xxix. 7-11; and all passages containing the name given 
to the lid of the ark in consequence of the expiation effected 
there, “tle mercy-seat ;” and it would be very extraordinary, 
if the ritual of the day of atonement, in which the mercy-seat 


1 Tt is perhaps referred to, though this is not certain, in Josephus, Ant. 
xiii, 10. 3, where the high-priest Hyrcanus is spoken of as alone in the 
temple, offering incense. 
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occupies so conspicuous a place, dated from a time when the 
ark and mercy-seat had ceased to exist. 

It is a significant fact also that Ezekiel’s Torah was revealed 
to him (xl. 1) “in the beginning of the year, in the tenth day 
of the month ;” if the tenth of Tisri, the first of the civil year, 
be meant, this was the day of atonement, and likewise the day 
on which the trumpet was blown to usher in the year of jubilee. 
The combination of this day with the release of prisoners is 
clearly shown by Isa. lviii. 6, and that the prophet was 
acquainted with the law (Lev. xxv. 8-10) is shown by his 
allusion to its terms (Isa. lxi. 1 ff). Ezekiel was acquainted 
with the year of jubilee, and speaks of it as well known, which 
consequently involves a knowledge of the day of atonement, 
with which it began. © 

We have now completed our task. And as we lay down 
our pen, may we not say of this latest critical attempt to roll 
the Pentateuch off its old foundations, that it has not achieved 
success? It has enveloped Mount Blanc in a cloud of mist, 
and proclaimed that its giant cliffs had for ever disappeared. 
But, lo! the mist blows away, and the everlasting hills are 
still in place. W. HENRY GREEN. 





Art. VI.—The Sacrificial Aspect of Christ’s Death. 


HE question, “ How shall man be just with God?” which 
perplexed the upright Job in that dim era before Abra- 
ham appeared as the crowning example of the faith which 
is imputed for righteousness, has been the chief agitating 
theme of all the ages. Around it have circled controversies, 
and out of it have grown systems, which are familiar to every 
reader of theology. During considerable periods there have 
seemed to be settlements of the cardinal points, and substan- 
tial agreement upon what is termed “the Catholic Doctrine.” 
Again the matter would be opened and a revision demanded, 
followed by a general acquiescence, with the old views substan- 
tially re-established, modified by such changes of phase or 
1 From the New Englander. 
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phrase as progressive culture make inevitable upon every sub- 
ject of knowledge, for amid all the agitations the Author and 
Giver of salvation has maintained His own unswerving posi- 
tion, and imparted His unchanging truth. Notwithstanding 
occasional aberrations of sects or schools, and individual rejec- 
tions (“ wandering stars for whom the blackness of darkness is 
reserved”), none not avowedly atheistic fail to claim recogni- 
tion in the grand chorus of ascription to Him who should be 
always and everywhere “called Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.” 

Within the present generation there has occurred one of these 
re-openings of the subject and demands for revision of specific 
statement, and an opportunity offers for serious discussion 
among those who are in essentials united, in non-essentials 
charitable. The movement is just now stirring the air of 
churches and pulpits and divinity schools, producing increas- 
ing freshness of thought and utterance in many quarters, or, 
as some fear, circulating malarious influence. Out of it have 
already come such books as those of Bushnell and Smeaton 
and Dale, Maurice and Robertson, reminding students of the 
old works of Anselm and Abelard, Aquinas and Scotus. 

In attempting a slight contribution to the discussion, the 
title of this article will indicate the particular line pursued. 
The death of Christ had, undeniably, a sacrificial aspect. Was 
that real or only apparent? Did He, in His death, actually 
offer Himself as a sacrifice in any proper sense? If so, in 
what sense? and what place did His sacrifice occupy in the 
work of redemption which His earthly career fulfilled ? 

In seeking answers to these questions the method proposed 
is not the rationalistic, constructing out of the supposed re- 
quirements of fallen human nature an @ priori scheme; nor 
even out of the elements of revelation a theory which reason 
will accept as satisfying all its inquiries ; but rather, after the 
manner and in the spirit of the ancient motto of the schoolmen, 
“ Faith seeking Knowledge,” the aim will be to collate a few of 
the easily verified facts made known by revelation and history, 
and from them to formulate the doctrine which proves to be 
most intelligible to reason and most acceptable to conscience. 

I. The first of these is the fact that God has, from the begin- 
ning, put into men’s minds, and made universal, the idea of 
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propitiation by sacrifice, and caused it to be the basis of their 
faith of acceptance with Him. Very near the opening of his- 
tory, under the first intimation of man’s effort toward peace 
with Him after the fall, we encounter this. The two sons of 
Adam are represented at their altars with their offerings ; one 
is trustful, obedient, and accepted ; the other unbelieving, dis- 
obedient, and condemned. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the key to their conduct and its result is given. By that 
faith which is “assurance of things hoped for, a conviction (or 
proving) of things not seen,” which to rationalism is blindness, 
but which “ wrought with his works and by works was made 
perfect,” faith in God’s requirement and promise, Abel made 
the acceptable offering to which God had respect. It cannot, 
indeed, be claimed as entirely clear, that this was a sin-offering 
rather than a thank-offering ; but, judged in the light of similar 
transactions under positive appointment, the inference that it 
was so is legitimate. The language of God to Cain, which is 
often quoted as verifying the supposition, is not so interpreted 
by the best expositors. “If thou doest not well, sin lieth at 
the door”; ze. not a sin-offering is at hand—a lamb by whose 
offering, like that of Abel, thou mayest yet be forgiven and 
reinstated, but rather “sin,” the power of evil, personified as 
a malignant enemy, “croucheth close to thee.” It is a warning 
against impenitence, not an offer to faith. If thou persistest 
impenitently in ill-doing, sin will permanently master thee. 
“His desire is unto thee now, but thou shouldst subdue him 
and rule over him.” If, thus warned and encouraged, Cain 
had subdued the evil which threatened to control his life, and 
turned with penitence to God, he would surely have offered a 
sacrifice like in substance, as well as in spirit, to that of Abel, 
and God would have had equal respect unto it. But however 
we may interpret these words, the supposition in regard to the 
accepted offering, that it was designed as a sacrifice of pro- 
pitiation, stands at least in strong probability. It is the first 
recorded in an uninterrupted series through the ages. If so, 
whence came the conception and the practice in this original 
family of earth, whose then living head had been in closest 
communion with the Creator? The notion that it was merely 
the self-moved and unwarranted act of the natural mind feel- 
ing after God and peace, or a fanciful suggestion from the 
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observed tendency of inanimate objects (as “it was the way of 
the smoke to go heavenward, giving them a natural hint to 
make it the vehicle of religion—sending up their cloud of 
homage by offering in fire upon their altars”), is a very inade- 
quate explanation. Even if in any degree it accounts for that 
part of the offering which expended itself in the burning, what 
bearing has it upon the bloody part of their chief sacrificial 
transactions upon which, though not mentioned in this first 
instance, yet in all the continued history of religion such 
supreme stress was laid? Moreover, upon the assumption 
that it was a self-prompted, natural movement of the human 
mind, if it proves to be a movement from the beginning and 
practically uniform, it must be classed among those intuitive 
moral conceptions which are the developments of the Divine 
Creator’s mind, wrought into the constitution of the creature ; 
essentially a revelation, or equivalent to it. “A law unto 
themselves,” because “the work of the law written in their 
hearts.” So unavoidable is this judgment, that Dr. Bushnell 
(though with an object contrary to that intended in this Article) 
declares, “ Sacrifices are not the mere spontaneous contrivances 
of men, but contrivings impelled and guided by God; just as 
truly appointed by Him as if ordered by some vocal utterance 
from heaven.” 

Passing, however, beyond the first recorded case, we come to 
another still clearer. We find Noah coming forth from the 
ark to his act of sacrifice. - There the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals is already recognised, typical of the 
cleansing from sin and consequent holiness required in the 
worshipper, and equally of the demand for such offerings as 
God would accept for the purpose of securing from Him such 
cleansing. The distinction was more fully developed afterward, 
when even the allowance of the things which they might eat 
suggested, by its strictness, to every Israelite their moral rela- 
tions to Him, and that there could be no sound daily living, as 
well as no spiritual life, until peace was established with Him. 
No happiness nor holiness without pardon first. So, as Noah, 
with whatever foretokenings of “the law of the beasts, to make 
a difference between the clean and the unclean,” was given to 
the antediluvian world, approached the altar, he took with him 
such as “a young calf for a sin-offering, and a kid of the goats 
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for a sin-offering, and a bullock and a ram for peace-offerings.” 
The Divine response manifested both the propitiatory object 
and the propitiative effect, for “ the Lord smelled a sweet savour, 
and said in His heart, I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s sake.” 

Still keeping within the remote period preceding Moses, we 
read of Job, who “rose up early in the morning and offered 
burnt-offerings according to the number of his sons; for he 
said, It may be that my sons have sinned and cursed God in 
their hearts. Thus did Job continually.” No doubt there of 
the design of the sacrifices. And again we ask, How did such 
men, the righteous Abel, the just Noah, the perfect and upright 
Job, come to such thoughts and practices, with such purposes 
and assurances and results, except through more than native 
instincts, through direct communication with Him who evi- 
dently conversed with them and taught them habitually con- 
cerning His will? It is a strange perversion, much like 
arrogance, to imagine otherwise; especially to attribute the 
whole system to the distorted, misguided operation of crude 
minds in the childhood of the race. 

II. The second fact, more fully manifested in the process of 
development under Moses and the prophets, is that the sacri- 
ficial system has been evidently settled as the one essential 
method of salvation for all time. It is not necessary to reduce 
this statement to specifications by referring to the multiplied 
instances which fill the Scriptural record. It is sufficient to 
say that, as this well-established “common” law of religion, 
which had held sway over the race branching in every direc- 
tion from the dispersion, became perverted, God tabulated it 
into positive statutes for His representative people. It is in- 
credible that He should have done so if the original idea had 
been only a human invention, and a monstrous imputation 
upon His wisdom and holiness to intimate that He adopted it 
from heathen corruptions, to fasten it authoritatively upon His 
chosen nation for 1500 years. “The law and the prophets” 
proclaim His unqualified sanction of the principle. The sacri- 
fices of the former period were confirmed, and others added. 
They were required and made available for each generation 
and each person. There were variations of detail for specified 
purposes and cases; some were for social ends, collective or 
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separative, some for individual correction or stimulus; they 
bore upon every phase of wrongfulness, whether of ignorance, 
inadvertence, presumption, or guilt, and were carried out in 
every degree of love, excellence, or devotion consequent upon 
acceptance, but underneath them all lay the vital idea of expia- 
tion and propitiation. In the opening verses of Leviticus this 
fact is indicated. “If any man would bring an offering to the 
Lord of his own voluntary will,” he must “put his hand upon 
the head of the offering” (the symbolic act by which in peni- 
tent faith he transferred the burden of his sins to the victim), 
and “it should be accepted for him to make atonement for 
him.” Thus atonement preceded thanksgiving and consecra- 
tion, as a prerequisite involved in every possibility of Divine 
favour. No gift presented to God, from the simplest fruit of 
the tree or soil to the choicest of the flock, would have been 
received if sin had not been first expiated. To repudiate the 
necessity was the error of Cain, as it has been the error of self- 
righteousness ever since. The principle was always assumed 
when not expressly stated. The altar to which the gift was 
brought was a blood-sprinkled altar, and the worshipper must 
have “a heart sprinkled from an evil conscience.” The prin- 
ciple ran also through the current life of the Israelite. The 
great annual day of atonement in the first month of the year, 
on which expiation was made for the sins both of priest and 
people, taught its profound lesson and sent on its hallowed 
influence for every day of. the year, to be renewed by a multi- 
tude of minor tresspass-offerings as occasion might require. 
“ According to the law, I may almost say, all things are 
cleansed with blood, and apart from shedding of blood there is 
no remission.” (Heb. ix. 22.) 

But while the law was thus making its immediate requisi- 
tions and giving its immediate satisfactions, its symbols were 
always suggesting something to come. The prophecies also, 
which began with the law and kept pace with it, from Eden 
onward, pointed distinctly or obscurely to the same—“ a sacri- 
fice of richer blood and nobler name ”—which in its turn 
pointed back to the former for its illustration and interpreta- 
tion. There is the continual interweaving of one illuminating 
thought from the beginning of revelation to the end; proving 
the unity of design and unity of method in the entire scheme 
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of salvation : several dispensations, corresponding to changing 
civilisations and advancing Providence, but one economy of 
grace. 

Now, if the former sacrifices, which passed away when “ He 
was manifested at the end of the ages who put away sins by 
the sacrifice of Himself once,” were, as is claimed, only types 
and shadows of that, the question is pertinent and sharp, 
What did they signify? They were types and shadows of 
what ? A type supposes a reality as its antitype; a shadow 
a reality as its substance. Were these shadows of something 
which in its turn is only a shadow? Were these prefigures of 
something which in its turn is only a figure of speech? Was 
the theology of the first sacrifices only a fancy, operating on 
the superstitions, and is the theology of the one great Sacrifice 
equally a fancy, operating alike, only more potently, on the 
superstitions of believers? Is the “theology of the feelings,” 
by which, as well as by the “theology of‘the intellect,” the 
language of inspiration from Genesis to Revelation is to be 
expounded, the theology of faith, and is not the theology of 
faith the theology of facts? If not, the legitimate inference is 
that it is a delusion all the way through. By an express Divine 
arrangement, repeated thousands of times, and reiterated 
through scores of inspired teachers, a long line of delusions 
pointed to one grand delusion, which is to continue to the end 
of the world and to be re-echoed in the jubilations of heaven! 
It is difficult to conceive how a sound “ moral impression” can 
be made by such a gigantic fiction. How can there be a “moral 
view of the atonement” if there be no real atonement? What 
is “ the spiritual significance of sacrifice” if there was no actual 
sacrifice in Christ’s “offering of Himself through the eternal 
Spirit, once for ever and once for all, by which He entered, 
through His own blood, into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us”? No theory of types and shadows 
can stand a moment in logical thought which does not assume 
the positive, substantial reality of that which was typified and 
shadowed. The declaration that “the blood of bulls and goats 
could not take away sins,” nor “the law make them perfect 
that drew nigh with their continual offerings,” is no valid objec- 
tion to this assertion. The evident meaning is that they had 
no virtue or power in themselves to these ends; but the faith 
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of the worshippers, exercised through the ordinances, had such 
power. In every case, when employed in faith, the promise 
concerning sin, of whatever kind, was “It shall be forgiven,” 
and it undoubtedly was forgiven. Through such faith the 
offerers “ year by year” were undoubtedly made (in the Scrip- 
tural sense) “ perfect”—not by virtue of the blood of the 
imperfect victim, but by the grace of the Divine Sovereign, who 
associated those sacrifices, in His own purposes and promises, 
with the One perfect sacrifice reserved for every believer. He 
“had no pleasure in them” and “ would not have” their con- 
tinuance, as compared with the pleasure which He had in that 
which was to come, and abolished them to make way for it. 
They “had no glory by reason of the glory which excelleth,” 
but in their time they were the glory and the salvation of 
millions. 

III. We reach thus the third fact in the series. Coming 
down to Christ, we find His position standing out definitely 
under the same representation. In the new dispensation of 
the one economy the “ministry of reconciliation” is, that 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not 
reckoning unto them their trespasses,” because “Him who 
knew no sin he made to be sin in our behalf, that we might 
become the righteousness of God in him.” “ While we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” “ We were reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son.” 

What is this “reconciliation”? The simple and proper 
meaning of the word is, harmony. Moreover, it is not here a 
term of feeling, but a term of relation. The appeal, “Be ye 
reconciled to God,” is not merely that we should be in right 
feeling toward Him, but primarily in right relation to Him, 
and that relation must be established on both sides. In order 
to it the first condition is that the offended party, against whom 
wrong has been committed, should be placated. As between 
men, Christ distinctly expressed this in the direction, “If thy 
brother hath aught against thee, go and be reconciled to thy 
brother.” And thus, also, man is reconciled to God, or 
brought into harmony of relation with Him, when that which 
God has against man is taken out of the way. When, there- 
fore, He is represented as “reconciling the world unto him- 
self,” it is not first by appeals to the world’s feelings as 
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placating them, but “ by the death of his Son,” as first remov- 
ing the obstacle out of His own way—the obstacle which 
justice and mercy recognised—that, “being justified (or set 
right before Him) by the blood of his Son, we shall be saved 
from the wrath of God by him.” 

There can be no doubt that all this is after the manner, as 
it is under the forms, and is meant to be received in the exact 
sense, of the sacrifices and conciliations, the justifications 
through blood and death, the sin-offerings and salvations of 
every former period. It is “the righteousness which has been 
witnessed by the law and the prophets—the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus, whom God set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith, by his blood, to show his righteousness because 
of the passing over of the sins done a/oretime, in the forbear- 
ance of God—for the showing of his righteousness at the 
present time.” It is the redemption to which Paul summons 
Abraham and David to testify, and the blessing which he says 
was pronounced upon Jew and Gentile, circumcision and un- 
circumcision, It was intended and extended from the begin- 
ning to the end of time. John saw in the Apocalypse its 
application to “those whose names had been written from the 
foundation of the world in the book of life of the Lamb that 
hath been slain” (as he explains the phrases in the thirteenth 
chapter by their repetition in the seventeenth). The book was 
prepared and its record commenced then, when we may hope 
that repentant Adam and Eve head the list, to be filled up out 
of every tribe and kindred and tongue; but their salvation 
was always by the Lamb that has been slain, “the Lamb of 
God that taketh away—or beareth—the sin of the world.” 
And again the question arises, Is all this a figure or a reality, 
a fiction or a fact ? 

IV. So we pass to the fourth fact to be noted, viz. the 
effect of His sacrificial position and suffering indicated. Under 
this head, also, much specification is forbidden by necessary 
brevity. A concise generalisation is all that can be attempted. 
The intimations given in the Scriptures, by language already 
quoted, Jead to the conviction that their effect toward God 
depends on the truth as to three points—/irst, what sin is; 
second, what is the bearing of God’s holiness upon sin; and 
third, what is His attitude toward sinners. 
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If sin is only deflection from righteousness or a negative 
absence of rightness, and so an error and misfortune; if God’s 
holiness is only the criterion of His sentiment concerning such 
deflection—a measuring-line by which to estimate it—produc- 
ing in a rectilinear nature a passive disapprobation or, at the 
utmost, regret and pity ; if His attitude is only that of a 
Father, sympathising with His offspring who have gone wrong 
‘and desiring their recovery, then the way of reconciliation is 
easy. Then the effect of Christ’s sacrificial position and suffer- 
ing, as toward God (if indeed they have any effect—if they be 
not themselves wholly an effect, the projecting of God’s mind 
before itself and the universe, vicariously, in self-moved and 
self-moving benevolence—a view well styled “ Platonic Sabel- 
lianism”), must be only that of impression upon His personal 
feeling. In that sense they might placate or propitiate Him, 
and the result might be to put within the control of His Son, 
as a matter of the Father’s favour, induced by the Son’s holy 
vicarious sufferings in love, the right to bestow the Father's 
pardon and grace upon those in whose behalf the sacrifice was 
made. And this again is a sort of high Arianism. 

sut if sin is transgression of law and positive rebellion 
against the law-giver; if God’s holiness is the principle in His 
being which demands righteousness in His realm, guards His 
sovereignty, and is outraged by rebellion; if His attitude 
towards sinners is that of a sovereign, the integrity of whose 
rule must be maintained.even at the cost of His fatherly affec- 
tion, while that fatherly affection also prompts to His utmost 
measures for bringing the rebellious into happy allegiance, 
then evidently the way of reconciliation is, of necessity, by 
some kind of propitiation to His position rather than to His 
feeling. In other words, it is propitiation of His righteousness, 
or rightness, which is not, in this use of the term, an attribute 
of His nature but an attitude of His being, the product of all 
His perfections. It is thus the apostle uses it when he says 
that “God set forth Jesus Christ to be a propitiation for 
the showing of His righteousness—that He might be just (or 
right), and the justifier (or righter) of him that hath faith in 
(or is of the faith of) Jesus.” 

It is commonly said that owr idea of redemption depends 
upon our ideas on these points. But more than that must be 
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asserted, viz., that the fact of redemption depends upon the 
fucts on these points. What the facts are can be ascertained, 
not by subjecting ideas to the test of each inquirer’s habits of 
speculation or constitutional preferences, but to the surer test 
of the current tenor of God’s Word. In regard to that, it 
suffices here to say that the statements in the second group of 
propositions is that which this essay is designed to maintain. 
Those are the facts concerning sin, holiness, and God, which 
are most patent in the Bible, and in accordance with which 
the sacrifice of Christ is revealed. 

It must be remarked, however, that in seeking the contents 
of that one great sacrifice—within which, as has been shown, 
the saving effects of all other sacrificial transactions are in- 
cluded—we are led into a region of representations where con- 
siderable latitude of explanation is allowable. One supreme 
fact is distinctly announced—that its office was somehow that 
of substitution. He stood before God and the law in the place 
of the sinner. His suffering was in place of theirs. He 
assumed liabilities in place of theirs. Accepting this central 
conception, there may be considerable variety in the positions 
from which it is regarded and in the interpretation of lan- 
guage. An intelligent and devout Unitarian avowed, “I have 
no expectation of God’s favour on account of my righteous- 
ness. I know that Icando nothing to earn it. I cannot shape 
the doctrine of atonement as you do, but I believe that Jesus 
Christ did something in my behalf, on account of which God can 
justly pardon and accept me, though I know not what it was. 
On that I rely. My conformity to the moral principles of 
Christianity will not save me. I want a personal Saviour in 
whom to trust.” Though an Arian in creed and Socinian in 
connection, this confession of faith certainly put him well over 
the line into the bounds of evangelical religion. It is not the 
purpose of the present writing to analyse much further than 
that. Christ a substitute for sinners, to do for them, toward 
God, what they could not do unto salvation ; that is surely, 
so far, the scriptural formula of His sacrificial work. 

It may be desirable to add some statement as to His fitness 
for such a position—the ground of His right, as well as readi- 
ness, to assume it. It is found in His double relation. First, 
His relation to God as the appointed Judge of men. The 
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Father, who has “given all judgment to the Son,” has thus 
assigned to Him a position regulative as to law and appeasive 
as to the condemned. In this relation He is specially qualified 
-for the work of mediation on the Divine side. It is He above 
all others in the universe who might fitly propose and produce 
whatever alternative for the sentence of the law is possible to 
justice and adapted to mercy—referring all, as Judge, to the 
ultimate decision of the Sovereign. Second, His relation to men 
is essentially representative, i.c. not by authoritative selection, 
nor by compact, as a “ federal head,” which would be arbitrary, 
but by His original connection, as the actual root of the race, 
in the order of creation, In this sense He is styled “ the First- 
born of every creature (or of the whole creation),” ae. as having 
both priority to creation and a normal unity with it. “For in 
him were all things created—unto him and for him—and in 
him all things consist.” Pre-eminently is this the case in 
reference to humanity, the crown and object of all creation 
within earth limits, and His incarnation is thus to be regarded, 
not as an arbitrary, unnatural assumption, but rather as the 
complete expression, for the furtherance of His mediation, of 
what was inherent in His state “from the beginning of the 
creation of God.’ As such, He could, with a strict fitness, 
beyond that even of Divine appointment, stand for the race 
(Ilis own race), before God, to suffer for it, obey for it, live, 
die, rise, and intercede for it, to magnify, and make honourable 
before Sovereign and subject the law dishonoured by it, and 
thus obtain eternal redemption for it—harmonising both parties 
in His own body, “so making peace.” Into any other 
“mystical unity” we need not attempt to penetrate, but this 
representative unity, growing out of original relation, is suffi- 
ciently intelligible, and sufficiently justifies the ways of God 
to man in atonement. 

If a correct solution of the effect of the sacrifice toward God 
has been reached, its effect toward man, the other party in the 
reconciliation, is easily apprehended, and can be stated in few 
words. As a “ propitiation set forth” by God, its first designed 
effect must certainly be persuasive, through the natural prin- 
ciple of impression upon the mental and moral faculties. To 
this extent the “moral view of the atonement” is unobjec- 
tionable, and not only so, but necessary to a complete 
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exhibition of the facts of atonement. God does not work out 
salvation for sinners, through the great Sacrifice, as a result 
accomplished, without any participation on their part; and 
that participation is secured by means of the impression which 
the truth of the Sacrifice is intended and adapted to make 
upon them. “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me;” and He draws them “ with bands of love, with cords 
of a man.” The only supposable exception to this rule is 
in the case of those saved to whom He had not been pre- 
sented, or who were incapable of impression by Him on earth, 
Yet, correctly understood, they may form no exception ; for, 
even in their case, before their salvation really occurs, by 
their exemption from the penalty of the law at the tribunal 
of the Judge of quick and dead, there may be such a 
“setting forth of the propitiation” to them also (not in any 
second probation, but in the awaking after death)’ that its 
due impression will equally be made upon them, as the basis 
of their acceptance of it—being already essentially or in- 
cipiently in a believing condition—by a penitence and faith 
appropriate to their condition. From first to last, and uni- 
versally, salvation will thus be only through faith in Jesus 
Christ produced by an apprehension of Him as “the Lamb 
that was slain, and that did purchase unto God with His blood 
men of every tribe and tongue and people and nation.” 

The necessary qualification and caveat, therefore, to the 
“ moral scheme,” so called, is the reiteration of what has been 
already urged, that it must find its foundation of reason in the 
reality of the sacrifice, upon whose impression it relies. With- 
out that it is equally void of meaning and of saving efficacy. 
We adopt the words of Professor Shedd upon a kindred topic : 
“The objective work of Christ on Calvary must become the 
subjective experience and rejoicing of the soul itself.” “ Pro- 
testantism,” he says, “unites in a living synthesis, the objective 
atonement with the subjective faith in it.” 

It remains only to mention in condensed sentences, that 
the place of the sacrificial aspect of Christ’s death in the 
work of redemption is absolutely central. That work, whether 
viewed systematically in theology or practically by faith, 


1 This of course is mere speculation, and is intended to meet the case of 
children dying in infancy, etc.—Ep. B. & F. £. R. 
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undoubtedly includes all that He was and did as Mediator, 
everything that lies “between the two eternities” of His 
existence. But we must guard against the idea that His death 
was only the culmination or rounding out of the earthly part 
of it. Whatever might have been the case if he had, for any 
other purpose, apart from sin and salvation, taken upon Him- 
self humanity, His actual entrance upon it was for this one 
distinct purpose, out of which sprang the whole Divine scheme, 
wrought into completeness through the personalities of the God- 
head. The Sacrifice of the Son of God was the very core of 
His incarnation. Everything that He was and did in the world 
developed from that vital centre and gathered around it, to 
form in His life the perfect fruitage of Divine merey—God’s 
“unspeakable gift” to men under the double name Immanuel 
and Jesus. 

It is a matter of utmost importance that this be borne in mind 
both in the teaching and the receiving of the gospel. Dr. Dale, 
in the opening of his admirabie lectures on the atonement (in 
which, as well as in the volumes of Professor Smeaton and 
Principal Cunningham, some of the foregoing points are strongly 
argued) quotes the language of Turretin, who declares the sacri- 
fice of Christ as we have now described it to be “the chief part 
of our salvation, the anchor of Faith, the refuge of Hope, the 
rule of Charity, the true foundation of the Christian religion 
and the richest treasure of the Christian Church.” The asser- 
tion is not too strong. The tendency sometimes to deny or 
ignore it has always been followed by a lowering of the quality 
of preaching, and a corresponding lowering of the quality of 
piety in the Churches. Sentimentalism has taken the place of 
spirituality. The sense of Divine holiness and veracity, and of 
the righteousness of Divine requirements, which is essential to 
the most vigorous religious life, has been dulled by an in- 
ordinate conception of His paternal clemency, and fidelity has 
been supplanted by sensibility. With individual exceptions, 
largely due to a previous experience of the truth which subse- 
quent departure has not wholly suppressed, such has been the 
drift and steady backward sweep in some of the otherwise 
evangelical portions of the Church. It accounts, in part at 
least, for the manifest spiritual ebb-tide of late in various 
quarters. We are persuaded that a general reviving of faith 
in “the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
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himself without blemish unto God,” would “cleanse our con- 
sciences from dead works to serve the living God.” It would 
produce a reviving of the “ministry of reconciliation which is 
committed to us.” It would answer a question recently dis- 
cussed concerning “the relation of evangelical doctrine to 
the formation of character,” showing it to be, under such re- 
vived ministry, with such a revived faith, the link of highest 
union to the immaculate Lord, and of widest uplifting connec- 
tion with fallen man. In a word, the genuine sacrifice of 
Christ crucified is “the power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto them that are called.” Believing it and proclaiming it, 
we may confidently say, “Who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, that he should instruct him? But we have the mind of 
Christ.” j H. B. ELLIOT. 





Art. VIL—Current Literature. 


gp T. and T. Clark have issued two more volumes in 
continuation of the Meyer series of Commentaries, viz., 
Huther’s Pastoral Epistles and Epistles of Peter aud Jude (1). 
We must confess that continuations, as a rule, are somewhat un- 
fortunate; comparisons are constantly suggested, and one sighs 
for the vanished master-hand. Nor have we been without this 
feeling as we have perused the later volumes in this series of 
Commentaries : Meyer has gone, and has left no one quite fit to 
fill his peculiar place. But, though this is so, these volumes 
of Huther are admirable; and those who desire to be 
“thoroughly furnished” in their study of the Epistles com- 
mented upon would do well to have them. The exposition of 
the Pastoral Epistles is preceded in true German style by a 
lengthened introduction, and Huther discusses with great 
elaboration the date of these Epistles, and the place from 
which each was written. Readers will understand his posi- 
tion with regard to these matters if we quote his general 
conclusion—“ (1) that all three Epistles belong to one and 
the same period of the apostle’s life, and (2) that this period 
does not fall into that portion of the apostle’s life with which 


(1) The Pastoral Epistles, by J. E, Huther, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, The Epistles of Peter and Jude, by same author. Same Publishers. 
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we are more closely acquainted through Acts and the other 
Pauline Epistles.” In the commentary proper, while we find 
no special brilliancy, there is much to praise ; it is characterised 
by minuteness of criticism, ability, and suggestiveness; and the 
wide view of differing opinions upon the text which Huther 
gives will help the intelligent student to a clear understanding 
of its meaning. We have formed a like impression regarding 
the volume upon First and Second Peter and Jude; it is lucid 
and learned, but not destined to take a first place. And we 
must say that whilst it is a distinct virtue, as we have said, 
to have a comprehensive review of differing opinions, the 
usefulness of the whole is much marred by heaping pages 
with names of commentators as is done here,—names which 
are little known save to a very few. We think that in trans- 
lation some discretion might wisely be used in the reproduc- 
tion of these. We are bound also to say that the well-known 
ignorance of German scholars in regard to commentators who 
are not German is so prominent here as somewhat to offend 
our national pride, and also to limit the otherwise very con- 
siderable value of these Commentaries. The discussion of the 
authorship of Second Peter gives a very good résumé of the 
various theories advanced in Germany regarding it; but the 
author, while tending apparently towards a non-Petrine author- 
ship, has been able to come to no definite conclusion upon the 
point. 


The third volume of Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines (2) 
brings down this history to the most recent period. As now 
completed, it is really a splendid handbook for the student ; 
indeed no one who would be at home in Church History 
should be without it. A thorough acquaintance with this one 
volume would mean a wide acquaintance with the theology 
of the last two centuries ; and one special virtue which it has 
is the eminent impartiality with which each writer’s theories 
are stated—a virtue which shines all the more when we re- 
member how strong is the temptation to glide from Dogmen- 
geschichte to Dogmatik. The supplementary notes upon the 
history of English theological thought are excellent, and give 
a great additional value to the work. 

(2) Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 
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One more very valuable volume the same enterprising 
publishers have recently given us in Martensen’s Special 
Ethics (3). It is enough to make us long for a time when in 
our theological colleges, Christian Ethics will have a special 
place: for the training afforded by such discussions as those 
in this book is one which finds a place neither in the ordinary 
moral philosophy classes nor in our theological colleges as at 
present constituted. The plan followed includes a view of 
the inner life of the individual in all its aspects ; and, while 
primarily designed for the student, it will interest all thought- 
ful readers, as well as help them in the spiritual life. It does 
for the enlightened conscience what the old casuists tried 
but failed to do: it analyses man’s moral system, and supplies 
him with principles by which he may test himself and settle 
“eases of conscience.” Such chapters as those upon “ Prayer,” 
and upon “ The Sin against the Holy Spirit” may be instanced 
as remarkably powerful. If we were searching for blots in 
the book, we could doubtless find them : there are Lutheranisms, 
for instance, here and there that do not please us. But we 
cannot, and shall not grumble ; the work is of too rare excel- 
lence to allow us to do otherwise than cordially commend it. 


Two additional volumes of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.’s Pulpit Commentary (4) demand a special notice at our 
hands. The volume upon Leviticus is enriched by a very full 
and able essay upon “ The Levitical Sacrifices literally con- 
sidered,” from the pen of Principal Cave, a writer well known 
to readers of this Review, and one who may be said to have 
made this subject peculiarly his own. He first gives a classi- 
fication of these sacrifices, and then states the “ Scriptural 
principles applicable” to their elucidation, following up these 
with an application of them to the whole scheme of Levitical 
sacrifice, showing how it is characterised by a “ profound 
recognition of the wants of man, and a response to his deepest 
needs.” A brief section is added tracing the relations between 
the Patriarchal and the Levitical sacrifice, another upon the 
relation of the latter to the Christian sacrifice ; and Principal 


(3) Martensen’s Christian Ethics, vol. i. ; Special Ethics, Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 

(4) The Pulpit Commentary: Leviticus, with Introductions by the Revs. 
R. Collins and Professor A. Cave ; J. Kings, Exposition and Homiletics by 
Rev. Joseph Hammond. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 
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Cave’s treatise—for it is nothing less—ends with a bibliography 
of the subject. His treatment of the subject is itself so compact 
that it would be vain to attempt to give any condensed idea 
of it: enough to say that it gives a splendid key-note to the 
exposition and homiletics which follow. The homiletical 
treatment of the book is admirable, and seems to show what a 
rich mine of spiritual and moral truth lies in what some 
superficial people think the “dry” details of the Mosaic 
ritual. The expository and general homiletical section is by 
Preb. Meyrick, and the separate homilies are from the pens of 
Professor Redford and the Revs. R. M. Edgar, W. Clarkson, 
J. A. Macdonald, and S. R. Aldridge. The volume upon First 
Kings is all that could be desired. The Rev. Joseph Hammond 
gives the exposition and homiletics, while the special homilies 
are given by Dr. Pressensé and the Revs. J. Waite, A. Row- 
land, J. A. Macdonald, and J. Urquhart. Mr. Rowland’s 
homilies strike us as peculiarly good. His method is generally 
the propositional, giving the seeds of thought in the form of 
leading sentences ; and his work consists thus of outlines, not 
skeletons. This method, in the hands of a competent preacher, 
is always interesting and instructive, whilst it has the virtue 
of originating thought in the listener, as well as supplying it. 
As we look at these two volumes, we think of the admirable 
variety which they offer to the preacher; the one leading to 
perhaps more abstract thought and doctrinal upbuilding, the 
other to the illustration of life in all its aspects, as looked 
at under Divine light. 


When one speaks of Dr. Bushnell’s writings, one must: 
always make the proviso that one “is not to be held re- 
sponsible for every sentiment expressed.” But Bushnell’s was 
a profoundly spiritual nature, and though he “ followed not 
with us,” nor indeed with anybody, everybody may be the 
better for coming in contact with such a mind. The two 
first essays of this book, upon “Pulpit Talent” (5) and “ The 
Pulpit Manward” are fitted to give all preachers an impulse 
toward the formation of a higher ideal, and a deeper sense of 
the preparations needed for ministerial work. We do not 
discuss the other essays in this volume, which lie more apart 
from our present subject: but we specially mention the 


(5) Pulpit Talent, &c., by Horace Bushnell, D.D. London: Dickinson. 
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elaborate and characteristic essay on “ The Christian Trinity a 
Practical Truth” as alike showing the lines along which 
Bushnell came to standing ground upon this mysterious yet 
blessedly real doctrine, and offering a strong help to others 
who may as yet be but seeking their ground. 


And now we come to two volumes of Sermons (6), concrete 
examples of what preaching may be—shall we not say ?—at 
its best. These Sermons of Enoch Mellor and W. M. Pun- 
shon have a tender interest from the reminder that the 
speakers are no longer with us ; and they afford ample evidence 
of how much was lost to the Church of Christ when they de- 
parted, Looked at together, these volumes make us think of the 
words, “ There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” 
Mellor and Punshon were both men sound in the faith, men 
with the genuine evangelical ring about them ; they were both 
great preachers ; but these sermons show them to have been 
most diverse in their gifts. In Mellor’s discourses the reader 
discerns a man who is specially a teacher. Sometimes, as in 
the sermon on “Time for the Lord to Work” he is declama- 
tory ; at other times, as in that upon “The Empty Place,” or 
“The Uses of Sickness,” he is tender; but all through he is 
the teacher. His people must have come to be educated; and 
he went to his pulpit to educate them. There is no “small 
talk” in these sermons, no playfulness ; and though he speaks 
always as a man to men, with a strong sense of brotherhood, 
he never comes down from his rightful place. A man with 
great staying power in him was this man; one not to grow 
threadbare with time; and we can understand how it was of 
the very nature of his mind and soul to settle in one place, 
and there to build. For somehow, though he did tarry a 
time at Liverpool, he was throughout, as it were, Enoch 
Mellor of Halifax. Now Punshon’s power was different. Like 
the other, he ever maintained the dignity of the pulpit ; but 
what he did in the pulpit was different work. He was dis- 
tinctively an orator, and this is manifest in these sermons ; as 
you read his burning sentences, and follow his striking illus- 
trative passages, you always catch yourself saying, What must 
it have been to have heard Punshon deliver that! Another 

(6) The Hem of Christ’s Garment, and other Sermons, by Enoch Mellor, 


D.D. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
Sermons, by W. Morley Punshon, LL.D. London: T. Woolmer. 
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mark of his preaching, as we think it is illustrated here, is, 
that each sermon stood by itself: it was not a link in an 
educational chain : it was, above all things, one definite gospel 
appeal. And thus the stranger who heard him for the first 
time was perhaps almost as much at home with him as those 
who had heard him often. In this way he was—and we say it 
not disparagingly, but far otherwise—a preacher for the crowd. 
Yet let it be understood he did not hold his audiences by any 
rhetorical trifling: he was simple and strong: he was earnest and 
very human: he was imaginative and impassioned. These are 
the qualities which we think the reader will find in Punshon ; 
and what these qualities meant to those who were privileged 
to hear him has been recalled to us as we have looked into 
this volume. 


Our time cannot be said to be poor in books on Prophecy, 
but “the cry is still, They come!” Here is one more, and a 
very able and interesting book it is, bearing the title, The 
Great Prophecies concerning the Gentiles, the Jews, and the 
Church of God (7). The author, Mr. Pember, writes with great 


clearness: his method of arrangement is distinct: and 
throughout he seems to us to write with more attention to 
logical rules than writers in this department sometimes do. 
Not the least of his merits is the modesty and lack of tendency 
to dogmatise upon mysterious subjects which mark his book. 
Mr. Pember is a futurist, and one of the distinctive features of 
his futurism is the equally clear prominence which he gives to 
the place of the Papacy as “ hitherto the masterpiece of Satan, 
and the great enemy of the true Church,” and to the “secular 
power even more wicked and terrible,” which is to overthrow 
and succeed it. His plan divides his theme into three parts, 
and he endeavours to expound God’s revealed purpose toward 
(1) the Gentiles, (2) the Jews, (3) the Church of God. In 
regard to the first, he appears to conjecture that the currents 
of Socialism, Nihilism, etc., which are setting in, may represent 
the human powers which are to swamp what he designates 
“ Ecclesiasticism ” (by which, we suppose, he means mainly 
Romanism), before the great secular power begins its triumph. 
As to this last, the “Napoleonic theory” seems to have some 
fascination for him. Not to mention other points, we may say 


(7) By G. H. Pember, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
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that his view of the destiny of the Church is mainly based 
(1) upon the theory that the parables in Matt. xiii. represent 
a regular historical development, and (2) upon an allegorical 
interpretation of the references to the seven churches in the 
Apocalypse. We cannot attempt here to discuss Mr. Pember’s 
theories : if we were to speak of the last mentioned, we should 
say that we think it very doubtful in its combination of 
allegory and literalism. And we must add the remark, that, 
upon the whole matter, cautious and non-dogmatic as our 
author is in his deductions regarding the manner of the “ times 
of the end,” our caution and hesitancy lags considerably 
behind even his. But his work is well worthy of careful 
perusal by all students of Prophecy. 


Mr. W. R. Sorley has made a substantial contribution to 
early Church History in his Hulsean Dissertation upon 
Jewish Christians and Judaism (8). He makes some deep dints 
in the armour of Baur and his followers, and shows with much 
skill and ingenuity, and with evidence from hard historical 
fact, how little standing-ground there is for the theory that 
Christianity was nothing more than a mere outgrowth of 
Judaism, a sort of Christianised Judaism in fact, and how 
truly “the new religion so surpassed and transcended the 
system in which it originated as to make Jewish Christianity 
almost a contradiction in terms.” Probably Mr. Sorley would 
dissent from our view of the rise of Christianity in several 
points, as his reference in the very words we have quoted to a 
“new religion” and “the system in which it originated” 
would seem to show: none the less he has done good service 
against the fallacies of a certain class of “historical criticism ” 
by this able essay, which, we must add, gives high promise of 
future work from Mr. Sorley in this department. 


A very different stage of Church History is dealt with by 
Mr. W. J. Townsend in his Great Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages (9). The author feels that in our recoil from the error 
and darkness of those ages, we have habitually done scant 
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justice to the “doctors ;” and this book is an attempt to place 
them before us in a better light. The “schoolmen” treated 
(8) Jewish Christians and Judaism, by W. R. Sorley, Scholar of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton Bell and Co, 
(9) London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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of are, amongst others, John Scotus Erigena, Anselm, Abelard, 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, etc. Mr. Townsend has 
evidently made very wide and careful study of these men, and 
the result is a book very interesting in style, and fitted, we 
think, to give the ordinary reader a fair idea of the thought of 
those times. Nor do we think that he is altogether wrong in 
his main idea that the schoolmen, if once vastly overrated, are 
now underrated. It cannot be that they were mere pedants: 
we are rather inclined to think, of some of them at least, as 
men of high devotion as well as of keen thought: but we 
must be content here, without committing ourselves to the 
author’s somewhat enthusiastic championship, to recommend 
readers to read what he has to say of them with care, and, of 
course, with discrimination. 


The Oxford University Press has recently issued a little 
book entitled The Very Words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ (10). This idea is simple and novel. All our Lord’s 
words are printed in the body of the book as they stand in the 
Authorised Version, while in the margin emendations from 
the Revised Version are noted where they appear important. 
Of course there is the manifest objection to such an attempt 
thus to group our Lord’s words that they often lose their 
meaning without the context: but as a basis for Bible-Reading 
conversations, this little book might be very useful. 


The Rev. James Wells, who has long ago proved his power 
as a writer to the young, has laid them under a new debt by 
his recently-published Bible Images (11). In this volume, 
which consists of twenty sermons to children, practical and 
easily-understood lessons are drawn from the figures used in 
Scripture, such as “The Lighted Lamp,” “The Sun,” “The 
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Schoolmaster,” etc. Each “image” is treated in a vigorous 
and interesting manner, and we should expect that, especially 
amongst elder children, these sermons will be greatly appre- 


ciated. Teachers will also get many hints from them. 


Miss Havergal’s Swiss Letters (12) are delightful, and, whilst 
they will be enjoyed by all who read them, they will be 
specially welcome to those who have themselves visited 


(10) The Very Words of our Lord Jesus Christ. London: Bagster. 
(11) London: James Nisbet and Co. 
(12) Swiss Letters, by Frances Ridley Havergal. London: Nisbet. 
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Alpine heights. No one who has visited the fair land of 
mountain and snow will fail to recall its scenes as they read 
these letters; and Miss Havergal’s bright story of her travel 
will make those who have not seen Switzerland long to go. 
It must not be thought, however, that Miss Havergal gave her 
friends mere descriptions of scenery: her letters are full of 
descriptions of people whom she met, of thoughts which 
occurred to her, and of incidents occurring during her journey- 
ings. Altogether this is a very sunny book; and it helps to 
fill in lines in that beautiful life in which sunshine and 
shadow were so remarkably and finely blended. 


Dr. Marshall Lang’s studies upon The Last Supper of Our 
Lord, which form the most recent volume in the “ Household 
Library of Exposition” (13), are very devotional in character, 
and may well form a companion to quiet meditation. They 
embrace not only the story of the Supper itself, but also our 
Lord’s Farewell Discourse and Intercessory Prayer; and their 
style, as befits their subject, is simple and tender: the 
thought traverses regions of lofty spiritual feeling; and the 
reader cannot fail, as he reads with devout heart, to com- 
mune with the Lord Himself. 


Although the Apocryphal books have no canonical authority, 
they are worthy of more attention than they have received. 
The unwarrantable claims advanced by some in their behalf 
have naturally enough produced an equally unwarranted 
contempt. Accepting them as uninspired writings, we shall 
find, on careful examination, that they afford valuable aid in 
the study of an obscure period in the history of Jewish action 
and thought. As indicating the trend and development of 
extra-Palestinian philosophy, the Book of Wisdom (14) is pre- 
eminently interesting and suggestive. It is evidently of 
Alexandrine origin, and has been variously assigned to periods 
ranging from 200 to 50 Bc. In the handsome edition issued 
from the Clarendon Press, Mr. Deane has made a noteworthy 
contribution to our knowledge of its contents. His com- 
mentary is scholarly and judicious throughout ; and his intro- 


(13) Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 

(14) The Book of Wisdom. With an Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and 
a Commentary. By William J. Deane, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford ; Rector 
of Asken, Essex. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
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ductory sketch of the progress of Greek philosophy as bearing 
on Jewish-Alexandrine speculations is an admirable specimen 
of careful criticism and fairly-balanced judgment. 


We welcome with no common pleasure a volume of sermons 
from the pen of Mr. Nixon (15). We had begun to fear that the 
eminent preacher from whom they came, and whose rare gift 
of preaching has been long appreciated in Scotland, was about 
to pass away without leaving any collection of his sermons 
made by his own hand. This volume of his discourses con- 
tains sermons which are in many respects models, and it is a 
most valuable addition to our religious literature. The more 
immediate object which he had before him was to place in the 
hands of his congregation a summary of the great truths which 
he had commended to their acceptance. The title gives a clear 
enough view of the contents of the volume—CuHRIST ALL AND IN 
ALL. The selection of topics is admirable, according to that 
leading scheme of thought, and takes in every great prominent 
idea included in the vast subject of Christology. Nor does 
the writer fail to exhibit in all its bearings the great Scottish 
doctrine of national subjection to Christ. 

The peculiarities of this distinguished preacher will be at 
once apprehended by a perusal of the volume. For amplitude 
of view, freshness of delineation, and, above all, for a deeply 
spiritual tone, this volume entitles the author to be placed in a 
high rank among the English preachers in any epoch. We have 
culture and unction united. There is deep thought and trans- 
parent clearness and felicity of expression. As Burke said of 
Townsend, that he struck the house between wind and water, 
so may we say of Mr, Nixon’s happy style of address for all 
classes of mind. 

sut while the discourses are couched in a style which is fully 
on a level with the literary culture of the age, and against which 
a fastidious taste has nothing to object, there is one peculiarity 
in them which is rarely, if anywhere, so fully developed. 
There is a singularly felicitous use of Scripture language, which 
reminds us of an Ainsworth, a Brown of Wamphray, and the 
late Principal Lee, and which gives a singular charm to the 
diction, especially to minds familiar with the Scriptures. In 


(15) Christ All and in All: the Relations of Christ as God, Creator, and 


Redeemer, by Rev. W. Nixon, formerly at Montrose. Edinburgh : John- 
stone, Hunter, and Co. 1882. 
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reference to this, Mr. Nixon says in his preface, “It was always 
his aim to express these truths of the Bible as much as possible 
in its own language.” We have no doubt the Christian com- 
munity, far beyond the circle of the congregation to which these 
discourses were primarily addressed, will hail them as precious 
expositions of all the great truths connected with Christ’s 
person, work, and mediatorial rule. 


It is generally believed that there are few countries concern- 
ing which we have fuller information than Egypt, and yet Mr. 
Oliphant (16), by travelling a few miles out of the ordinary 
tourist-track, has produced one of the freshest and most in- 
teresting books of travel that have appeared during the present 
season. The Fayoum district, which he has explored, has so 
many and so varied attractions that in future, we may safely 
predict, it will not be left unvisited. Our readers will, how- 
ever, be most interested, and perhaps also most surprised, to 
learn that in this land, which has been searched so often, there 
are countless treasure-mounds that have not yet been touched. 
Mr. Oliphant’s own words are: “The more one sees of the 
country, the more one is amazed at the extent of the remains 
which still exist, awaiting a thorough examination.” 


Like many others, we have found our early impressions of 
Siberia, gained by a perusal of a well-known juvenile classic, 
somewhat persistent. The name of that vast territory has 
conjured up visions of hopeless toil and suffering, aggravated 
by the horrors of a severe climate. Mr. Lansdell’s book (17) 
breaks the spell, and makes these visions for the future impos- 
sible. We confess that we were not prepared for the revelations 
contained in these two volumes. While not indisposed to make 
allowance for exaggeration in the harrowing descriptions of 
exile-life with which we have been familiarised, we certainly 
did not expect to learn that “if a Russian exile behaves him- 
self decently well, he may, in Siberia, be more comfortable than 
in many, and as comfortable as in most, of the prisons of the 
world.” At all events the Siberians, judging from the follow- 


ing paragraph, have no reason to complain of the dearness of 
provisions :— 


(16) The Land of Khemi, by Laurence Oliphant. With Illustrations. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 

(17) Through Siberia, by Henry Lansdell. With Illustrations and Maps. 
2 vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 
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“In Western Siberia, about Tomsk, a sheep can be bought for 2s. I am 
told that Russians in general abhor mutton, and my informant’s housekeeper 
wonders the English can eat it, for she would as willingly eat cat, dog, or rat 
as such ‘garbage.’ Game and fish were surprisingly plentiful. I bought in 
the streets at Nikolaefsk a capercailzie (called glukhar, or deaf bird) for 10d., 
which was thought by no means cheap; and a blackcock was offered for a 
similar price. The cost of salmon, however, was most surprising. Up to 
the 20th August, salmon trout, weighing from 10 to 12 lb., cost as much as 
5d. each, but they were then said to be dear. On the 15th August a large 
salmon, the first fish of the season, and weighing perhaps 15 lb., was offered 
to me for 7}d., but this was considered quite ‘a fancy price.’ From the Ist 
September to the 17th, during which period the large fish are caught, weigh- 
ing from 15 lb. to 25 lb., they may be bought for 10s. per hundred, or 1d. 
each !” 

Perhaps the most painful picture fixed in our memory was that 
of men and women toiling in the quicksilver mines while their 
bones were being surely, though secretly, necrosed by the 
poisonous action of the metal. Mr. Lansdell assures us that 
he has failed to find any evidence that these quicksilver mines 
ever existed! We cannot pretend, within our limits, to do 
justice to this book. Suffice it to say that Mr. Lansdell had 
exceptional advantages in his explorations of Siberian prisons, 
and he writes evidently without partiality or prejudice. His 
volumes consequently have a permanent value. We ought to 
add that Mr. Lansdell was no less a missionary than a traveller. 
Wherever he went he distributed scriptures and tracts (in all 
more than 50,000), from which good seed, we trust, there may 
spring no scanty harvest. 


Volumes, at once thoughtful and devout, on topics of experi- 
mental religion are not too numerous. We have pleasure, there- 
fore, in giving welcome to a helpful little book on The Blessed 
Life of Fellowship with the Son of God (18). It is divided into 
thirty-one readings, one for each day of the month. We turn 
to that for the twenty-seventh day, on the words, “In Him is 
no sin. Whosoever abideth in Him sinneth not.” From the 
following quotation our readers may form a just conception of 
the volume :— 

“ How is it possible that a believer, having sin in him—-sin of such intense 
vitality and such terrible power as we know the flesh to have,—that a 
believer, having sin, should yet not be doing sin? The answer is, ‘In Him 
is no sin. He that abideth in Him sinneth not.’ When the abiding in 


Christ becomes close and unbroken, so that the soul lives from moment to 
moment in the perfect union with the Lord its keeper, He does, indeed, 


(18) Abide in Christ: Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Fellowship with the Son 
of God, by A. M. London: James Nisbet and Co. 
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keep down the power of the old nature, so that it does not regain dominion 
over the soul. We have seen that there are degrees in the abiding. With 
most Christians the abiding is so feeble and intermittent that sin continually 
obtains the ascendency, and brings the soul into subjection. The Divine 
promise given to faith is: ‘Sin shall not have dominion over you.’ But 
with the promise is the command : ‘ Let not sin reign in your mortal body.’ 
The believer who claims the promise in full faith has the power to obey the 
command, and sin is kept from asserting its supremacy ; ignorance of the 
promise, or unbelief, or unwatchfulness, opens the door for sin to reign. 
And so the life of many believers is a course of continual stumbling and 
sinning. But when the believer seeks full admission into, and a permanent 
abode in Jesus, the sinless One, then the life of Christ keeps from actual 
transgression. ‘In Him is no sin He that abideth in Him sinneth not.’ 
Jesus does indeed save him from his sin,—not by the removal of his sinful 
nature, but by keeping him from yielding to it.” 


We give this extract as a fair specimen of the tone and 
teaching of the volume. It commends itself to our approval 
no less by the vigour of its thought than by the spirituality 
of its purpose. 


Mr. Lorimer’s Bible Studies (19) are thoroughly unconven- 
tional. They are eminently distinguished by independence and 
closeness of thought. While not forgetting the leading truth in 
the texts which he discusses, he exhibits a rare faculty of discern- 


ment and descriptive power in presenting with pre-Raphaelitic 
care correlate truths that are generally missed or neglected. 
His analysis of friendship in chapter v. is one of the most mas- 
terly and suggestive we have ever read. Perhaps, however, we 
can best commend this stimulating book by quoting the intro- 
ductory paragraph of the discourse on “The Attitude of the 
Cross to Human Criticism.” The text is 1 Cor. i, 22-24 :— 


“ We have here a bold declaration by the apostle of the uncompromising 
relation which the gospel of Christ crucified holds to the different spirits of 
inquiry in which it is dealt with by men. It refuses to submit itself to 
human dictation, and to satisfy those demands which man may prescribe as 
the condition of his acceptance of it. Yet of this same gospel it is true that 
those who have accepted it have done so, because it has approved itself to 
them as the power and wisdom of God. They have found in it those very 
qualities which men are eager to ascertain by their own tests, and whose exist- 
ence they have denied when these have been disallowed.” 


We have taken the liberty of putting the last pregnant sen- 
tence into italics for the purpose of indicating that it forms the 
proposition which thereafter throughout the discourse is argued 
and illustrated with a philosophic clearness of insight and 
practicalness of purpose rarely combined. 


(19) Bible Studies in Life and Truth, by the Rev. Robert Lorimer, M.A. 
Edinburgh : David Douglas. 
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Notwithstanding the numerous volumes in which the theory 
of preaching has been discussed, the subject has not been 
exhausted. Homiletic methods adapted to the peculiarities of 
former generations fail to meet the necessities of the present 
time. Even within the present generation there has been a 
remarkable change in the ministrations of the pulpit. Sermons 
that were effective enough thirty or forty years ago would 
produce very little impression to-day. Truth does not change ; 
but the forms in which it can be made acceptable seem to have 
their varying fashions. Consequently any treatise on preaching, 
if it is to possess present practical value, must in great measure 
be based on a careful study of the discourses that are admittedly 
most successful in winning attention and producing fruitful 
results among our contemporaries. Dr. Austin Phelps, whose 
forty lectures on preaching (20) have been republished in this 
country, has not neglected that fact. While he has not failed 
to make himself familiar with the history of the art, he has 
mainly sought to investigate principles and to supply illustra- 
tions that may prove helpful to preachers under present cireum- 
stances. His book, therefore, is of real value to the student. 
Indeed, it is one of the most practical books on the theory of 
preaching with which we are acquainted. Written by an 
American for Americans, there are some counsels in it not 
quite adapted to our latitude. But even these are suggestive. 
His treatment of the subject is throughout marked by strong 
common sense and sagacity. We venture to give a somewhat 
lengthy extract from his concluding lecture, not only as a 
specimen of the author’s style, but also as an interesting con- 
tribution to a subject of present importance :— 

“In Great Britain the fact is attracting more attention every year, that 
the clergy and the people are drifting asunder, and, I repeat, it makes no 
difference which is anchored, if the other is moving. The religious press 
of England and Scotland confesses the sundering. Infidel critics triumph 
over it. The Westminster Review discusses the fact as one which candid 
men will not dispute. The Times and the Saturday Review explicitly 
affirm that the clergy are no longer leaders of the religious thought of 
England. Reformers and statesmen are looking about them for other 
agencies than those of the Church and the pulpit to elevate the degraded 


and control the ‘dangerous’ classes. Is it not an ominous event that, in a 
country which Christianity has civilised for a thousand years, vast masses 








(20) The Theory of Preaching: Lectures on Homiletics. By Austin 
Phelps, D.D. London: Richard D. Dickinson. 
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of society should be so brutal as to be classified in the national mind by 
that title ‘dangerous’! They are no longer thought of by statesmen as 
objects of hope, scarcely even of compassion, but simply as a threat hanging 
over the safety of the rest. They are given up to the police. 

“Tn our own country, with the advantages of our voluntary system in 
the support of the gospel, the same widening of the distance between the 
Protestant ministry and the masses is palpable. Politicians accept the fact 
und act upon it. The secular press, to a great extent, treats it flippantly. 
Meanwhile what are our churches and ministry doing about it ? Much that 
is cheering, but somewhat that is not so. 

“Tn the Episcopal Church it is frequently claimed, by a minority, I am 
glad to believe, that it is the mission peculiar to that branch of the Church 
to reach the cultivated strata of society. Many times have graduates of 
this seminary who possessed more than the average of gentlemanly address 
and familiarity with cultivated society been told that they had too much 
culture to waste themselves in the charge of missionary churches. In some 
cases the gilded bait has been caught at. Worldly wisdom charges upon 
churches of Puritan origin that they have in them the elements of low life ; 
that their historical antecedents are not respectable ; that their founders 
were low-born and low-bred’; that their social affinities are not those of 
culture and refinement ; and that therefore a reaction from them is periodi- 
cally inevitable. From such argument one might reasonably infer that the 
chief glory of a church is to gather to its bosom the ¢lite of cultivated life, 
to minister to the masses by churchly authority rather than by sympathy, 
and to rescue from low-bred sects the ‘ martyrs of disgust.’ 

“Yet in our own churches, and in the whole Presbyterian group, the 
present drift of things is, to a considerable extent, in the same direction. 
The under-current may still be right in the main, but many of the surface- 
currents and certain local currents are not so. Our craving for artistic 
music, worldly views of what constitutes ministerial success, and, more than 
all else, the principle of elective affinity in the gathering of churches, by 
which identity of social rank is made to mark practically the outline of 
church-membership, and still more sharply that of Christian fellowship,— 
are all tending the same way. It is not difficult to see whither. 

“Yet the complaint is universal among us, that a less proportion of the 
uneducated masses of American birth is to be found in Calvinistic churches 
than was found there thirty years ago. Christian men are innocently 
wondering, and inquiring, ‘Why is this!’ We are entering upon an era 
of experiments for remedying the evil. I have not a word to say against 
those experiments. They may all be excellent in their way. They are all 
welcome, as evidence that good men are feeling after the right way. But 
this fact is observable in them thus far, that, to a large extent,—not 
entirely,—they either leave the clergy out of the question, or assign to them 
a false position. We are creating vast organisations of lay-labourers, 
Sabbath-schools, mission-schools, mission-chapels, young men’s Christian 
associations, colporteurs, Bible-readers, etc., to reach the masses of the 
people, because of the admitted fact that our pulpit, as administered to our 
own wants and tastes, does not reach them. We are working, in great part, 
upon a system which takes it for granted that our own clergy, in our own 
churches, cannot reach them. In some cases, the avowal is whispered that 
we do not want to reach them there. 

“We are looking more and more to Divine interposition in raising up 
men of exceptional zeal and tact as evangelists, at whose feet our scholarly 
and learned clergy sit for instruction, given not always in even grammatical 
English. That was a most humiliating circumstance to the cultivated clergy 
of one of our Atlantic cities, that the chairman of a meeting assembled to 
devise plans for the continuance of special services and other efforts for a 
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revival of religion, told the audience that the evangelist who had been 
labouring there would bring to them certain clergymen and other helpers 
from abroad, who would be qualified to carry on the work. As if the corps 
of pastors of all denominations with which that city was blessed—admitted 
to be unsurpassed in culture and in training for the pulpit—were incom- 
petent for such a service, and exceptional men, clerical and laical, must be 
sought out and brought from afar. This surely is an abnormal state of 
things. It ought to have set every thoughtful man to searching below the 
surface for the causes and the remedy. 

“Even in the Methodist churches, the boast of which, from the time of 
John Wesley, has been their apostolic adaptation to the lower classes of 
society, the same complaint begins to be heard. Recent Methodist 
authorities say that they are losing in some degree their ancient hold upon 
the lower orders of the people. They affirm that the spirit of their denomi- 
nation is rising in the direction of refinement, of education, of social 
position, and pecuniary beneficence ; but they are not lifting the masses 
with them : they are simply soaring overhead. The ideal of an educated 
ministry being of recent origin in the Methodist Church, many earnest 
friends of culture there think they see that the work of clerical education 
is not wholly a gain. They acknowledge, that, as their ministers become 
more highly cultivated, their tendency is to work away from those portions 
of the people which are not so. Like seeks its like. The danger is that 
nature will outweigh grace. Their educated preachers and their humbie 
classes are in peril of parting company, because they are in peril of losing 
sympathy. 

“ In view of these facts, it is not strange if the whole question of clerical 
education undergoes revision. It must not be wondered at if many 
Christian laymen infer that our process of cultivation is a destructive one. 
It is not unnatural that one of them should say, as he did, ‘Our 
ministers are educated to death ;’ or that another should write, ‘ They are 
so trained as to make it difficult for the churches to support them with 
their expensive tastes ;’ or that a third should believe that ‘they are so 
cultivated as to indispose them to become pastors of rural churches ;’ or 
that a fourth should affirm that ‘they are so made over by ten years of 
scholastic seclusion as to wither their godly sympathy with the people 
everywhere.’ All this, and much more, is said by laymen in their conver- 
sations and correspondence on the subject. You perceive inklings of it now 
and then in the reports of public assemblies, 

“T do not indorse these criticisms ; far from it. Indeed, so far as my 
observation goes, the men who make them do not express in them their own 
personal wants, but what they suppose to be the wants of others. I have 
yet to find the first layman, with intelligence enough to have a reasonable 
opinion on such a subject, who wants any other than the first order of 
intellect and the most perfect culture in the person of his own pastor. 
Still, such criticisms contain a truth ; and they may become wholly true, 
unless the clergy prevent that result, each in his own experience. The 
youthful clergy have a special responsibility respecting it... . 

“T wish, therefore, to commit these homiletic discussions to you with 
the most solemn charge that you receive them with a spirit of practical good 
sense and of practical piety. These two things are the substance of the 
whole matter. I have tried to proportion the theory of preaching as sym- 
metrically as I could. But in a thousand applications of it you must do the 
work of adjusting its proportions. You must qualify rules. You must 
balance principles. You must interpret precepts in the light of circum- 
stances. You must judge when it is a use, and when it is an abuse, of any 
truth you may have heard here, to apply it to your own practice. Good 
sense and piety should shape your applications of it, as of all knowledge, and 
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always should so shape them as to make your pulpit reach the masses of 
the people. 

“T tell you frankly that no theory of preaching is worth a farthing 
which cannot be worked practically to that result. No theory of minis- 
terial culture is either scriptural, or philosophical, or sensible which cannot 
bridge the gulf between the clergy and the masses. The pulpit never can 
accomplish its mission on any such theory—never. 

“The methods of lay labour which are so popular at present for the 
evangelising of the masses, and which, in the main, are so hopeful a sign 
of our times, are defective, and will fail, just so far as they assume to con- 
fine to laymen the duty of personal contact with the lower orders, and 
to exalt the clergy into an upper layer of influence, in which they shall 
simply be preachers to select hearers, and teachers of teachers, reaching the 
people only by proxy. No preacher can afford that kind of seclusion, Such 
un adjustment of powers in the Church is hierarchical. The philosophy of 
it is priestly. It is a return to the genius of Judaism and of Paganism. 
Nothing could doom the clergy to a wasted life more fatally. 

“Tf I could be persuadéd that the theory of ministerial culture which I 
have tried to represent to you could result legitimately in any such drifting 
asunder of the pulpit and the lower orders of society, I would abandon the 
whole of it. I would drop it as I would a viper. A preacher had better 
work in the dark, with nothing but mother-wit, a quickened conscience, 
and a Saxon Bible to teach him what to do and how to do it, than to vault 
into an aérial ministry in which only the upper classes shall know or care 
anything about him. . .. Make your ministry reach the people ; in the 
forms of purest culture if you can, but reach the people; with elaborate 
doctrine if possible, but reach the people ; with classic speech if it may be, 
but reach the people. The great problem of life to an educated ministry is 
to make their culture a power instead of a luxury. Our temptations are all 
one way: our mission is all the other way. 

“It is not, then, less education that our clergy need. It is incon- 
ceivable to me how any educated man can see relief from our present 
dangers, or from any dangers, in that direction. Ignorance is a remedy 
for nothing. Imperfection of culture is always a misfortune. . . . If this 
world is ever to be converted to Christ by other than highly educated agen- 
cies, it must be by the aid of miraculous agencies. Nothing short of inspira- 
tion and miracle ever has made ignorance and low culture successful in the 
propagation of Christianity on any large scale and for a long period of time ; 
and nothing short of such powers ever can do it. But miracle and inspira- 
tion we cannot look for. In place of them we must look for consecration of 
culture. This is the thing which the world is blindly craving. We need 
subjection of the personal tastes, which high culture creates, to apostolic 
and Christ-like motive. We need contentment under the limitations of cul- 
ture, which the necessities of labour in our profession demand. We need 
to revise our theories and moderate our desires respecting pecuniary sup- 
port. Are we right, are we apostolic, in the conviction that we must live 
in such a style that we cannot obey a call of God and of his Church to the 
humblest fields of pastoral usefulness? Does not this conviction imply 
« mistake in our self-adjustments to the work of Christ ? 

“ Above all, we need faith in the Christian ideal of culture, which 
measures its value by its use, its dignity by its lowliness, its height in char- 
acter by its depth of reach after souls below it. This was Christ’s own ideal 
of culture. He possessed no other ; he respected no other: he denounced 
every other most fearfully... . ; 

“Our guard against the peril here indicated, then, is spiritual, as dis- 
tinct from intellectual, in its nature. The cry should be, not ‘ Less intel- 
lect, less study, less culture,’ but simply, ‘ More heart, more prayer, more 
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vodliness, more subjection of culture to the salvation of those who have 
little or none of it.’ 

“T beg you to ponder the subject in this spirit, and to begin your 
ministry with a bold rejection of everything that implies your personal 
seclusion from the poor and the ignorant classes. Reject every theory of 
preaching which contemplates that seclusion as a necessity. Rectify the 
proportions of any theory which, though true in its parts, yet, as a whole, 
blocks your way to the hearts of the people. Prune down any theory which, 
for reasons yet unknown to you, you cannot work to advantage, so as to 
make your way to the hearts of the people. Stretch your theory to the 
facts of your life’s work, be they what they may. Hold no theory for a day 
which is not elastic enough to compass the necessities of your position. I 
have failed in my endeavours to help you, if you have derived from my 
words any such theory. 

“Esteem no institution sacred which sets you above and aloof from the 
commonalty. Revere no clerical usages, no laws of etiquette, no guards of 
your reputation, no proprietary claims which require you to hold back 
from personal labour with the humblest or the most guilty. Yield to no 
churchly sentiments, or whispered arrangements, or tacit understandings, 
or unuttered disgusts, through which churches shall be gathered by the law 
of social affinity, instead of the law of benevolence ; so that their pastors 
cannot get at the poor and the degraded, because there are none such within 
hearing. 

“Refuse to be pastors of such churches, if they insist upon their exclu- 
siveness. Accept rather the calls of the ‘low-born and _ low-bred.’ 
Accept the ‘plain living and high thinking,’ if they are necessary to give 
you access to the low grounds of society, unless you can clearly justify to 
your own conscience your right and duty to do otherwise. Let it be said 
of you, ‘This man eateth with publicans and sinners, unless you can 
give a reason to ministering angels and to God for choosing rather to eat 
with princes and magnates of the earth. Refuse to be tempted by churches 
in which pageantry of architecture, pomp of worship, operatic music, 
patrician caste, sumptuous dress, and other forms of unchristian luxury 
will conspire against you, making it impossible for the poor to be there if 
they would, and making them unwilling to be there if they could. The 
man was never born who could long carry the load of such a church as 
that with a Christ-like love of souls in his heart. 

“The spirit which should lead you anywhere into Christian work 
should be that which we commonly laud as the missionary spirit. That 
type of character and that habit of mind which time has clothed with romance 
in the persons of Henry Martyn, and William Carey, and Alexander Duff, 
are the same which should carry any man anywhere as a preacher of Christ. 
In no other spirit is a man called to preach at all. 

“ Begin, I pray you, begin your work with faith in the practicability of 
this. Believe that you can go to your metropolitan pulpit in Boston or 
New York with the same Christ-like mind with which you would expect to 
go to Beyroot or to the Zulus. There is no difference between the two. 
The call of God which summons you to the pulpit means the same thing 
everywhere. . . . That is the true ideal of a Christian minister. He should 
be able to go, without a ripple of difference in his sense of personal dis- 
tinction, to the Fiji Islands or to the Fifth Avenue in New York. Pass 
on to your work, brethren, in that spirit of profound consecration and 
repose of conscience. Get down to those deep soundings of the sea of the 
life that is with God ; then God will make your life a song to you.” 











